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You, OXXIIT. 


MINE. IS THINE. 


PART VIIL-——-CHAPTER XXXII. 


‘<< Last May a braw wooer cam’ doon 
the lang glen, 
And sair wi’ his love he did deaye 


me ; 
I said there was nacthing I hated like 


men— 
The deil gae wi’ him to believe me, 
believe me! 
The deil gae wi’ him to believe me!’ 


Blessin’s on your bonny face, Miss 
Esmé ! its a weary time ye’ve been 
awa’; and here’s auld Maggie at her 
post to gie ye welcome.” 

Thus singing, and thus speaking, 
a strange-looking woman suddenly 
presented herself before Esmé and 
Cosmo, as they stood in the critical 
situation described at the close of 
our last chapter. The noise of the 
waterfall, and their own deep ab- 
straction, caused her approach to be 
unobserved ; and her presence, close 
beside them, was announced by the 
first high and harsh notes of. her 
song. 

She was old, and, though neat 
and clean in her appearance, had 
that restless light in the eye which 
proclaims an unsettled brain. The 
ordinary expression “ half-witted” 
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would be unjust, for Maggie had 
plenty of wits, only they were 
dishevelled, and exercised irrespon- 
sibly and at random. It was her 
privilege to act as cicerone to such 
stray tourists as came to visit the 
Fall; and, on the days when access 
to the castle side of it was per- 
mitted, she was always to be found 
lying in wait for her prey at 
the farther end of a light bridge 
which spanned the river a little 
above the ruin. Her discourse, on 
these occasions, was diversified: by 
fragments of local legend and sud- 
den digressions into song, and even 
dance, which, in her wandering im- 
agination, had probably some illus- 
trative connection with her themes, 
and whieh, at all events, never fail- 
ed to amuse her clients. From this 
description, old Maggie, who. still 
lives and plies her vocation, will, no 
doubt, be recognised by some of our 
readers. 

Opportune or. inopportune, her 
sudden appearance rudely dissolved 
the spell which held Esmé and 


Cosmo in the silence of deep emo- 
I 
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tion. The former started from her 
abstraction in a confusion so deep 
that, at first, she could find no voice 
to return the eccentric salutation. 
The old woman gave her time, how- 
ever, by breaking into another 
snatch of song, and when it was 
finished Esmé was able to speak. 

“T am glad to see you again, 
Maggie,” she said, offering her hand 
to the woman, who raised it to her 
lips with .all love and reverence, 
“and happy to see you looking so 
well.” 

“ My thanks to ye, Miss Esme ; 
I’m aye weel—praise be blessed !— 
when the simmer time comes, and 
brings ye back, and,” she added, 
with a twinkle in her eye, “the 
towrist bodies, wi’ their saxpences 
and siclike. And wha’s the bonny 
gentleman ? he’ll no be a towrist ?” 

“This is the gentleman who is 
living at Finmore, Maggie; and 
I’ve been doing your work for you. 
I've been showing him the ruins, 
and telling him some of the old 
stories.” 

“And maybe it was an auld 
story he was tellin’ .you, when I 
cam’ ower the knowe. I’m no a 
spae-wife, Miss Esmé, and I hae- 
na the second sicht—weel, aweel— 


‘ My heart is sair—I daurna tell— 
My heart is sair for Somebody ! 
I wad dae—what wad I not? 
For the sake o’ Somebody.’ 


and aiblins the bonny gentleman 
will bae a saxpence in his pouch to 
gie auld Maggie, for a’ he binna a 
towrist.” 

Cosmo at once took the hint, re- 
sponding to. it very liberally, in 
hopes of getting rid of the old 
woman, whose musical illustrations 
‘were so unpleasantly apropos, 

“Eh! thank ye kindly, sir!” 
she cried; “eh! but this is nae 
towrist’s fee! Siller, and siller, and 
siller! There’s luck in three, and 
there’s luck in nine! I’m nae spae- 
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wife, as my leddy kens, but I’m 
thinkin’ ye’ll be something great 
and gran’ yersel—a belted earl may- 
be, or a baron bauld, mayhap ?” 

“No, Maggie,” said Cosmo, laugh- 
ing, “I’m neither belted earl nor 
baron bold.” 

“ Aweel, ye hae the look o’t, my 
bonny lad; and whiles wha isna 
suld be, and wha suldna be, is; 
and your time may come some day 
—wha kens ? 


| ‘ Bide ye yet, and bide ye yet, 
jYe dinna ken what may betide ye yet.’ 


And I wuss ye weel, for if ye hae 
the heigh look, ye hae the free 
han’; and that’s no aye the way 
o’t. His lordship’s sel’s nane ower 
free wi’ the bawbees. Mony’s the 
time I’ve tell’t him that. ‘The 
han’ o’ a Douglas,’ quo’ I, ‘suld aye 
be tight on the sword, and slack on 
the purse,’ quo’ I. Hoots! he'll no 
heed me; I’m jist daft auld Maggie, 
e ken.” 

“ Well, Maggie,” said Esmé, “ we 
must be going. I don’t think there’s 
anything more here that Mr. Glen- 
cairn would care to see.” 

“ Troth, Miss Esmé, ye’ll be richt 
—naething mair that he wad care 
to see, if I ken him ava’—for it’s no 
the ruins, and it’s no the Fa’, that’s 
brocht him here the day. Na, na! 
it’s something else, as ye ken braw- 
ly, my winsome leddy. 

‘Oh, luve will venture in whaur it daurna 
weel be seen, 
And luve will venture in whaur wisdom 
. ance has been; 
But I will doon yon river rove, amang the 


woods sae green, 
And a’ to pu’ a posie to my ain dear May.’ 


Hoots! ye’ll no be heedin’ me—I’m 
jist daft auld Maggie, ye ken,” 
And here the old woman varied 
the entertainment by dancing a 
pretty long bout of the “ Highland 
fling,” humming the notes of a 
strathspey for music, and conduct- 
ing the performance with a solem- 
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nity of expression in grotesque con- 
trast with the wild vigour of her 
“ footing.” 

“ Bravo! bravo!” cried Cosmo, 
with rage and despair in his heart, 
when she came to a halt; “and 
now we must say good-bye.” 

“ What’s yer hurry ?” 

“Well, it’s growing late, and I 
must be getting home. I'll come 
back another day and hear all your 
old stories.” 

“Wait a wee till I dance ye 
‘ Gillie Callum,’ ” 

“ Not to-day, Maggie; we must 
really be going.” 

“ Aweel, I'll see ye aff my ain 
domain. I culdna dae less, ye 
ken.” 

To be forestalled in your own dec- 
laration of love by a mad woman, 
who shouts your tender secret, 
in transparent parables of grotesque 
song, accompanied with crazy danc- 
ing! Lugete Veneres Cupidinesque ! 
Could anything be more crushing 
to a transcendental lover? And, to 
a maiden for whose wondering eyes 
a doubtful light is just beginning to 
dawn upon the world of love, could 
anything be more overwhelming 
than an illumination so garish, 
brusquely flashed upon the myste- 
rious region which her timid feet 
are in the act of entering? With 
a burning blush fixed in her fair 
check, Esmé, with downcast cyes, 
walked hurriedly and in silence; 
and Cosmo, by her side, moved 
also. without a word, paralysed 
by his sudden drop from the 
pinnacle of high emotion, into the 
bathos wrought by Maggie’s extra- 
vaganza, The old woman followed 
close behind them—now, fortunate- 
ly, launched on an endless legend, 
shouted to ears which did not listen, 
and enlivened with bursts of song 
which rang, weird and shrill, above 
the waters’ roar. 

In these unhappy circumstances 
they rejoined Miss Milkington, up- 








on whom Maggie, mistaking her 
for a tourist, instantly pounced, 
dancing up to her and chanting her 
cicerone’s formula: “ Will see 
the Fa,’ bonny leddy ? Will ye 
see the auld Douglas Castle, bonny 
leddy? and I'll sing ye a sang, and 
tell ye a tale, and dance ye ‘Gillie 
Callum,’ and a’ for a thankye and a 
saxpence, or maybe twa, bonny 
leddy! Hae! gie me the satchel— 
I'll carry’t for ye,” and she was for 
possessing herself of Miss Milking- 
ton’s drawing paraphernalia, but 
that young lady drew back, scared 


' by the wild aspect of the old wo- 


man. 

“ Hoots!” cried Maggie, “ what 
ails ye? I’m jist daft Maggie, ye 
ken. Hae! gie me the satchel,” 
and she again closed with her vic- 
tim, who again started back, pip- 
ing tremulously— 

“Goaway! go away! you horrid, 
dreadful person !” 

Maggie drew herself up, in offend- 
ed dignity. 

** Dreedfu’ person !” she exclaim- 
ed; “is itme? hard ye c’er the like 
o’t? Afore my leddy, too! and me 
a vassal o’ Dunerlacht! and you a 
towrist body frae Dundee, mayhap, 
wha kens? wi’ a face like soured 
sowans, and a 

“Hush, hush, hush, Maggie!” 
cried Esmé; “this lady is a friend 
of mine; and if you say another 
word I shall be very angry. Go 
away at once. I am ashamed. of 
you.” 

“ Dear heart, Miss Esmé! what 
wye was I to ken? The gentles 
ne’er misca’s me; but I beg the 
bonny Miss’s pardon; and aiblins 
she’ll hae a saxpence for auld Meg, 
jist to show there’s nae ill-wull 
atween us.” 

“ You shall get nothing more to- 
day, Maggie. Go away. I am 
extremely displeased with you.” 

“Dinna say that, Miss Esmé— 
but I'll gang: and good-bye to ye, 
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my leddy; and to you, my bonny 
Miss—I’m wae for sayin’ yon aboot 
the sowans ; and to you, my bonny 
gentleman. I wuss ye weel; and 
ye maunna look sae dowie ;—- 
* Ne’er break yer heart for ae rebute, 
But think upon it still, jo! 


Then gin the lassie winna do’t, 
Ye’ll fin’ anither will, jo!’ ”’ 


with which parting counsel, Maggie 
took her departure, and went carol- 
ling away back to her “ain do- 
main,” having performed to perfec- 
tion the functions of that awful 
social pest, the enfant terrible, and 
in his most favourite sphere of 
action. 

And now, if Miss Milkington 
had been neutral and useless all 
her life, she was really serviceable 
at last; for, without her presence, 
what could Esmé and Cosmo have 
done? Could they have . returned 
to the conditions in which the old 
woman had surprised them? Sure- 
ly not; the sensitive delicacy of 
these conditions made that impos- 
sible, after Meg’s interlude. No; 
they were both overwhelmed with 
embarrassment; and they must 
have either acknowledged this by 
a desperate silence, or betrayed it 
in a fiasco of commonplace talk— 
miserable expedients both of them ; 
and to either would have attached 
this danger, that it might have 
developed a new point of depar- 
ture for the relations between 
Cosmo and Esmé, which had now 
begun to move, pretty definitely, 
in a certain direction. Under 
these circumstances Miss Milking- 
ton was a godsend; and it was 
wonderful to see the sudden in- 
terest which both her companions 
displayed in her and her artistic 
performances, and the persistence 
with which their remarks were ad- 
dressed exclusively to her on the 
homeward route. This circum- 
stance, and a certain feverish 
loquacity which they displayed, 














might have been suggestive to the 
average female mind; but Miss 
Milkington’s wits were rather below 
par, and her only emotion:at the 
conclusion of the journey was one 
of relief at her escape from so un- 
wonted a conversational strain. 

Lord Germistoune and Phil Den- 
wick had just returned from some 
other quarter, and were standing at 
the castle door when tbe party 
arrived, Esmé, with somewhat 
suspicious empressement, hastened 
to tell her father of their vain 
search for him at the ruins—even 


‘venturing to speak of it as a dis- 


appointment—and described the 
old woman’s encounter with Miss 
Milkington, as though it had been 
the prominent feature in the after- 
noon’s adventures. Lord Germis- 
toune, loftily unsuspecting, and glad 
of an occasion against old Maggie, 
whose freedom of speech, but for 
Esmé’s intervention, would have 
long since procured her disestab- 
lishment, “ extended” himself with 
some ardour on this matter, vow- 
ing that Maggie was a distinct pest, 
and that the cup of her abomina- 
tions was now full to the brim. 

“Tf Miss Milkington desires it,” 
said his lordship, “the woman shall 
be cashiered at once,” 

“Oh yes, please,” lisped Miss 
Milkington ; “she is so dreadfully 
horrid.” — 

.“No, no, no!” cried Esmé; “1 
won’t have her cashiered! It was 
all from a mistake. Maggie mistook 
Miss Milkington for one of the 
tourists, whom she looks upon as 
her serfs. That was all; and I only 
mentioned it as a joke—not to get 
the poor old thing into trouble.” 

This was really magnanimous, 
considering the enormity of Mag- 
gie’s unreported offences, and it pre- 
vailed, Lord Germistoune dropping 
the bone after a little further wor- 
rying over it. 

“T greatly admired the Fall, from 
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this side, Lord Germistoune,” said 
Cosmo ; “ it is quite the best “point 
of view I have seen.” 

“We have always considered it 
undeniably the best point of view,” 
replied Lord Germistoune ; “ and if 
you, Mr. Denwick, do me the favour 
to visit me again, I shall hope to in- 
troduce you to it.” 

Phil expressed his acknowledg- 
ments; and as their dog-cart now 
drove up, the young men made their 
adieux, 

“Good-bye,” said Cosmo to Esmné. 


“ Good-bye,” she murmured : her 
eyes had not met his, since old Mag- 
gie’s intervention at the Fall, and 
they were still cast down, 

“Good-bye,” he repeated, retain- 
ing her hand, so that she looked up 
involuntarily into his face, and there 
again read the earnest story of his 
love—legible, now, beyond any mis- 
interpretation. A sudden blush 
flashed over her fair brow, and she 
drooped those beautiful eyes, in 
which there was trouble, but no 
longer any bewilderment. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


While the afternoon had been 
ocenpied for Esmé and Cosmo by 
these strange events, Lord Germis- 
toune and Phil had passed it to- 
gether in a téte-d-téte, characterised 
by dreary monologue on his lord- 
ship’s part, and the despairing at- 
tention of amiable docility on the 
side of his companion. They had 
thoroughly “done” the castle, with- 
in and without. Phil had had to 
pay dearly for his imputed cunning 
in architecture, by diving into many 
mouldy dungeons, and scaling the 
tortuous stairs of many a rickety 
turret; for everywhere there was 
an “ object of interest,” and on each 
Lord Germistoune descanted at 
length. Then there were the tra- 
ditions of the place, complex and 
numerous; and from each section 
of the discourse an inference had to 
be drawn, to the personal glorifica- 
tion of his lordship, who, somehow, 
eontrived to take credit for every- 
thing, from a gargoyle to a ghost. 
Thus it took a eonsiderabie time to 
exhaust the castle; and when that 
was done, Lord Germistoune carried 
Phil off to see the bridge and gate- 
house, which were modern, though 
in the ancient style, and on which 
the noble proprietor greatly prided 
himself, stating them to be from his 


own design. “I found that the 
architects were making a botch of 
the business, so I took it into my 
own hands, and did it myself, 
with, I venture to think, respect- 
able results.’ This legend had 
been current for forty years, so that, 
by the law of prescription, at Icast, 
it was entitled to the honours of 
veracious history. 

As they walked down from the 
eastle, Phil, remarking on the beau- 
ty of the scenery, happened to say 
how grateful he felt to Cosmo for 
giving him the chance of visiting 
it; and Lord Germistoune, with 
“the mystery” still haunting his 
fancy, thought the present might be 
a good opportunity for probing it, 
and set about doing so accordingly. 

“You are an old friend of his, I 
believe ?” he inquired. 

“ Yes, Glencairn is my oldest, and, 


I may certainly say, my best friend.” 
- School friendships are very 
binding.” 


“ We were not school-fellows, but 
our friendship dates farther back 
than sehool days —in fact it is 
hereditary ; our fathers, and even 
our grandfathers, were friends,” 

“ Hum ! country neighbours, per- 
haps ?” 

“No, not exactly that. They 
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were very much connected in busi- 
ness, I believe, and my grandfather 
was guardian to Glencairn’s father.” 

“Ah, indeed! That naturally 
constitutes a tie.” 

“Tt has not made much of a tie 
between me and old Mr. Glencairn,” 
said Phil, laughing ; “,but, after all, 
that was probably due to my fault 
more than as 

“ You catch a view of the bridge, 
here, Mr. Denwick, which I think 
is effective.” 

“Tt is indeed,” said Phil, “ most 
effective ;” and when {it had been 
duly admired, Lord Germistoune 
resumed — “ But I beg your par- 
don; J interrupted you. You were 
about to relate some facetious inci- 
dent in connection with Mr. Glen- 
eairn’s father ?” 

“Oh no! I once rejected some 
advice of his, at which he was very 
angry, and I have not seen him 
since—that was all.” 

“It would appear that the gentle- 
man is arbitrary.” 

“Yes, I believe he is rather an 
arbitrary man; and when a man of 
that sort is consulted on a matter 
connected with his own speciality, 
he expects to have his advice 
taken.’ 

“His speciality, you say ?” 

“Yes, I consulted him about 
an investment; and I suppose Mr. 
Glencairn is at the top of the tree 
in finance matters.” 

“* May I ask who, and what, Mr. 
Glencairn is?” 

“ Oh, don’t you know ?” 

“Is it very remarkable that I 
should not know ?” 

“Not at all; I merely fancied, 
somehow, that you did. He was 
the head of an important firm in 
the iron trade, and is now chair- 
man of a company which took over 
the business; besides which, he is 
a great—I don’t exactly know What 
call it; ‘financial operator’ is, 
believe, the expression.” 








“Why!” cried Lord Germis- 
toun@ in great astonishment, “ you 
must mean Archibald Glencairn ?” 

“Yes, I do. The title of the 
company is ‘ Archibald Glencairn 
& Co, Limited.’ ” 

“T have some reason to know 
about it; but Archibald Glencairn 
—surely he is not your friend’s 
father ?” 

“ Indeed he is.” 

“ Some one distinctly assured me 
to the contrary; and besides, I al- 
ways understood that the individual 
in question is a bachelor, and a 
kind of hermit, living alone in some 
remote quarter. I know it is next 
to impossible to get a personal in- 
terview with him,—a symptom I 
have never liked in the man—a 
distinctly suspicious symptom.” 

“ Well, he is Glencairn’s father; 
he lives as you say, and has beet 
long a widower, But you know 
him, after all, Lord Germistoune ?” 

“In a business way, I do; but 
only in a business way. His firm 
had all my Ferniehall minerals, 
and my Welsh field into the bar- 
gain; and in consideration of this, 
on the formation of the company, I 
was induced to become a share- 
holder to a considerable extent. 1 
trust my confidence was justified.” 

“T have full confidence in the 
company; and I speak as a pro- 
spective shareholder.” 

“Oh, indeed! Well you know, 
the dividends have not been what 
we anticipated—there has been a 
continuous diminution.” 

“But we must consider the 
general stagnation of trade,” cried 
Phil, who had heard Mr. Hopper 
in apology a hundred times; “and 
then, there is a guaranteed mini- 
mum.” 

“Yes; that is to say, there is 
Mr. Archibald Glencairn.” 

“Who is a tower of strength. 
His credit is most assured, and his 
integrity is proverbial,” 
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“Integrity is a good thing, ig it 
is not capital.” 

“Oh, but he has an immense 
capital,” 

“ With which he ‘ operates fin- 
ancially.’ I tell you frankly, the 
man did not impress me favourably, 
very much the reverse. I have 
only met himonce, You can’t meet 
him—he won’t let you meet him, 
He skulks—by the Lord Harry, 
skulks! and if you do meet him, 
he insults you. My dealings with 
him have been, with one exception, 
by correspondence, and his tone on 
paper is never what it ought to be 
—curt and self-sufficient, and in 
addressing me, quite devoid of that 
recognition of my status in the 
world, not to say in his company, 
which I have a right to expect; 
and I shall not soon forget the way 
he received me, on the one occasion 
when I succeeded in getting access 
to him. He didn’t rise, he kept 
his hat on his head, he continued 
his writing, and actually motioned 
me—me /—to a chair, with his in- 
fernal pen, just as if I had been a— 
a huckster like himself! I at once 
stated roundly that. my time was 
too valuable to be trifled with in 
that fashion; and what do you ~~ 
pose the fellow replied, almost wit 
out looking up? Why, that it was 
his rule (his rule!) to transact busi- 
ness by correspondence alone; and 
that if I chose to force him out of 
his groove, to his great inconveni- 
ence, I must expect inconvenience 
to myself. Then when I began to 
remonstrate temperately, but firmly, 
he held up his hand !—to me !|—to 
impose silence, by the Lord Harry! 
Of course I at once left him, and 
you may be very sure I have not 
repeated the experiment of calling 
upon him. The man is arrogance 
personified, and arrogance is ‘the 
parent of recklessness, a quality 
which is not reassuring in the chair- 
man and guarantor of a company. 





I have my uneasy moments about 
the man, I can teil you. And so 
he is your friend’s father? Hum!” 

“T have always heard the highest 
opinions of his Leads and sagacity, 
but his manner is certainly brusque 
and disagreeable—so very unlike 
his son’s.” 

“Hum! The son is not con- 
nected with the business—with the 
company ?” 

“Oh no, he has a large private 
fortune; though, by the by, indi- 
rectly through me, he is now be- 
coming connected with the com- 
pany.” 

And here true-hearted Phil, full 
of enthusiasm for his friend’s gener- 
osity, impulsively related what noble 
things Cosmo was doing for him. 
The narrative failed to evoke the 
admiration anticipated, on Lord 
Germistoune’s part, who said drily, 
“When you have reached my time 
of life, Mr. Denwick, you will know 
that there are many wheels within 
wheels in financial matters; and that 
in transactions like this—though I 
trust your case*may be exceptional 
—a quid pro quo is invariably ex- 
tracted.” 

“Impossible in my case. Glen- 
cairn knows only too well that he 
couldn’t get a guid out of me. I 
feel certain he would have ?given 
me the money as an unconditional 
present, if he had thought it for my 
good—if I would have accepted it, 
that is to say.” 

“Ha! hum! indeed! * There 
now, take the whole effect of that 
bridge and gatehouse, and say what 
en think of an architect who would 

ave placed the gate on this side?” 

Lord Germistoune had got the 
information he desired, and Cosmo’s 
merits not being a congenial theme, 
he changed the subject abruptly. 
He had got the desired intelligence ; 
and though the foundling theory lay 
in ruins, it afforded his prejudice 
some consolation to learn that Cosmo 
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was the son of so objectionable a 
arent. 

“ Well, I have probed the mys- 
tery about this Mr. Glencairn,” he 
said that evening to Mrs. Raven- 
hall. 

* Have you really, Lord Germis- 
toune? How clever of you! Now, 
do tell me. I suppose Lady Bugles 
was mistaken, [ am afraid you 
are going to dissolve the little 
romance, There is something - so 
divinely romantic about foundlings ! 
Well?” 

“ There is nothing romantic about 
his origin. Quite the reverse. His 
father is a City man of the most 
flagrant and offensive description 
—purse-proud, arrogant, a specu- 
lator.” 

* And vulgar, of course ?” 

“Vulgar! the man is distinctly a 
brute.” Then he repeated the his- 
tory of his cavalier reception by 
Mr. Glencairo. 

“ Ah,” said Mrs. Ravenhall, “I 
felt there was something wrong.” 

“‘ My instinets never deceive me. 
I always had my misgivings about 
the young man.” 

“ How sly of him to conceal all 
this!” 

“That is quite of a piece with 
the rest of the—ahem!—busi- 
ness,” 

“Now I think of it, there is 
something artificial and disingenu- 
ous in bis manner and expression, 
though he is certainly well-bred 
enough. Now everything is ex- 
plained; the necessity for constant 
dissimulation puts a strain on the 
manner naturally.” 

“ But what business has he to go 
dissimulating about in society ?” 

“Tt certainly leaves a_ painful 
impression on the mind. Miady, 
of course, feels it more keenly than 
a gentleman. She knows so well 
what hazards there are for her own 
sex in the devices of clever adven- 
turers.” 








“ Well, ‘adventurer’ is possibly 
too strong a word.” 

“ Perhaps it is, but it is hard to 
find a milder substitute.” 

“You see the young man _ is 
wealthy, and ‘adventurer’ implies 
the reverse.” 

“True; but, dear Lord Germis- 
toune, pardon me, a man may have 
designs unconnected with money 
which are still unjustifiable in his 
position; and if he conceals his 
position to carry out his projects, 
he is, in a certain sense, an adven- 
turer, I think.” 

“ Very true, very true.” 

“ And I confess it always makes 
me tremble when I see persons of 
this sort brought into contact with 
girls in whom I feel interest,” 

“ Conceivably they might be most 
dangerous; but fortunately, in this 
case, our hero seems to have no at- 
tractions for the fair sex, I think 
they seem quite unanimous in mak- 
ing fan of him here, The fact is, 
aman so enamoured of himself as 
this gentleman appears to be, és de- 
void of attraction for women, I 
think,” he added, with a dry laugh, 
“we need have no apprehensions 
for Lady Bugles’s peace of mind.” 

“Oh, Lady Bugles! ha! ha! 
I wasn’t thinking of her. If it 
were only Lady Bugles, I should 
be spared much anxiety.” 

“Trust an old map of the world, 
Mrs. Ravenhall, and dismiss anxiety 
for any of your young protégées. 
This youag man is not the stuff of 
which Jady-killers are made ; though 
possibly some of them might be at- 
tracted by his fortune; and, if that 
were so, I suppose neither you nor 
I need feel any atiliction. Buta 
lady-killer!. No, no. I think I 
ought to know something on that 
subject.” ‘ 

“The less you encourage him to 
come here, Lord Germistoune, the 
safer it will be, I assure you,” said 
Mrs. Ravenhall, goaded on by his 
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maddening obtuseness to all her 
hints. 

“Encourage him, my dear lady! 
what are you talking of? I never 
fancied the fellow ; and after these 
discoveries, you may be sure I shall 
only have such intercourse with 
him asthe claims of neighbourhood 
rigorously demand.” 

“T hope that will not amount to 
much.” 

“You may trust me, I think, to 


CHAPTER 


The next day being Sunday, Mrs. 
Ravenhall had one of her “tiresome 
headaches.” In London she would 
not, for worlds, have been absent 
from her post in a certain fashion- 
able sanctuary, where the cultus of 
the bonnet was very devoutly per- 
formed; but under circumstances 
like the present, where there was 
an absence of any real devotional 
inducement, the tiresome affliction 
usually supervened, and, as on this 
occasion, kept her away from church. 
The quiet and leisure secured to 
her by the absence of the party, she 
devoted, like a Ministry outvoted in 
the House, to the “ consideration of 


- her position,” which she found to 


be very far indeed from satisfactory. 
For many a week, now, she had 
toiled and spun for her incorrigible 
brother; sacrifices innumerable she 
had made, of time, convenience, 
and even money. In return he had 


‘amused her with false hopes and 


endless postponements ; and at last, 
when the rival interest of sport had 
come into competition, he appeared 
to have abandoned all consideration 
of that which ought to have been 
paramount. And while Tom thus 
remained inactive, perils thickened 
from other quarters. Lord Ribston 
was obviously in the field, and 
would, doubtless, declare himself 
before long. Possibly there was 
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know exactly what is fit and pro- 
per in such matters,” said his lord- 
ship, his crest palpably rising at 
Mrs. Ravenhall’s pertinacity. 

“The egotism and vanity of this 
old imbecile make him simply im- 
penetrable,” she thought to herself; 
but not venturing on any broader 
hints for the present, she assured 
the old lord that his tact and dis- 
cretion were infallible, and so drop- 
ped the subject. 


XXXIV. 


not much to be apprehended in that 
fact; but Cosmo Glencairn was 
also in the field, and her instinctive 
suspicion that he was dangerous, 
had now ripened into the firmest 
conviction. All her manceuvres 
against him had hitherto failed. 
She had done her best to make him 
ridiculous with the party at the 
castle, and so, indirectly, with Esmé ; 
but her principal aim had not been 
reached. Her innuendos about his 
birth had led to nothing but a dis- 
covery of the truth, which had done 
no good; for Lord Germistoune’s 
dislike for Cosmo was a foregone 
conclusion, which did not require to 
be quickened. Her hints to his 
lordship had missed fire; her direct 
action with Esmé had only roused 
a spirit of championship in the 
latter, which Mrs. Ravenhall knew 
to be full of peril. Miss Milking- 
ton had apprised her of the excur- 
sion to the ruins, and she felt that, 
if a few such opportunities were to 
recur, Cosmo, desperately in love 
and resolute, as he clearly was, 


‘might soon succeed in capturing the 


affections of the heiress. 

The situation was discouragin 
in the extreme. She felt baffled 
and powerless; and Tom would not 
help her. She had but one hope, 
and it was this. Esmé had evi- 
dently the most cordial liking for 
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Tom ; she and he were on terms of 
the easiest intimacy. That, indeed, 
precluded the idea of Jove on her 
part. But might it not be 
sible—before she was thus affected 
from another quarter, before she 
knew the meaning of love at all— 
might it not be possible for Tom to 
succeed by a sort of coup de main, 
in which surprise on her part, and 
exceptional energy upon his, should 
extract from the warmth of her 
friendship and her inexperience 
and simplicity, the prize which he 
aimed at? If once her heart knew 
what love was, it would be too late. 
Possibly, not probably, however, it 
was already too late. In any case, 
this seemed the sole device remain- 
ing—a forlorn hope, perhaps, but 
the only one. But would Tom en- 
tertain it? Well, if he would not, 
she resolved to wash her hands of 
him. She dearly loved success for 
its own sake ; and that passion had 
helped to support her in many 
trials: but she was growing weary 
of this long up-hill fight without 
allies ; she was now very much in- 
clined to own herself beaten, and 
abandon it; and her just resent- 
ment against her brother had no 
small influence in drawing her to 
this conclusion, ‘“ Well,” she said, 
“T will give him this one more 
chance, and if he doesn’t choose to 
take my view, I'll be done with 
“him and his affairs.” 

In the midst of these meditations 
she was disturbed by a knock at 
the door. Hastily snatching up a 
Church Service, she invited the 
knocker to enter, when who but 
Tom himself should make his ap- 
pearance, That worthy had also 
absented himself from church, by 
a not very remarkable coincidence ; 
but as he had recently been shy of 
anythiug like a téte-d-téte with his 
sister, it was singular that he should 
have sought this interview, and 
timed it so opportunely. His face 








was excessively lugubrious, and he 
carried in his hand a bundle of 
papers, which his sister at once re- 
cognised as specimens of a'kind of 
literature with which the post very 
frequently favoured him. 

“Not at church ?” 
Ravenhall, very dryly. 

“ No, Lucy, the devil is too sick 
even to be a monk to-day.” 

Well, if you will sit up all night 
in the smoking-room fm 

“ Hang the smoking-room! that 
has nothing to do with it. I’m 
sick of life!” And he dashed his 
papers vehemently on the floor. 

“ Pray don’t litter my room ; and 
please remember that I have a head- 
ache,” said his sister. 

“ Headache! what is a headache, 
compared with total collapse and 
ruin ?” 

“Pm not in a position to judge; 
the headache is quite bad enough 
for me, I know.” 

“ What selfish humbugs women 
are |” cried Tom, ferociously. 

“T daresay you’re right,” said 
Mrs. Ravenhall, languidly; “ but 
don’t you think you had better go 
and takea walk? I don’t feel quite 
equal to tragedy this morning, and 
that seems to be your programme,” 

“Don’t drive me mad, Lucy. 
You see before you a desperate 
man.” 

“ And I invite him to relieve me 
of the spectacle, which has none of 
the charm of novelty. I really wish 
you would go. You can see that 
I am at my exercises; and besides, 
my headache is no trifle.” 

“Very well—good-bye; I’m off, 
finally ;” and he gathered up his 
papers. “You may sneer at my 
desperation as much as you please ; 
but it’s true this time. Good-bye; 
you may as well shake hands.” 

‘* Good-bye,” said Mrs. Ravenhall, 
and gave her hand with contemptu- 
ous indifference. 

Tom went resolutely to the door 
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and ‘opened it; but before he dis- 
appeared his sister called to him, 
“Tom !” 

“ Well?” 

“ What do you mean? where are 
you going to?” 

* Out of this cursed country.” 

“ But where ?” 

“TI haven’t quite decided. I’m 
going to emigrate; it may be to 
Paphlagonia—or—or—Otaheite. I 
don’t know. I’m going, at all 
events.” 

“And why this sudden resolu- 
tion ?” 

“Why! 
ters.” 

“Oh no, no; please not.” 

‘Then why on earth do you stop 
me?” and he turned his face again 
in the direction of Paphlagonia. 

Mrs. Ravenhall, recognising in his 
more than ordinary disturbance a 
possible basis of operations, again 
recalled him, 

“T suppose,” she said, “it is only 
the old story ?” 

“With a difference—for the 
worse. Just listen. I wrote to a 
whole lot of duns some time ago— 
when I was going to Italy—and 
said that, as 1 was obliged to be 
absent on a mission which involved 
uncertainty of address, for six 
months or so, they had better 
make any financial remarks whieh 
might occur to them in the inter- 
val to my solicitor. I wrote also 
to him, and said that I-was off on 
a promiscuous cruise, and that I 
should feel obliged by his making 
the best fight he could with any 
creditors of mine who might apply 
to him during my absence. I also 
told him (which was quite true) 
that I had instructed my banker to 
pay to him any remittances which 
might come to his hands for my 
credit; and these funds I authorised 
him to administer, at his discretion, 
for the appeasement of my creditors. 

“Well, to cut the matter short, 


just look at these let- 
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the solicitor has proved to be lym- 
phatic, and without breadth of 
view; unequal, in fact, to the 
strain. He writes—here is his con- 
temptible effusion—that he must 
decline to have his offices mobbed, 
morn, noon, and night, by my cre- 
ditors. He states that one man— 
a tobacconist, and a very turbulent 
fellow (I know the beast !)—may 
really be said to reside in his ante- 
room; and he can’t stand it any 
longer. The banker, he says, de- 
rides (so like him /) the idea of re- 
mittances; there are four county 
court summonses out against me, 
and two judgments; and he adds 
that his life is. made a burden to 
him ;—as if that were a matter of 
the faintest interest to me/ He 
suggests that I should remit to him 
at once, say five hundred pounds ; 
and estimates that a farther large 
sum—say a thousand, roughly— 
will be necessary within the next 
few weeks or there will be, what 
he calls ‘grave complications.’ But 
the sting of the letter is in its tail. 
If, he says, the named sum is not 
at once forthcoming, he will be ob- 
liged to divulge my address, and 
abandon his business connection 
with me. There! what do you 
think of that?” 

“Think of it? it is simply dis- 

ceful.” 

“ Yes, it does show callousness ; 
still we must remember that the 
fellow is a half-bred—not entitled 
by birth to chivalrous instincts,” 

“You know perfectly well that it 
is to you I am alluding.” 

“Me!” 

“Of course. Your conduct is 
absolutely revolting.” 

“TI came here expecting sym- 
pathy, Lucy,” said Tom, with 
mournful dignity, “and not insult, 
from you, at least. I shall now 
leave you.” 

“And may.I ask how this five 
hundred pounds is to, be paid!” 
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“That, I think, is a problem 
which we may safely leave the ex- 
pectant payees to solve among 
themselves, if they can. It no 
longer interests me,—not even as 
an abstract question. I propose to 
avoid any discussion of it with 
them, which could only lead to 
angry recriminations, and not im- 
possibly to the curtailment of my 
personal liberty, which I could 
never brook. No! I will escape 
from these annoyances, and seek an 
asylum, and a new point of depar- 
ture, among simpler forms of life.” 

“In plain words ‘run away from 
your creditors ?’” 

“T can quite conceive that the 
ruffians might describe it in some 
such way.” 

“ And so you are off, at once, on 
this reputable journey ?” 

“ Well, there seems to be nothing 
else for it. If I waited, you see, till 
Wednesday, or so, I should proba- 
bly have to receive certain visitors 
here, whom I would rather avoid. 
One has a delicacy in receiving any 
visitors in another man’s house; 
and in this case, it would be spe- 
cially distasteful.” 

“ Whom on earth do you mean ?” 

 Bailiffs.” 

“What! do you dare to bring 
such people about Lord Germis- 
toune’s house ?” 

“Ha! ha! ‘Dare!’ unfortun- 
ately they don’t require ‘bringing.’ 
They will have no delicacy about 
coming uninvited.” 

“This is disgrace for all of us!” 

“Yes, it is, you know; that’s 
why I came here just now; but 
your unreasonable heat seems to 
make any business-like conversation 
impracticable; so no good purpose 
can be served by protracting the 
scene,” 

“These wretches will 
come here and arrest you ?” 

“No they won’t arrest me—I'll 
take care of «that; but they will 


actually 





come here and look for me, and 
put a watch over the house; prob- 
ably arrest Ribston or Berkeley, 
or some other fellow, by ‘mistake, 
now and then—perhaps Lord Ger- 
mistoune himself, if they fall in 
with him in the dark. Of course, 
I shall be on the friendly billows 
by that time. Ha! ha! now I 
think of it, there is something 
awfully funny in the idea of their 
arresting Ribby, or the old patri- 


arch! Ha! ha! ha! how they will 
swear ! The castle will be quite 
wakened up.” 


“Monster! have you no consid- 
eration for your family ?” 

“Frankly, no. There must be 
reciprocity in.such matters, and my 
family have no consideration for 
me.” 

“T never heard of such ingrati- 
tude !” 

* We should never agree about 
that; so, on the whole, I think I'll 
go now.” 

“Tell me why you came here 
just now ?” 

“ My dear Lucy, because I thought 
it right so far to consider my fam- 
ily, though they don’t consider me, 
as to let them know, through yon, 
what is impending 5 so that, if they 
thought it worth their while, they 
might save themselves from this 
little scandal. It was the merest 
matter of courtesy on my part. The 
previous conduct of the family 
makes it evident that I could have 
no selfish hopes. Now I have dis- 
charged my duty, and may go.” 

“Even if the family were will- 
ing, I don’t know where the money 
could come from—I don’t know 
who has it ?” 

“No, no, of course not. Let us 
drop the subject. Lord Germis- 
toune, to be sure, will blow his 
bugle pretty loudly over the matter; 
but after all, that won’t break any 
of the family’s bones.” 

* And here, with this catastrophe 
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staring you in the face, you have 
been neglecting the only obvious 
means of extricating yourself!” 

“Tf you refer to Miss Douglas, 
I deny the neglect; and even were 
I engaged to her at this moment, 
pray reflect that I could not ask 
her father for the money now,” 

“Ah! in these circumstances. we 
might have come forward.” 

“You would then have discovered 
where the money could come from! 
Well, well, I forgive you. Poor 
human nature! Go on.” 

“ Well, theny as to not neglecting 
your opportunities——” 

“Your whole view of me in this 
matter, Lucy, is based on a miscon- 
ception of my tactics, which have 
been pursued with the dogged per- 
sistence of a sleuth-hound.” 

“Really? they have been won- 
derfully masked.” 

“That’s the art of the thing. 
Listen. You wished me to carry 
on a thunder-and-lightning court- 
ship; well, I saw, almost at once, 
that that was inexpedient for many 
reasons, I therefore changed front, 
and resolved to proceed by a slower 
method, but, I think, a surer one 
—and that was, gradually and al- 
most imperceptibly, to make my- 
self necessary to Miss Douglas’s 
existence.” 

“By avoiding her persistently, 
and shooting grouse from morning 
to night ” 

“The art of the thing again! 
Success has attended my pro- 
cedure.” 

‘“‘ You are necessary to her exist- 
ence now, are you?” 

“Very nearly; but I don’t go 
quite so far as that. What I mean 
to say is, that she likes me im- 
mensely—more than any one else, 
in her own quiet way. You won’t 
venture to deny that her liking is 
obvious 2” 

“Then why don’t you _perse- 
vere ?” 


s-% 
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“I am persevering, slowly, and 
unostentatiously; but it takes 
time; and just as success seems 
within my grasp, this horrible ex- 
plosion takes place, and my scheme 
is ruined,” 

“TI should have said, ‘Just as 
success was finally escaping your 
gras 2 ” 

“Yes, you would, I daresay. 
That’s our point of divergence.. I 
am only telling you what my view 
was, and what my scheme has 
been,” 

“ Are you serious ?” 

“Ts a man in my situation likely 
to jest?” 

“You. think she would accept 
you now, if you proposed ?” 

“ Very likely ; but it would be 
safer to give her more time. But, 
of course, that’s out of the question 
now; so what’s the good of talk- 
ing? I say! only fancy if the 
bailiffs were to arrive just as Lord 
Germistoune had given me_ his 
blessing! Ha! ha! Something 
like a dramatic situation, ch? Did 
it ever occur to you, by the by, 
what a capital Sir Anthony Abso- 
lute his lordship would make ?” 

“ Pray let us keep to the matter 
in hand. As you say, it is out of 
the question to give her more time. 
I don’t mean because of these 
wretches who are coming to hunt 
you: I mean that there are other 
influences at work—some one else 
has got his designs upon her.” 

“Pooh, pooh! nonsense! Old 
Ribby! She laughs at him.” 

“Ah! I don’t mean Lord Rib- 
ston; there is Mr. Glencairn 4 

“ Ridiculous, He repudiated the 
idea altogether.” 

“6 and others,” added Mrs. 
Ravenhall, deeming ft hazardous to 
dwell too forcibly on Cosmo. 

“ Well, I don’t care whom you 
mean. No one else has a chance.” _ 
“ You are wonderfully confident.” 

“ With a little more time.” 
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“ Which you can’t have.” 

“Tf these bailiffs could be 
stopped !” 

“T have wy very strong opinion, 
that even if they could be stopped, 
your only chance would lie in in- 
stant action. Your only chance. 
Other influences are working, and 
working rapidly; take my word 
for it.” 

“Well, well, we needn’t worry 
about it. I must go and see about 
my packing.” 

“ And leave the family to be dis- 
graced ?” 

“ How can I help it ?” 

“Listen, Here is the very last 
effort I mean to make for you, and 
Z will not make it without a most 
stringent condition. With the view 
I take of this affair with Miss 
Douglas, I say immediate action is 
absolutely necessary. I may be 
right or I may be wrong; that 
isfmy view, and I mean to make it 
the foundation of a proposal to you, 
which is this: If you will now pro- 
mise me, upon your sacred honour 
as a gentleman, to propose to Miss 
Douglas within forty-eight hours, 
you shall have the money you 
require for these wretches. It will 
greatly hamper me, but I shall trust 
to being repaid, either by your 
brother or by yourself, when you 
are able. What do you say ?” 

“Lucy! Say! It’s awfully sud- 
den; it takes my breath away,” 
stammered Tom, who had, of course, 
been playing for this stake all the 
time, but without these terrible 
conditions. 

“ That is positively the only con- 
dition on which I will move a hand 
to help you,” continued Mrs. Raven- 
hall. 

“ And the further sam—roughly, 
a thousand pounds—which will be 
required a few weeks later ?” 

“ Well, I will promise to use my 
influence about that with your 
brother, if, after honestly carrying 





out your conditions, you honestly 
fail with Miss Douglas.” 

Tom walked to the window and 
mused, After all, he was in a ter- 
rible hole, and this would extricate 
him, and leave him something in 
hand—the sums “roughly” re- 
quired by his solicitor being prob- 
ably somewhere about three hun- 
dred and fifty, and eight hundred, 
rather than five hundred and a 
thousand, the respective balances 
representing, more or less, the little 

rofit which'Tom counted upon mak- 
Ing on such cash transactions as his 
family undertook for his benefit. 

Lax morality this for a man who 
could still respect his word of honour; 
but the continued pressure of money 
difficulties, and the perpetual shifts 
which they involved, had no doubt 
left their mark upon Tom, as they 
have constantly left it upon men of 
a higher stamp. And besides, Tom 
had what he called “strong per- 
ceptions of the family tie,” which 
involved the firm conviction that 
his family were, by the law of na- 
tural affection, bound to “see him 
through” his .scrapes; and that, 
since they now pretty uniformly 
failed to recognise this duty, he was 
justified in levying on them, and 
taking any advantage of them which 

resented itself. Proceeding with 

is reflections, he felt that he had 
to face a refusal; he was confident 
that that was in store for him; but 
what of that? It happened to lots 
of fellows; and at this moment, he 
was by no means sure that it was 
not preferable to the alternative, 
with all its prospective advantages, 
The act of proposal was really the 
worst of it. While he thus re- 
flected, Mrs. Ravenhall arose, and, 
opening a despatch-box, took there- 
from a cheque - book, and began 
leisurely to turn over the foils 
thereof. There was considerable 
art in this suggestive movement. 
Tom’s eye kindled. 
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“ Well, Lucy,” he said, “I think 

ce a risk but I'll close; I'll take 
nge.” 

at ie your sacred word of hon- 

our, and within forty-eight hours ?” 

“ Within that time; upon my 
sacred word of honour.” 

‘“¢ Then I am satisfied.” 

“] daresay: but I’m not; no 
more are the bailiffs. This is dis- 
tinctly a ready-money transaction.” 

“Oh! you require the cheque 
now ?” 

“Clearly, unless you wish the 
bailiffs to mix themselves up with 
my proposal,” 

Mrs. Ravenhall took up a pen 
and detached a cheque, Tom stand- 
ing over her, 

“There are generally,” he said, 
“some vexatious little law expenses 
in staying proceedings, I suspect 
it will be better to err on’ the safe 
side, and make the sum guineas. 
Five hundred guineas—in other 
words, five hundred and twenty- 
five pounds, There! that’s it. 
Thanks !” 

“ Now remember! by this time 
on Tuesday.” 

* You have my word of honour, 
Lucy ; but make it Tuesday. mid- 
night. You know one can’t com- 
mand one’s time during the day 
here, and the evening opportunities 
will be more plentiful.” 

“Very well; but it’s the very 
last concession.” 

“All right. Now I feel quite 
faint with all this agitation. I 
must positively go and rub in a lit- 
tle sherry.” 
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The thieves’ compact being thus 
concluded, Mrs. Ravenhall lay back 
on the sofa, and thought it over. 
On the whole it was her own 
scheme, with the slight difference 
that it was more expensive by five 
hundred and twenty-five pounds; 
but she was not disposed to make 
much of that, every other road to 
success being absolutely barred. 
If he should succeed, what a coup, 
what a triumph it would be! Such 
a brilliant match! such wealth, 
prestige, and position, and all to 
be acquired by a eee young- 
er son, through the finesse of his 
capable sister! Besides the solid 
family advantages, there was repu- 
tation to accrue from that; ay, that 
there was! And then, from a 
minor point of view, Esmé in her- 
self would be so excellent a wife 
for Tom !—a safe wife, upon whom, 
even in these risky days, one might 
certainly depend. Altogether it 
would be worth far more than all 
her trouble and sacrifice, if he 
should sueceed. But could he? 
He seemed strangely confident of 
his footing with Esmé; and they 
certainly — to be on the best 
of terms. But could he be trusted 
to play his cards? There was the 
main doubt. Ah! she must re- 
hearse it with him, and send him 
to the trial equipped, cap- a - pie, 
with the armour of her worldly 
craft. The die would soon be cast. 
Forty-eight hours, and then—vic- 
tory; or, if defeat, at least also a 
release from a long and harassing 
campaign. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


It took a good deal to damp 
Tom Wyedale’s spirits. Blessed 
by nature with a very buoyant 
temperament, neither dyspepsia, 
nor any sense of the responsibilities 
of life, disturbed him ; and familiar- 





ity with the only kind of difficul- 
ties which constantly beset him, 
enabled him, as a rule, to carry him- 
self with cheerfal nonchalance, in 
circumstances which usually darken 
the faces of most men. In the cir- 
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cumstances, however, which now 
confronted him, his past experience 
could do nothing to help or re- 
assure him; and as he contem- 
plated them, on that Sunday after- 
noon, after leaving his sister, 
his courage gradually oozed away. 
Sitting alone by the river, in a 
remote part of the glen, he spent 
the long hours between luncheon 
and dinner in revolving various 
schemes and considerations in con- 
nection with the ordeal which lay 
before him. He felt that it was 
now absolutely inevitable. Slippery 
though he was, the words “sacred 
honour of a gentleman” involved a 
pledge which he would not have 
dreamt of violating; and even if 
he would—(which we are far from 
asserting)—have attempted to fulfil 
his engagement in the letter, while 
practically evading it, by some 
such device as a burlesque proposal, 
it was obvious that uothing of the 
sort would escape detection by his 
sister, who was evidently in a de- 
termined and dangerous frame of 
mind, It must be fairly done— 
that was clear. But how? where? 
when? in what words? and with 
what results? He felt that he 
might put an acceptance out of the 
question ; or, if so unlikely a thing 
were to happen, there would. be 
plenty of time after its occurrence 
to consider the revolution in his 
life which would thereby be in- 
volved. 

But the alternative? Refusal? 
The fact of being refused was only 
an essential episode in a drama 
which, from first to last, was hor- 
rible to contemplate ; in itself, in- 
deed, it was not half so bad as the 
act of proposal. For in Tom’s soul 
there lingered certain sparks of 
chivalrous feeling ; he had a strong 
regard and admiration for Esmé, 
and in bis present rare mood of 
thoughtfulness, with the matter 
fairly before him—no longer vague- 
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ly and in the remote future—there 
did seem to him to be something 
very repulsive in the idea of mix- 
ing up this gentle and innocent 
lady with so coarse a transaction. 
Schooled, however, ‘to repress his 
better emotions, and driven, as he 
felt, by necessity to the inevitable, 
he wrenched himself away, as best 
he might, from painful sentiment 
to practical considerations. The 
results of a refusal—what must 
they be? This refiection now oe- 
cupied {him; and a large portion 
of the afternoon was spent in con- 
sidering how the catastrophe could 
in any way be brought to harmonise 
with his autumn plans—his shoot- 
ing projects, and so forth. 

His cogitations led him to ‘no 
comfortable conclusion; and when 
he appeared at dinner, the total 
eclipse of his Yorick-like character- 
istics was patent to all, and dulled 
the tone of the whole party. 

Mrs. Ravenhall observed it with 
lively satisfaction. “It wants point, 
however,” she said to herself, “ Why 
can’t he look at Esmé? and ob, if 
he would drink less of that cham- 
pagne—it is so deplorably exhilar- 
ating!” On this latter head her 
anxieties were not realised, Tom’s 
gloom and silence only seemed to 
deepen. Lord Ribston drew Esmé’s 
attention to it. “There are no 
great ‘events’ on just now,” he 
said, “or I should faney Wyedale 
had come to grief again. As it is, 
I suppose he’s only grudging the 

rouse their day of rest.” 

When the ladies left the drawing- 
room, Mrs, Ravenhall came up to 
her with great tragic eyes, and said, 
in a tragic whisper, “ Poor dear 
Tom! what a terrible state he is 
in! Do, pray, darling, try to find 
out what is the matter.” Where- 
upon Esmé reported Lord Ribston’s 
theory. 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Ravenhall, 
“this is no laughing matter—no 
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joke. I know the play of his fea- 
His face frightens 
me. ‘Take an opportunity, dear, 
and ask him what has happened, 
He will tell you anything, I am 
sure. Do—to oblige me.” 

When Tom made his appearance, 
be still wore the same rueful aspect, 
and seated himseif apart in the 
large drawing-room, resting his head 
mournfully upon his hand. And 
then, since there was no sort of 
reserve, but rather a frank cama- 
raderie between Esmé and him, 
she, in passing him as if by acci- 
dent, stopped and said kindly, “I 
fear you have a bad headache, Mr. 
Wyedale.” 

“No,” replied Tom, looking up 
without a smile—“no, I have no 
headache.” 

“ What is the matter, then? You 
look very ill, as if you were in 
pain,” 

“ T am in pain, but I am not ill; 
horribly unhappy, that’s all.” 


“T am very sorry; but I am sure 
nothing very serious ever happens 
to you.” 

“Ah! but this és serious—vitally 


serious. I can’t tell you about it 
now, but I will to-morrow, or some 
other time.” 

“Tell your sister, Mr. Wyedale. 
She is very anxious about you.” 

“No, I certainly won’t tell her. 
Pll tell you, if you'll listen to me. 
Will you, some other time?” And 
she, assenting, left bim in yet 
deeper gloom, from the step which 
he had taken in the direction of 
the abyss, 

Innocent Esmé was quite grieved 
for the heavy affliction of her cheery 
friend. ‘“ He confesses,” she said to 
Mrs, Ravenhall, “ that’ he is very 
unhappy, and wishes to tell me all 
about it. So, of course, I shall 
soon know ; and, if he doesn’t forbid 
it, I will tell you what he says.” 

“ Thanks, darling; it will be such 
arelief: but please don’t let him 
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escape you. Find an opportunity as 
soon as possible, I will help you.” 

Having thus contrived to set the 
fowler and the prey mutually in quest 
of each other, Mrs. Ravenhall felt 
that she had made assurance doubly 
sure, and that it would be hard in- 
deed if the desired opportunity did 
not at once occur. Next day, how- 
ever, the “fowler,” finding himself 
in better spirits, or at least able to 
take more philosophical views of 
what was impending, thought the 
inevitable moment might be advan- 
tageously postponed in favour of 
another day’s shooting—his last, 
perhaps, at Dunerlacht—and went 
forth, accordingly, malgré his sister’s 
remonstrances, 

The day was fine, and he had a 
good many hours of something like 
enjoyment: but with the shades of 
evening, the shadows fell again upon 
his spirit; so that his conduct at 
dinner and in the evening was, as 
Mrs. Ravenhall admitted to herself, 
“almost beautiful.” 

“ No better! even worse, I think!” 
she whispered to Esmé, shaking her 
head dolorously. “ Has he spoken 
to you?” 

“There has been no opportanity, 
as yet.” 

“Only twenty-four hours now,” 
muttered Tom to himself; as he went 
to bed; “ well, hang it! it will be all 
over by this time to-morrow—that’s 
one consolation,” and so turned in, 
and slept the sleep which blesses the 
last hours of condemned criminals. 

The inevitable day—the last 
twelve hours—came at last. Tom, 
chained by his pledge, had to reject 
all sporting temptations, and, in 
every sense, envied the sportsmen, 
as he wistfully beheld them dis- 
appear in the direction of the moor. 
His sister invited him to come to 
her room, and receive certain hints 
as to his conduct in the impending 
trial; but he would none of this. 
“Tt would only confuse me and 
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make me nervous,” he said; “ and, 
heaven knows, I’m shaky enough 
already !” 

Then he went and mooned about 
in the flower-garden, awaiting Esme’s 
arrival ; for he knew that it was her 
habit to go there, every morning, 
after breakfast. 

Tom could not be said to wait 
impatiently; but as Esmé had not 
made her appearance in the garden 
long after her usual hour, he left 
it, and strolled down the avenue in 
the direction of the bridge, with a 
languid intention of seeing whether 
anything was stirring in a certain 
salmon-pool of which he knew, 
Arrived at his destination, he began 
to peer into the water, which was 
clear, though deep, and somewhat 
troubled with back swirls from the 
main current. Presently his eye 
caught the outline of what seemed 
to be a noble “fish,” fitfully visible 
in the depths, and, with the sports- 
man’s instinct at once aroused, ke 
set to work, cautiously, to get him- 
self into ‘a better position for observ- 
ing it, and estimating its propor- 
tions—an impulse with which keen 
lovers of the “ gentle art ” will per- 
haps sympathise. While thus 
earnestly employed, a voice from 
behind accosted him, 

“ What are you doing, Mr. Wye- 
dale ?” 

“ Hush! hush!” whispered Tom, 
holding up his hand; and though 
on looking round he beheld Esme, 
the salmon retained the position of 
paramount interest. 

“If you come here, very care- 
fully,” he continued, “you will see 
him to perfection.” 

Esmé went over to him very 
carefully, ‘“ What is it?” she said, 
adapting herself to the situation, 
by also whispering. 

“T’'d almost stake my life, he’s a 
thirty-pounder ; clean as a whistle, 
too. k at him !” 

“1 can’t see anything.” 

“Why, there, there—just over 
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that yellow stone. Oh, Miss 


Douglas !” 

These last words were uttered in 
a tone of bitterest reproach; for 
Esmé, in raising a hand to shade 
her eyes, caused some movement of 
her drapery which caught the mys- 
teriously-angled vision of the fish, 
and he was off like a flash of light- 
ning. 

“T am so sorry !” she said. 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter,” replied 
Tom, magnanimously ; ‘we couldn’t 
have caught him, you know. Now 
I wonder what Ais plans are! I 
should like to have a struggle with 
a fellow of that sort. He must be 
thirty pounds at least—probably 
more, perhaps thirty-five.” 

“ Why don’t you go and get a 
rod and try for it ?” 

“Oh, there would be no chance 
just now.” And then it flashed 
upon Tom, still recumbent, that 


another kind of angling must occupy 
his immediate attention. 
“Tam going down to the lodge, 


to take these papers to the old. 
people there, and I must make 
haste,” said Esme. 

“Tl walk with you, if I may,” 
said Tom, rising from his post of 
observation ; and they started, 

“Tremendous, great, fine fish 
that !” he remarked, after they had 
walked a few paces in silence. 

“T wish I had seen him,” said 
Esme. 

“ Another time you must remem- 
ber that fish see round the corner, 
and hear with their tails.” 

“T don’t think I shall forget 
that.” 

After this, Tom indulged in some 
reflections upon the caprices and 
general frowardness of the salmon 
tribe, speaking with a chastened 
vitality, though by no means lan- 
guidly. When he bad done, Esmé 
said,““I am glad to see you are 
better to-day, Mr. Wyedale.” 

“ Thanks,” said Tom, nervously; 
“but I am not better, I’m worse: , 
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I've been getting worse daily for 
some time past.” 

“T should never have detected it.” 

“No, no, I daresay not; but the 
strain of concealment bas been. very 
trying. You krow what Viola says 
about concealment, and her damask 
cheek—or somebody else’s damask 
cheek—and the worm i’ the bud, 
and that?” 

“Oh yes,” said Esmé, with a 
painful inclination to laugh, repressed 
in honour of Tom’s lugubrious 
expression; “but why should you 
conceal your troubles?) You have 
a most sympathetic friend in your 
sister; and I am sure you can have 
nothing to be ashamed of.” 

“ Ashamed!” cried Tom; “quite 
the reverse—I’m very proud of it.” 

“Proud of what, Mr. Wyedale ?’” 

“Jt, you know, the—ahem !— 
the trouble.” 

“Indeed!” said Esmé, in deep 
bewilderment. 

“Yes; and you know sisters are 
all very well in their way, but one 
can’t confide everything to one’s 
sister.” 

“ No, no, of course not; but why 
not go to some gentleman friend ; 
Mr.—Mr. Glencairn, for instance, or 
my father? Iam sure my father 
would be only too happy to help you 
with his advice.” 

“Tam sure he would,” said Tom, 
thinking of the kind of advice his 
lordship would be likely to give un- 
der the circumstances ; “ but I can’t 

0 to him in the first instance.” 

“Well, then, some one else. Pray, 
do. We are all so sorry to see you 
dull and sad.” 

“ Are you really sorry ?” said Tom, 
halting. 

“Mr. Wyedale! can you doubt 
it?” 

“Oh no. I thought you mightn’t 
be, you know—that was all,” said 
Tom, becoming perfectly incohe- 
rent; and presently added, in the 
same vein, “and, indeed, I’d rather 
you weren’t sorry.” 
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“Mr. Wyedale !” 

“T would rather you rejoiced in 
the whole transaction, you know— 
that’s the honest truth,” 

“Transaction! I confess yon 
fairly puzzle me.” 

“TI daresay I do. I know I 
puzzle myself. I’m an imbecile, an 
idiot; but you won’t mind that, 
will you?” 

“What? that you are an im- 
becile?” 

“No; that I’m talking up and 
down, and across, and round the 
corner. The fact is, I’m as nervous 
as the—as can be. Don’t you 
see, I’m trying to tell you all about 
it?” 

“ No, Mr. Wyedale, I can’t say I 
do. Do you mean about the—the 
trouble ?” 

“Certainly. Yousaid you would 
listen to me, you know.” 

“ And so 1 will, with pleasure.” 

“ You're sure it won’t bore you /” 

“Oh, quite sure.” 

“Very well, then — abem!— 
ahem ! ” Tom had again halted, 
and he now came to a dead pause 
in his speech. Esmé was obliged 
to turn away her head to conceal 
her mirth, The preposterous gloom 
of his face quite overpowered her, 
“The fact is,” Tom stammered, at 
last, “a dreadful thing has hap- 
pened.” 

“To you, Mr, Wyedale? to your- 
self?” cried Esmé. 

“To me,” 

“Yes, but—but, pray, what is 
it?” 

“Tt is a kind of thing which for- 
tunately happens, I believe, only 
once or so in a man’s lifetime, 
That’s the only consolation ; though 
it leaves its mark on him, they say, 
from—from the cradle to the grave.” 

“ What can it be?” 

“Well, to be perfectly frank 
with you, I have become a prey~—a 
prey,—I say—a victim / 

“Oh! to what, Mr. Wyedale § 
Please don’t keep me in suspense.’ 
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“A victim, I repeat—of course, 
a willing victim; you clearly un- 
derstand that ?” 

“Yes, now I do; but to what, 
or whom ?” 

“To emotions, Miss Douglas. I 
have conceived an aff I have 
contracted, that is to say, an at- 
tach Hang it! I’m in love! 
There ! that’s the long and short of 
the matter.” 

Esmé’s eyes opened very wide. 

“You, Mr. Wyedale—you /” was 
all she could gasp; and then the 
torrent of her mirth could no longer 
be pent in, and she laughed till the 
tears ran down her cheeks, Tom 
regarded her in discomfited silence. 

hen she had recovered a little, 
she said, “Can you ever forgive 
me? Iam so ashamed, so sorry; 
but I could not help——” and then 
catching another sight of her com- 
panion’s woful visage, she had an- 
other relapse. 

“T am sorry,” said Tom, with sad 
dignity, “that you find an horest 
man’s love so ridiculous.” 

“No, no, Mr. Wyedale; it is not 
so, Lassure you. It was the way you 
spoke, and the way you looked, that 
upset my gravity. You made such 
a tragedy of it, I was quite. fright- 
ened ; and then, when you told me 
what ‘the trouble’ really was, it 
seemed all so—so different,” said 
Esmé, with symptoms of another 
break-down. 

“TI suppose,” said Tom, “it is 
ridiculous ?” 

“No, indeed! why should it be 
so? But am I to know anything 
more ?” 

“Oh yes. I fear, however, that 
you will only laugh at me,” 

“No; 1 promise you I will not. 
May I ask who the—the lady is? 
I hope she is very nice.” 

* She is adorable.” 

“Do I know her?” 

“ Tntimately.” 

“Really! Where is she? 
Scotland ?”’ 


In 
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“Yes; she is in Glenerlacht.” 

“ How very exciting! Why, you 
roust mean one of the: party at the 
castle?” 

“ Yes, certainly, and es 

“Let me guess, Not Miss Snap. 
sley ?” 

“Very much the reverse; but 
listen——” 

“Not possibly Miss Milkington ?” 

“You are sneering at me, Miss 
Douglas.” 

“No, no; [ assure you not. Can 
it be Mrs, Crock ?” 

“Why don’t you 
Bugles at once ?” 

“ Please don’t be offended.” 

* Miss Douglas!—ahem! Esmé! 
listen to me. I feel the mad- 
ness—the presumption—the hope- 
lessness of my love; but it will 
have utterance. For long months 
I have grappled with it—grappled 
I say—like a man; but am 
beaten now. I succumb, I throw 
up the sp——ahem! [ love you, 
and I offer you my love. A poor 
man’s love is a very poor offering; 
but it is all I have to give, and it 
is yours, if you will condescend to 
accept it.” 

Esmé stared at Tom in complete 
stupefaction, and said nothing. 

“ You hesitate !” cried Tom, with 
some perturbation; “at Jeast, you 
hesitate! Oh, say I need not aban- 
don all hope !” 

“ Mr, Wyedale,” said Esmé, at 
last, “am I dreaming? or is it 
possible that you are talking to me 
in sober earnest ? 

“ Nothing could be more solemn 
and sober. Be assured of that. All 
my—my peace of mind rests on 
your reply.’ 

“Tam distressed—I am infinite- 
ly distressed, Mr. Wyedale, to hear 
you say so—if you are serious, But 
surely——what can it mean /—surely 
I have done nothing to lead you to 
suppose that there was, or ever 
could be, anything between us but 
friendship ?” 
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“No,” said Tom, “That is per- 
fectly true. I said that 1 was mad 
and presumptuous.” 

“ And surely—it is most myste- 
rious!—surely it cannot really be 
true that you have been—have been 
entertaining such feelings all the 
time you speak of? This must be 
some strange delusion.” 

“ Not at all,” said Tom, doggedly ; 
“it is sadly and bitterly the truth.” 

“Then, Mr. Wyedale, I can only 
say that I am deeply distressed.” 

“You can give me no hope?” 

“T am grieved to give you pain, 
and I don’t require to tell you how 
warmly I regard your friendship ; 
but I can accept nothing more than 
it.”” 

The conviction that it was all 
over afforded unbounded relief to 
Tom; but he was greatly at a loss 
what to say next—how, in fact, to 
finish off the little drama, selon les 
régles. He remained silent, there- 
fore, looking discreetly woe-begone, 
and waiting for an idea, or some 
further utterance on Esmé’s part. 
They had turned—the visit to the 
lodge had been tacitly abandoned— 
and were now slowly walking back 
to the castle. A pretty long silence 
was at last broken by Esmé, who, 
looking at Tom’s sad face, and 
thinking how bright it used always 
to be, said, with an impulse from 
her warm heart—“I am so sorry 
for what has happened, Mr. Wye- 
dale. I can’t tell you how truly I 
am grieved,” 

“Oh, please don’t be distressed, 
Miss Douglas. It serves me right 
for my presumption; and besides, 
everything goes wrong with me; I 
never expect anything happy to 
come my way.” 

“ Don’t say so, Mr. Wyedale; I 
am sure you are generally very 
happy, and make others very happy 
too; and I am sure this little illu- 
sion will very soon pass away.’ I 
hope we are always to be friends— 
true friends ?” 
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“ Always, and with all my heart,” 
said Tom, heartily. 

Esmé held out her hand, which 
he took; and thus the friendly en- 
tente was sealed ! 

“You may be sure,” she econtin- 
ued, “that I shall not breathe a hint 
of what has occurred to any one.” 

“Thanks; how good of you!” 

“And I am sure no one in the 
house could suspect such a thing— 
you seem to have such ‘a wonderful 
power of concealing your feelings— 
so that you need feel no embarrass- 
ment before the party.” 

“Oh, bat, Miss Douglas, I must 
go away at once,” 

“ Go away ?” 

“Yes, to-day, or to-morrow at: 
latest.” 

“ Why, Mr. Wyedale ?” 

Tom was only too glad to find 
that there was any question about 
it. He had understood that his 
departure would be considered a 
matter of etiquette. “Why?” he 
repeated, rather at a loss for a ‘Te- 
ply; “oh! you know my—ahem ! 
—my feelings would scarcely per- 
mit a 

“Now, Mr. Wyedale, we are 
friends, are we not ?”’ 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then I beg you, as a friend, 
not to go away.” 

“T would do much to please you, 
but this is really e 

“No, I will take no refusal; you 
must stay.” 

She had now quite decided that 
Tom’s declaration was the result of 
a sudden faney which had sprang 
up in his spasmodic mind ‘the day 
before yesterday, destined ‘to eva- 
porate the day after to-morrow, and 
which, though utterly undeserving 
of the honours of a grande passion, 
yet demanded, from her compassion, 
the healing balm of kindness and 
consolation, during its brief exist- 
ence. 

“And you know,” she added, 
“there is the great deer-hunt on Sat- 
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utday. How could you go before 
that? It would look strange, so 
sudden a departure—it might cause 
remark,” 

“True,” said Tom, as if this re- 
flection had weight with him; 
“there is, certainly, a good deal of 
truth in that. I fear it might cause 
remark; but 3 

“No, no, Mr. Wyedale, I will 
have no ‘buts,’ You will stay?” 

“Well,” said Tom, after some 
reflection, “1 will try to discipline 
myself, I will remain till after the 
deer-drive, at. whatever cost of per- 
sonal suffering. Your wish shall 
always be my law.” 

“ And this, I am sure, is for your 
good, I wish it because I wish you 
not ‘to suffer, but to enjoy your- 
self, which I hope and think you 
will,” 

Tom shook his head despond- 
ingly, but repeated, in the resigned 
tone of a martyr, that he would 
remain till after the drive. And 
now, having reached the house, 
they separated. 

Tom felt. that he was entirely 
master of the situation. His fin- 
ancial strain was relaxed; he had 
honestly fulfilled his pledge to his 
sister; he was done with her long 
importunities; his autumn plans 
were in the status quo ante; and 
not a soul but Esme and his sister, 
neither of whom seemed to him to 
matter, was a bit the wiser. Peace 
and contentment steeped the spirit 
of the rejected suitor; and his only 
anxiety was for the ordering of his 
countenance, which, he felt, might 
be apt to betray the unseemly joy 
raging within his breast. In this 
halycon frame he sought his sister, 
who, seeing the brightness of his 
face, clapped her hands, and cried 
“ Victory!’’ Tom had the decency 
to sadden his face a little, as he 
replied, “No, Lucy, alas! not vic- 
tory,—a cropper.” 

“ What isthat? You don't mean 
that she has refused you?” 
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“Yes, I do; to her shame be it 
said,’’ 

“Why did she refuse you ?” 

“Why? I didn’t press her on 
that point; but I presume it was 
due to some defect in her intellec- 
tual arrangements.” 

“ And you joke about it!” 

“T don’t. I’ve had an awful time 
of it, I can tell you.” 

“You must have mismanaged 
matters somehow. This comes of 
your conceit and neglecting my 
hints.” 

“No, I managed it beautifully, 
and come off with flying colours.” 

“ But without the lady, it would 
seem.” 

“Yes, but with all the moral 
results of a victory.” 

“Stuff! Well, there is ruin be- 
fore you now.” 

“T hope not.” 

“Oh, but there is. You can 
never hope to have such chances 
again.” 

“Well, I couldn't abduct her 
foreibly, could I?” 

“But you might have played 
your cards like a reasonable being.” 

“T have told you that I had my 
own scheme, which was to make a 
waiting race of it. If you chose to 
come and force my running, you 
have only yourself to blame for the 
catastrophe.” 

“Tam utterly disgusted with you.” 

“T am sorry for that; but it is 
not an argument.” 

“ Tell me exactly what took place. 
Remember, I shall get it all out of 
her.” 

“Pil tell you exactly ; but you'll 
get nothing out of her—she is far 
too loyal and good.” 

Tom then told his story briefly; 
and when he had finished, she said, 

“ And when do you leave?” 

“Leave? I’m not going to leave, 
that I know of.” 

“ How ?” 

“ Because I am going to stay 
where I am.” 
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“You mean this—gravely ?” 

“And most distinctly.” 

“You can’t be so utterly callous 
and abominable !” 

“ Well, I have sufficient fortitude 
and manly dignity to enable me} to 


— my residence amidst what 


rd Germistoune calls ‘our unri- 
valled scenery.’ That, perhaps, is 
a more gracefui way of putting it.” 

“* Wretch ! you have no shame !” 

“Shame implies a gallery,—and 
there is none in this case.” 

“ There is Miss Douglas.” 

“IT stay at her special request.” 

“Oh, that would be a mere form, 
dictated by good-nature and a desire 
to let you down easily.” 

“ Not a bit of it. In any case, I 
have yielded to her importunities. 
I really can refuse nothing to a 
woman, even to the woman who is 
‘red-hand’ from refusing me, so I 
have pledged myself.” 

** And how, pray, do you expect 
me to look?” 

** Well, I confess I had formed 
no theory on that subject. But I 
think, Lucy, you are quite old 
enough a soldier to look after your- 
self.. Seriously, no one knows any- 
thing about the matter except Miss 
Douglas, and she need never know 
that you know anything about it; 
so how can you be compromised ? 
See how unflinchingly I sacrifice 
my just susceptibilities to Miss 
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Douglas’s wish. Take an example 
from me, and sacrifice your own 
morbid mauvaise honte to your own 
convenience.” 

This so far silenced Mrs. Raven- 
hall, to whom a move at the moment 
would have been gravely inconveni- 
ent; but she wound up the session 
by assuring Tom that he was heart- 
less, selfish, false, and maddeningly 
self-sufficient; also that she now 
formally washed her hands of him 
for ever. 

* But you mustn’t forget our com- 
pact, dear Lucy,” said Tom sweetly. 

* What compact ?” 

* Touching that tiresome further 
sum of a thousand pounds, which 
will require to ‘be forthcoming, al- 
most at once, I fear.” 

“Pm sorry I promised; bat I’m 
not like you, I keep my engage- 
ments.” 

“T see you are embittered by my 
disaster. In a limited sense, that 
is perhaps to your credit; it shows 
heart, strong family feeling, and so 
on. But to turn and rend the poor 
sufferer himself, argues a kind of 
feminine logic which a woman like 
you ought to despise.” 

“ Go away, you hypocritical horse - 
leech !” 

And this was the lame and im- 
potent conclusion of all poor Mrs. 
Ravenhall’s Machiavellian _ plots, 
sacrifices, and endurances. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


For several days succeeding the 
events just related, Cosmo had to 
endure a total cessation of inter- 
course with the lady of his love. 
Once he had the courage to contrive 
a pretext and call at the castle; 
once, in a forlorn hope, and  sail- 
ing under the tourist’s flag, he had 
revisited the ruins. But on the 
former occasion, his sole reward 
was the sight of Lady Bugles en- 
gaged in some mysterious process 


of imitative decoration at an upper 
window; and on the latter, when 
he had recrossed the river, half- 
deafened and crazed by old Maggie’s 
“ entertainment,” he had the gloomy 
satisfaction of beholding Esmé, es- 
corted by her father and Lord Rib- 
ston, arrive on the scene he had 
just abandoned. At church on Sun- 
day, where he had hoped to see her, 
he found himself so placed in rela- 
tion to the Dunerlacht pew, as to 
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command a perfect view of theheads 
of Lord Germistoune, Lady Bugles, 
and Lord Ribston, all placidly sway- 
ing in a harmonious trio of slumber, 
but nothing else; and although at 
the conclusion of the diet he was 
rewarded by a little fluttering bow, 
smile, and blush—this last, by the 
by, was not quite a certainty—all 
these things constituted but meagre 
fare to appease the hunger of the 
heart withal. Cosmo was very 
feverish and restless, and but sorry 
company for Phil Denwick, who, 
though he consoled himself. pretty 
well by unwearied devotion to the 
moor, marvelled greatly at the new 
indifference to sport displayed by 
his host, whose otherwise spasmodic 
ways of life also excited his atten- 
tion, and eventually his suspicion. 
And so it came about, that, before 
long, Phil was intrusted with his 
friend’s secret, and had to endure 
those terrible outpourings, and those 
circular maunderings, which Love, 
the leveller, extracts with equal 
hand from all his victims. It was 
hard upon Phil, but a great relief 
to Cosmo, when the latter had once 
unbent,—for Phil was both sym- 
pathetic and sanguine, and regard- 
ing his benefactor with a sort of 
hero-worship, invariably laughed to 
scorn the notion that his superlative 
merit could fail of recoguition in 
any quarter whatsoever, including 
even Lord Germistoune. 

“He may be prejudiced, you 
know, and that sort of thing, but, 
hang it! he isn’t blind. Men like 
you don’t grow on every hedge. 
Take a common-sense view of the 
matter. Remember that we live in 
the nineteenth century.” 

Thus Phil: and though Cosmo 
felt that, in reference to Lord Ger- 
mistoune, the latter consideration 
had little virtue, still his friend’s 
confidence assured him, and con- 
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firmed him—if, indeed, he required 
confirmation—in his policy of— 


“ Let the great river bear me to the sea.” 


This policy didnot, as yet, go the 
length of leading him to direct and 
aggressive action. Hesitating and 
perplexed, he waited upon circum. 
stances and the inspirations of im- 
pulse. With all his friend’s sym- 
pathy and encouragement, these few 
days were days of torture and un- 
rest; and it was in a tumult of 
delight that he received, on the 
Thursday evening, the following 
note— 


‘* DUNERLACHT CASTLE, 
Thursday. 

“ Dear Sir,—A good many of our 
deer are stated to be obstinately 
harbouring in the woods, and, for 
our stalking operations, it is expedi- 
ent to dislodge them and send them 
to the forest. Moved by this con- 
sideration, and at the urgent request 
of my friend the Marquis de Saut 
du Loup, I am induced to decide 
upon having a deer-drive on Satur- 
day. It is a form of sport which 
(viewed as sport) I distinctly dis- 
approve of, but the above consider- 
ations prevail with me, Should it 
tally with your arrangements to join 
our party, we shall be glad to have 
your assistance, and that of any of 
your men whom you can spare for 
beating purposes. Ten o’clock is the 
hour decided upon, and the rendez- 
vous will be at the cairn on the 
western shoulder of Dunerlacht, 
where the ladies propose to give us 
luncheon in the afternoon.—Y ours 


truly, GERMISTOUNE,” 


A similar missive arrived. for 
Phil from the laboriously formal 
old gentleman ; and it is needless 


to say that the invitation was joy- 
fuliy accepted by both recipients. 


. 
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IRONCLADS AND TORPEDOES: THE INFLEXIBLE AND MR. REED. 


One of the most complex prob- 
lems with which science and in- 
genuity have to deal at the present 
day, is the construction and equip- 
ment of a ship of war; it is all the 
more so because the experience of 
recent warfare has thrown little or 
no light upon many. of the condi- 
tions which are involved in the sub- 
ject, and because we are compara- 
tively in the dark as to the effect 
which will be produced by existing 
weapons in a naval battle. The 
rivalry between guns and armour- 
plates still continues; as the guns 
get larger the plates become thicker, 
but the advantage lies with the 
weapon, The 100-ton gun of the 
Italians has crashed through the 22 
inches of iron with which their 
ships are to be sheathed; and guns 
still more powerful are in contem- 
plation. here are not wanting 
thoughtful men-who consider that 
the time has come to abandon the 
costly and weighty armour which 
encumbers the sides of our ships, 
and can be so easily pierced: but 
this step has not yet been taken, 
and the armour still increases in 
thickness though its application bas 
been modified. 

The qualities necessary for a fight- 
ing ~~ are many and diverse, and 
if we discuss them one by one we 
shall more easily see the difficulties 
which beset the shipbuilder and the 
engineer ; but these several qualities 
are so interdependent that they 
cannot be entirely. dissociated, nor 
is it easy to assign the relative 
values which they bear one to an- 
other — indeed as to this there is 
a considerable difference of opinion. 
For example, speed is one of the 
chief requirements for a war-ship, 
since without it she can neither fol- 
low up and bring to action an un- 


willing antagonist nor avoid a battle 
if overmatched ; yet, when in pres- 
ence of a foe of equal strength, it 
becomes of less importance than 
handiness, Again, a high rate of 
speed involves large engine and 
boiler space, ‘and consequently a 
proportionate restriction in the coal- 
stowage, or, in other words, the 
ability to keep at sea. So, also, 
the offensive power of ‘a ship is en- 
hanced by a certain height of gun 
platform, but beyond a proper limit 
the stability may be compromised ; 
while, on the other hand, the great 
weight which has to be carried tends 
to prevent that limit being attained, 

e speed of a ship lies in her 
boiler-power; the engines are but 
the meavs of giving effect to that 
power. And in order to curtail as 
far as possible the necessarily large 
space taken up by the boilers, they 
are now made for a pressure of steam 
ten times as great as that used 
twenty-five years ago, The neces- 
sity of guarding from injury the 
motive power, and the terrible ef- 
fects which would result from the 
escape of such high-pressure steam, 
render it imperative that all parts 
of the machinery should be as far 
as possible out of reach of projec- 
tiles, 

The demands upon the capacity 
of ships of war are now so numer- 
ous as.to tax to the uttermost the 
ingenuity of the designer. The 
most important of these, after the 
requirements of the maehinery are 
satisfied, is the coal-stowage, for 
the advantage of good eoal-carrying 
capacity cannot be too strongly 
insisted on. The operations of a 
squadron may- be paralyzed at a 
critical time by the fuel running 
short, and superiority of speed in 
individual ships may be entirely 
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lost for the same reason. It seems 
probable that in any future naval 
war.one of the chief duties of our 
fleets will be that of cruising close 
off the enemy’s ports, waiting to 
give battle to his ships; steam will 
have to be kept ready night and 
day, and the drain upon the coal- 
bunkers will be continual, Then 
might even a high rate of speed 
prove subordinate to the capability 
of keeping the sea. But, besides 
the ordinary equipment, demands 
for extra space are continually in- 
creasing. Room must be found for 
the nnmerous engines that are ne- 
cessary for different purposes in 
these days. Separate magazines 
are required for the stowage of tor- 
pedoes, and appropriate places for 
charging them. The electric appa- 
ratus must be provided for. Then, 
again, the peculiar construction of 
many vessels requires elaborate ven- 
tilating appliances ; modern hygiene 
calls for better accommodation for 
the crew; while the increasing lux- 
ury of the age shows itself afloat in 
the demand for separate cabins for 
inferior officers. Thus the compli- 
cation and the cost of the interior 
fittings have also enormously in- 
creased, 

The seaworthiness of our fighting 
ships has of late years been a matter 
of general public anxiety, and not 
without some reason. In the early 
days of armoured vessels there were 
misgivings, even amongst seamen, 
respecting their capability of safely 
weathering a heavy Atlantic gale; 
and scarcely had confidence on this 
point been thoroughly established, 
when it was rudely shaken by the 
loss of the Captain. That a ship 
of 4000 tons could be capsized in a 
moderate galc, and under ordinary 
circumstances, had never entered 
the minds of seamen in general. 
Curves of stability had only just 
been invented, and had not come 
into practice. Scientific investiga- 
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tion had showed conclusively that 
such a catastrophe was precisely 
what must happen, owing to the 
peculiar build of the ship in rela- 
tion to her immense spars. But 
this unhappily was not made 
known in time; and though the 
fact of her so completely fulfilling 
the destiny which science predicted 
proved that henceforth it was easy 
to foretell by calculation the sea- 
going qualities of ships, yet appre- 
hension was again excited as to the 
safety of our newer ironclads; and 
this was not a little heightened by 
the great want of stability exhibited 
by some of them, to which we shall 
refer hereafter. 

Steadiness, or freedom from roll- 
ing, is necessarily a most desirable 
quality for a man-of-war. Not only 
does it afford a steady platform for 
the guns—without which any ap- 
proach to accuracy of fire is impos- 
sible—but a ship which rolls deeply 
exposes her most vulnerable part, 
which ean be pierced by the lightest 
gun. So that aroller is at a doubie 
disadvantage, both in defence and 
offence. Now steadiness is arrived 
at by so distributing the weights as 
that they shall not be too low down 
in the ship; but if proper care is 
not exercised in this respect, and 
the centre of gravity lies too high, 
her stability becomes lessened, and 
she has a tendency to capsize. Ex- 
treme care must therefore be taken 
to insure the proper distribution of 
weight, so that a maximum of 
steadiness may be combined with 
a sufficiency of stability. 

There is yet another most im- 
portant requirement—that of han- 
diness, or power of quick turning. 
This is a very essential point ; for 
while, on the one hand, upon rapid 
manceuvring will depend a success- 
fal attack with the ram, so by 
quickness of turning alone can a 
vessel hope to escape being rammed 
by one of superior speed. But here 
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again we are met by perplexing con- 
siderations, for handiness depends 
upon the dimensions of the ship. 
Length is indispensable to high 
speed combined with good coal- 
stowage; because, although powerful 
machinery may be put into a short 
ship, and a snfficient speed pro- 
duced, the consumption of fuel in 
such a vessel will be large beyond 
proportion, while the amount carried 
will be correspondingly small. But 
the longer the ship, ceteris paribus, 
the slower will be her turaing power, 
and the less her handiness. 

Enough has, however, been 
shown as evidence of the extreme 
difficulties which beset the naval 
architect, from some of which the 
builders of merchant vessels are in 
a great measure free ; yet they must 
increase still. more with the ad- 
vancing power of offensive weapons. 
Let us see how they. have been met 
in our latest war-ships. 

In designing an_ ironclad, the 
thickness of armour to be adopted 
depends to a great extent upon the 
guns she is to carry, for these 
usually bear a certain. relation to 
cach other, it having been accept- 
ed as a general principle that the 
heaviest gun carried by. the ship 
shall be just capable of penetrating 
her thickest armour at close range. 
The total weight to be allotted to 
armour being decided on, there re- 
mains to be considered how itis to 
be distributed on the hull; and 
this is a question that is subject to 
diversity of plan and much differ- 
ence of opinion, The necessity for 
very much thicker armour than was 
at first carried established the im- 
possibility of covering the whole 
broadside, as was attempted at the 
outset ; and the plan next adopted 
was to protect the hull at the water- 
line by a belt of armour, having its 
maximum thickness. amidships in 
the region of the machinery and 
magazines, and tapering towards 


the extremities. The armament, 
instead of being distributed through- 
out the whole length of the ship, 
was concentrated in a few heavy 
guns, placed as close as possible in 
acentral compartment on the main 
deck, the armour being here carried 
up to defend the guns, and in some 
instances being raised still . higher 
to form another armoured batte 
on the upper deck. Upon this 
principle not only have our own’ 
broadside ships been constructed 
until recently, but likewise those 
built in this country for foreign 
navies, But the increasing power 
of the gun showed that it was.im- 
possible to cover even this limited 
extent of battery with’ armour thiek 
enough to resist penetration, as well 
as to afford adequate protection to 
the hull at the water-line ; and ex- 
— proved that two or three 
arge shells bursting in such a con- 
fined space would produce disas- 
trous effects, not only causing great 
loss of life, and filling the battery 
with blinding smoke, but probably 
disabling most of the gun-carriages. 
Accordingly, in the Nelson and 
Northampton, our latest broadside 
ships, the ‘armour is disposed thus: 
Between the fore and mizzen masts 
a belt of armour, 9 feet wide and 
9 inches thick at the water-line, 
protects the boilers, engines, and 
magazines, At each termination of 
the belt a strong armoured bulkhead 
is carried up, defending the battery 
—which is on the main deck—from 
raking fire, this armour being here 
continued round the broadside suf- 
ficiently far to protect the foremost 
and after guns. Before and abaft 
these bulkheads, on a level with 
the lower edge of the belt, is a 
83-inch armoured deck with water- 
tight hatchways.. The armour of 
the Shannon is arranged in a simi- 
lar manner, except that she has no’ 
after-bulkhead, 

Until the introduction of the 
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central citadel plan of the Inflexible, 
the arrangement of the armour on 
the later turret-ships has been that 
of the breastwork system, originally 
adopted in the Cyclops class, but 
carried out with certain modifica- 
tions in the larger vessels. Devasta- 
tion and Thunderer. The Dread- 
nought, the latest vessel of this 
type, is, up toa certain thickness 
of plates, the most perfectly armour- 
‘ed ship afloat. Her side is covered 
entirely with armour, varying from 
14 inches in thickness amidships to 
8 inches at the extremities, and the 
turrets are also cased with 14-inch 
plates. The breastwork is a con- 
tinuation of the ship’s side, and 
abreast of the turrets has also 14- 
inch armour. The upper deck is 
formed of 3-inch plating ; an ar- 
moured bulkhead protects the after- 
magazine from raking fire ; and the 
side armour forward dips down to 
the prow, and defends the fore-body 
of the ship against the same danger 


when pitching. Upon the armoured 


upper deck is built the light super- 
structure for the accommodation of 
the officers and crew, and which also 
adds to the stability of the vessel. 
It has been asserted from time to 
time that the limit to the thickness 
of armour was nearly reached, but 
this seems still a long way off. The 
Italians are building two ships, the 
Duilio and Dandolo, to carry 100- 
tom guns with 22-inch armour ; and 
they have commenced two other 
vessels to carry armour of 32 or 36 
inches! During some experiments 
at Spezzia, fifteen months ago, with 
one of these monster guns at 100 
yards’ range, the projectile, of nearly 
a ton weight, passed clean through 
solid wrought - iron plates 22 
inehes thick, with strong timber 
backing, and smashed to pieces 
steel plates of the same thickness 
-How far, then, is this competition 
of guns and armour to be carried ? 
This is a question hard to answer, 
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but, in the meantime, we are con- 
tinuing to armour the vital parts of 
the ship as thickly as possible. 

In the Inflexible is seen the 
highest development of both gun 
and armour in our navy. She is 
sheathed with no less than 24 
inches of iron-plating at her water- 
line. Now the weight of a cubic 
foot of iron being 480 Ib., it follows 
that every square foot of armoured 
surface at this thickness, including 
backing and fastenings, represents 
a weight of about half « ton; there- 
fore, to carry such a load ona large 
extent of side would require a ship 
of enormous size. Accordingly, the 
principle adopted in the Inflexible, 
and also in the Ajax and Agamem- 
non—smaller vessels of the same 
type—is that of an armoured cita- 
del, occupying the midship body of 
the ship for one-third of ber length, 
from 6 feet below the water-line to 
the upper deck,enclosing machinery, 
turrets, and magazines. The re- 
maining parts of the ship, before 
and abaft the citadel, are entirely 
without side armour, but have an 
armoured deck 6 feet below water- 
Above this deck the space is 
divided into a number of water- 
tight compartments with  coffer- 
dams; and a series of cellular 
chambers filled with cork affords 
additional buoyancy to the unde- 
fended extremities, when they are 
penetrated by projectiles in the 
region of the water-line. The prin- 
ciple governing the design of this 
type of ship is based upon the sug- 
gestions of the Committee on De- 
signs of 1871. The Italian vessels 
alluded to are also built on this 
plan. 

We pass on to notice the arma- 
ment of our later ships. That of 
the Nelson and Northampton con- 
sists of twelve guns in broadside 
ports, all on the main deck. The 
foremost and after guns of 18 tons 
weight, which, as we have said, are 
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protected by armour, are mounted 
in recessed ports for bow and 
stern fire, The remainder are 12- 
ton guns, and it will be observed 
that they are without side armour 
defence ; but partial iron bulkheads 
are placed between the guns as 
traverses, in order to localise the 
effect of a shell explosion, and give 
protection from splinters. The 
‘Shannon, a smaller ship, carries 
nine guns, all on the upper deck, 
The foremost ones, as in the last- 
named vessels, are 18-ton guns, 
mounted in a similar manner for 
bow-fire, protected in the same way 
by a thwart-ship bulkhead and par- 
tial side armour, and also under 
cover of a half-deck. The stern- 
chaser, a 12-ton gun, is ander the 
poop-deck; but the remaining six 
12-ton guns are completely exposed 
to rifle-fire, and are hiable to be dis- 
abled by falling spars and rigging. 
This is an objectionable feature in a 
ship of that size, and it is to be hoped 
that a future Shannon will have a 
light spar-deck fore and aft. These 
three ships, which will be full- 
tigged, represent the latest type of 
cruising ironclads, They are of 
moderate dimensions, good speed, 
and large capacity; but are not in- 
deed ironclads, in the full sense of 
that term, so much as armoured 
cruisers. The two first-named ap- 
pear to fulfil all the necessary con- 
ditions for such a class of vessel, 
according to the present stage of 
the question, and in them the 
country possesses two extremely 
well-devised ships, which are likely 
to prove so efficient that we hope 
to see them repeated. 

In the 18-ton gun it is probable 
that we have reached the limit of 
size for the usual breadside mount- 
ing. It is not that larger guns 
cannot be worked in this way— 
because the mechanical appliances 
now in use enable this to be done 
without difficulty, and 25-ton guns 
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are in fact so carried in the Témé- 
raire—but such guns require too 
great a height between decks, and 
too large a port, to be convenient 
when so mounted, For guns over 
this weight the turret system: be- 
comes necessary; and so we have 
in the Dreadnought four 38-ton 
guns in two turrets, and in the 
Inflexible four of 81l-tons each, 
throwing a projectile of 1700 Ib. 
weight which has penetrated a tar- 
get composed of four plates of 8- 
inch armour with three thicknesses 
of 5-inch planking between! The 
Dreadnought’s guns are magnificent 
weapons, being much more power- 
ful than the original 35-ton guns, 
As in the Thunderer, they will be 
worked by Sir William Armstrong’s 
beautiful hydraulic machinery, but 
the turrets will be turned by steam. 
The Inflexible’s huge weapons will 
be worked in like manner. The 
turrets of this latter vessel, instead 
of being amidships as heretofore, 
are placed en échelon on either side 
of the ship ; by which arrangement 
direct fore and aft fire can be: ob- 
tained from both, and when firing 
on the beam considerable depression 
can be given tothe guns, The Ajax 
and Agamemnon will have similar 
guns to the Dreadnought’s. 

The Téméraire is armoured some- 
what upon the belt and box battery 
system, but with many improve- 
ments upon the older vessels of that 
type. Her main-deck battery con- 
sists of four 18-ton and two 25- 
ton guns, the latter in recessed ports 
for firing ahead. But, in addition, 
she carries on the upper deck two 
25-ton guns, mounted en barbetie 
upon revolving platforms in fixed 
armoured turrets. The barbette 
plan, which is entirely new in our 
navy, but which has been adopted 
for some time by the French, has 
not found favour with us hitherto, 
by reason of the complete exposure 
of the gun’s crew to small-arm fire. 
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But this has been avoided in the 
Téméraire, in a great measure, by 
mounting the guns upon Major 
Moncrietf’s disappearing system ; by 
which method the gun is exposed 
only at the moment of firing, and 
sinks by its recoil out of sight below 
the level of the top of the turret, 
where it remains during the process 
of loading and training. Hydraulic 
machinery is used here also, and 
so perfect is the arrangement that 
five men are sufficient to work 
the gun, The barbette towers are 
luced at either end of the ship for 

w and stern fire, and the guns 
command a range of fire from right 
abead or astern to either beam. 
The Téméraire is therefore a very 
formidably armed ship, and her 
trials have demonstrated the com- 
plete success of this plan of work- 
ing guns, which has some great 
advantages over the revolving tur- 
ret. But as the barbette tower 
must of necessity be quite open at 
the top, the gun’s crew, even in the 
Téméraire, are in a considerable 
degree exposed to fire from gatlings 
and rifles in the enemy’s tops. 

We have not yet noticed one of 
the most important points in the 
construction of ships, namely, un- 
sinkability—to coin an expression. 
But in the outset of our remarks on 
this subject, it must be observed 
that this term is only to be taken 
in a relative sense, since an abso- 
lutely uosinkable ironclad ship has 
not yet been built, as may easily be 
imagined. The loss of the Van- 
guard has brought about vast im- 

rovements in this respect ; indeed 
it is not too much to say that— 
since there was no loss of life—so 
far from being the calamity it at 
first appeared, the country has been 
positively the gainer in the im- 

roved arrangements which have 
resulted therefrom for the better 
safety of our ships. Absolute im- 
munity from serious damage is of 


course unattainable. No amount 
of armour that can be carried will 
prevent a ship being stove in under 
water by the blow of a ram or a 
torpedo explosion, or from being dis- 
abled in extreme cases by the fire of 
such guns as are even now in exist- 
ence, not to speak of those still to 
come. All that can be done is to 
strive, as far possible, to localise 


the effects of the injury, and to- 


afford the best possible means of 
ejecting the water which flows in. 
The Vanguard was defective in both 
these points; but the first was 
what more immediately led to her 
loss, for the hole made by the Iron 
Duke’s prow was so large that no 
conceivable means could have kept 
the water under. Two vital imper- 
fections of structure were the causes 
of her sinking—a want of contin- 
uity in the inner skin or double 
bottom system, and insufficient sub- 
division into water-tight compart- 
ments, the boiler-room more espe- 
cially. It is needless to say that 
the lessons thus taught have not 
been neglected. 

One of the chief improvements 
since introduced in the construction 
of ships is the “middle line bulk- 
head,” which is now fitted in all 
the double screw vessels of our 
navy. This is a fore-and-aft: mid- 
ship water-tight bulkhead, extend- 
ing in most cases the whole length 
of the ship, but always throughout 
the engine and boiler rooms; the 
two sets of engines are therefore 
as distinctly separate from each 
other as if they were in different 
ships. The boilers being now gen- 
erally placed athwart-ships, back to 
back, on either side of this bulk- 
head, are therefore in a similar 
manner separate and independent ; 
while in large ships the boiler space 
is further subdivided by a trans- 
verse bulkhead, thus forming four 
distinct water-tight boiler-rooms. 
The. steam-pipes are likewise so 
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arranged in their connections as 
that any one or more of the boilers, 
whatever may be their position in 
the ship, can be used at pleasure 
for either set of engines ; and so the 
chances of the- ship being totally 
disabled in her machinery are 
greatly lessened. It will be seen, 
too, that in the event of both 
inner and outer skins being broken 
through in any part of the ship, 
the bulkhead alluded to confines 
the influx of water to one-half of 
that compartment. Had the Van- 
guard been so fitted, she would 
probably have been kept afloat long 
enough to reach port. 

The water-tight armoured deck be- 
fore mentioned is another important 
feature in the structure of our new 
ships. It is placed at such distance 
below water as that a projectile is 
not likely to penetrate underneath, 
and it protects the lower part of the 
vessel from plunging fire. In the 
. event of the compartments above 
this deck being filled with water, 
there will still remain a reserve of 
‘buoyancy in the lower parts to 
keep the ship afloat. Most ships 
thus fitted have coffer-dams built 
in the intermediate space between 
the water-tight deck and the deck 
above: these may be filled with 
cork, or with oakum and canvas, or 
the sails may be placed in them 
before going into. action ; either of 
which two latter devices would, to 
a great extent, stop the flow of 
water. In some vessels provision 
is made for the stowage of coal on 
either side of the coffer-dam, and 
this substance has been found to 
present a considerable obstacle to 
the penetration of projectiles, 

Damage by torpedo explosion is 
endeavoured to be guarded against 
by multiplying the _ subdivisions 
below water—the only method 
possible. The double-bottom. sys- 
tem has been much improved upon, 
especially in the wing-spaces, and 
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in some ships there are upwards of 
a hundred water-tight compart- 
ments, large and small; indeed 
they amount to no less than 135 
in number in the Inflexible. By 
this means it is not improbable that 
a yessel might encounter a torpedo 
without fatal injury. 

The pumping arrangements have 
also been bettered ; and in some of 
the later ships steam-ejectors have 
been fitted, by which the steam 
from the boilers is used directly to 
blow the water in the bilge out 
through the bottom of the ship, in 
a much larger quantity than the 
pumps could deal with. It has 
been said, and with perfect reason, 
that stopping up a hole to prevent 
water from flowing in is preferable 
to relying upon means to eject it; 
but there are great practical diffi- 
culties in the way of so doing, and 
no satisfactory plan has yet been 
devised for this purpose though 
many have been proposed. 

The great advance which has 
been made of late years in the 
manufacture of steel has materially 
affected the question of ship-build- 
ing. This metal has been long 
used in the construction of steam- 
launches and other small vessels, 
and it is now extensively employed 
in large ships, with the advantage 
of great saving of weight and addi- 
tional strength. The fast despatch- 
vessels, Iris and Mercury, are built 
entirely of a new description. of 
steel which combines great strength 
and ductility, and so enables the 
scantling to be very light. The 
same metal also enters largely into 
the structure of our newer iron- 
clads. The experiments at Spezzia 
having given steel armour-plates 
certain advantages over those of 
wrought-iron, the Italians have 
adopted the former for the Duilio 
and Dandolo. The superiority of 
steel for this purpose was not, 
however, sufficiently established by 
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those experiments to justify our 
Admiralty in substituting it for 
wrought-iron, which in some re- 

ts is preferable; but as it was 
probable that some combination of 
the two metals welded together 
would prove superior to either 
singly, experiments are being now 
carried out with such compound 
plates in order to determine what 
description of armour shall hence- 
forth be used for our ships. 

The part which torpedoes will 
play in future naval operations re- 
mains uncertain, little or no light 
having been thrown upon the sub- 
ject so far during the present war. 

hey may be classified-as follows: 
the stationary torpedo or ground 
mine; the outrigger or spar torpe- 
do; the Harvey or towing torpedo ; 
and the Whitehead, locomotive, or 
fish torpedo. The first named is 


mainly a defensive engine, and of 
its effectiveness to prevent vessels 
from entering hostile ports there is 


no question, It is easy to defend 
a roadstead or harbour by ground 
mines in such a manner that almost 
certain destruction must befall any 
ship making the attempt. 

Of the outrigger torpedo it may 
be said that its successful use in a 
boat-attack must be dependent upon 
a state of negligence or carelessness 
on the attacked side. It may be 
accepted as a maxim of naval war- 
fare at the present day, that under 
no circumstances should a ship or 
squadron lie at anchor during night 
near any part of the enemy’s coast 
from whence a torpedo expedition 
might be despatched, unless it is in 
a position to guard itself effectuall 
against such an attack. Experi- 
ment has shown that on a dark 
night a swift launch, well handled 
and exhibiting no light, is practi- 
cally safe from artillery-fire. But, 
on the other hand, an attack of this 
kind may be frustrated by a cordon 
of boats and hawsers, a boom of 
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spars, nets, or other devices, as was 
exemplified when a Turkish squad- 
ron off the Danube so foiled a Rus- 
sian torpedo expedition, Ships so 
defended, however, are not in readi- 
ness for getting under way at short 
notice. Various plans have been 
suggested for permanent outside de- 
fensive fittings, in the shape of 
wire-nets and other things ; but there 
are great difficulties in the way of 
adapting such appliances to sea-go- 
ing ships, which must always be in 
readiness to encounter gales of wind 
and heavy scas, or to meet an ene- 
my in battle. 

The practical value of the towing 
torpedo still has to be proved. Like 
many other ingenious inventions, it 
has passed successfully through a 
set of elaborate experiments, but 
without the practical test of real 
service. A ship at anchor may be 
defended from it by similar means 
to those above mentioned, but more 
easily ; while to make a contact - 
with a vessel under steam, and pro- 
perly handled,.is no easy matter. 
Great skill and nicety of judgment ~ 
are necessary in order to pass at the 
proper distance, and also coolness in 
the management of the tow-line; 
and although all this may be suc- 
cessfully accomplished by practised 
hands in repeated experiments, it 
becomes a very different matter 
when it has to be done under a 
heavy fire from an enemy close at 
hand—which would necessarily be 
the case. Towing torpedoes are sup- 
plied to all our ironclads, but in such 
vessels they are likely to prove a 
source of more danger and embar- 
rassment than of utility, Since 
they are not intended to be slipped 
until a favourable opportunity for 
a contact presents itself, they are 
liable to be exploded by the enemy’s 
projectiles before such moment ar- 
rives, and in that case would blow 
in their own ship’s side. When 
towing, they would also be a source 
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of risk to the ship, from the liability 
of fouling the screw during the 
rapid and sudden changes of course 
and speed necessary in ramming 
maneeuvres, The prescribed remedy 
for this danger is simple in theory 
—to cut the tow-line ; but daring 
such a condition of things the ene- 
my would be very close, and as the 
eople managing the torpedo would 
be in full exposure te his top-rifle- 
men, they would very likely be 
picked off, and so the torpedo would 
be uncontrolled. These are by no 
means far-fetched suppositions, but 
are such cases as must be expected to 
happen in the course of an engage- 
ment. The towing torpedo is far bet- 
ter adapted for small handy vessels, 
specially contrived for the purpose, 
with proper means of protecting the 
men operating it from small-arm fire. 
The Whitehead torpedo is a cigar- 
shaped machine about 16 feet long, 
in the head of which is contained 
the explosive charge of gun-cotton 
ignited by detonation on contact. 
At the other end: is the propelting 
apparatus, driven by engines worke 
by, highly-compressed air, which is 
carried in a reservoir in the centre. 
Elaborate appliances and much space 
are necessary for this weapon. The 
heads containing the explosive 
charge must be carefully stowed in 
a special magazine; and a large 
store-room is required for the other 
parts of the torpedoes. A small 
steam-engine must be provided to 
work the air-pumps that fill the 
receiver with the compressed air, 
which is conveyed thence through 
pipes to the different parts of the 
ship where the charging columns 
are situated. To prepare one of 
these torpedoes for service, the two 
parts have to be got up from-their 
several store-rooms, put together in 
the ejecting tube, charged with air, 
and adjusted to the proper range 
and depth of water; and great care 
must be exercised in so doing, that 
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the propelling and steering appara- 
tus be not disarranged by any blow, 
or the torpedo will not pursue its 
right course. Considerable danger 
meanwhile is incurred, because, if 
the head should be struck by a frag- 
ment of shell, or a splinter of iron, 
it would probably explode, and cause 
most serious damage to the ship, and 
ibly great loss of life. Suppos- 
ay sonst, that the torp “a is 
safely launched and pursuing its 
course, let us consider what are its 
chances of hitting the desired db- 
ject. If both ships are stationary, 
and the distance known, accurate 
a: can be made; but if one or 
oth ships are moving rapidly, with 
a constantly varying distance, the 
chances of a successful hit will be 
small, Recent experiments have 
shown that it is not feasible to dis- 
charge a fish-torpedo right ahead 
with any success, when at even a 
moderate speed ; for, as might have 
been expected, it commenced to 
diverge immediately upon entering 
the water, and pursued a most er- 
ratic course across the bows of its 
own ship. The most favourable 
position for attack by fish-torpedo 
would be at a vessel coming up 
astern ; but as a vigilant look-out 
would be kept by such vessel for 
an attack of this nature, the tor- 
pedo could not fail to be per- 
ceived, and it would be easy to 
avoid it by a sheer of the helm. 
One of our ships; the Glatton, has 


been fitted to discharge the torpedo 


below water, where it would be in 
a better position for pursuing a 
straight course, as well as being all 
the time behind armour protection ; 
but this plan does not recommend 
itself for adoption except in vessels 
pecially designed for such work. 

he only experience of this weapon 
in actual service was in the case of 
the Shah and the Huascar, when it 
did not at all answer the expecta- 
tions formed of it. 

L 
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Now that the torpedo panic has 
in a measure subsided, and people 
are bringing reason and common- 
sense more into judgment in these 
matters, it is seen that there is 
much room for doubt as to the 
practical utility of offensive tor- 
pedoes, except for special service 
and in special vessels. It is a 
question for very serious considera- 
ation whether it is advisable to 
— our costly ironclads to the 
risk accompanying the use of these 
delicate machines, seeing how en- 
tirely we are without knowledge of 
their real service to such ships, and 
also that so much valuable space 
has to be sacrificed for them. There 
are many who think that it would 
be preferable to depend more upon 
the guns and the ram. That tor- 
pedoes will enter largely into the 
operations of future naval wars is 
not to be doubted, but the wisdom 
of including them in the equipment 
of our great ships is questionable. 
This, however, is not meant to 
imply the exclusion of the neces- 
sary appliances for fitting and lay- 
ing down ground-mines, and for 
rigging torpedoes for boat - work, 
which can be carried without risk 
and in little space. 

Much interest has been excited 
of late in Messrs. Thorneycrofts’ fast 
torpedo-boats. The speed which 
these little vessels have attained is 
extraordinary ; but here again we 
find how impossible it is to com- 
bine all essentials within confined 
limits; and they have but small 
capacity for the stowage of fuel, or 
for accommodating a crew. They 
are therefore more particularly suit- 
ed for operations in narrow waters, 
such as the fiords of Norway, the 
channels formed by the countless 
islands fringing the Baltic shores, 
and similar places, where either 
the great depth of water, or its ex- 
tent, precludes the use of fixed 
mines. . It has been suggested that 


a squadron of ironclads should, in 
war time, be accompanied by a 
flotilla of such small craft, which 
would be in readiness to attack any 
ship of the enemy as occasion might 
offer during an action, At first 
sight this seems a very desirable 
scheme to persons not conversant 
with the practical side of the sub- 
ject; but as these little vessels are 
unfit for cruising purposes, for the 
reasons given, their stowage of coal 
being only sufficient for a few hours’ 
concumption, they would not be 
likely to be at hand when so 
wanted, and they would, moreover, 
be limited in their usefulness to the 
conditions of a smooth sea, It has 
also been urged that each ironclad 
should have a satellite of this sort 
hoisted up on board, ready to drop 
into the water fully equipped at 
any moment; but neither does this 
plan recommend itself to the prac- 
tical seaman, for many reasons, into 
which we need not enter. 

The most useful auxiliaries which 
a squadron of ironclads could prob- 
ably have, would be short, handy, 
mastless torpedo-rams, as recom- 
mended by Sir George Sartorius. 
These vessels should be protected 
by armour as far as possible, but 
they should carry no guns, and 
should be specially equipped for 
torpedo work of every tm ay 
Such a vessel would require but a 
small crew, and these would be all 
skilled torpedo-men. She would be 
of low free-board, and would _pre- 
sent a comparatively small target 
to the enemy ; and effectual means 
would of course be adopted to pro- 
tect the crew from small-arm fire. 
In a vessel of this type, torpedo 
warfare could be carried out to the 
best advantage. Each large iron- 
clad might have a torpedo-ram 
attached to her as a tender, which 
she would take in tow, when neces- 
sary, for the purpose of saving her 
fuel. In action, the duty of this 
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tender would be to* second the 
operations of her principal by ram 
and torpedv as opportunity pre- 
sented. A few such vessels sta- 
tioned at the mouth of the Thames, 
and at Ramsgate and Dover, would 
probably be of great service in wat 
time. 

It is one of the peculiarities of 
naval affairs at the present day, 
that in hardly a single detail of 
construction, equipment, or arma- 
ment, do our ships resemble those 
by which former battles were de- 
cided. Past experience is therefore 
useless; and the traditions of the 
great war—the memories of the 
Nile and Trafalgar, of Nelson and 
Jervis—come down to us from a 
time which might be removed from 
this by many centuries, so complete 
is the revolution which has been 
effected. The experience of ironclad 
warfare is limited to that of the 
American Civil War, and to the 
battle between the Austrians and 
Italians off Lissa; but neither of 
these was of a nature to throw 
much light upon the subject in its 
present aspect. At the same time, 
fertile invention is continually giv- 
ing birth to new ideas, some of 
which appear at first sight to be of 
such importance, and their adoption 
so loudly urged, that the Admiralty 
has to yield to the pressure brought 
to bear upon it; and acquiesce, 
though the test of real service is 
still wanting. Experienced officers 
may express doubts as to the prac- 
tical utility of some very ingenious 
device, which may have successfully 
undergone experimental trials; but 
if so, they are forthwith denounced 
as behind-hand in their ideas, pre- 
judiced, lacking science, and so on. 
By-and-by, however, when the 
novelty of the device has worn off, 
and it assumes a more familiar 
aspect, the same doubis as to its 
working qualities occur to the minds 
of many. who would at first look 
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only upon it from the most favour- 
able point of view. 

The question of how a nayal 
battle would now be fought is often 
raised, but is exceedingly difficult 
to answer; and to discuss it in all . 
its bearings would be far beyond 
the limits of this paper. One thing 
is éertain—the hostile squadrons 
will be kept in rapid motion for the 
purpose of effecting as well as evad- 
ing an attack by ram, which will 
be the first object sought after. 
Thus the distance of the enemy 
will be varying constantly, and a 
correct estimation of the range will 
be almost impossible ; therefore the 
chances of hitting a ship at any 

articular part will be very small. 
t will be seen that upon the judg- 
ment and nerve of the officer in 
command will now, more than ever, 
depend the issue of an engagement. 
The speed of the ships, the neces- 
sity of closely watching every move- 
ment of the enemy so as instantly 
to make the proper counter-move, 
the absolute need of prompt deci- 
sion, will prevent a moment for re- 
flection or consultation. The helm 
and the engines must be under the 
captain’s instant control. He and 
those by him on deck will alone be 
able to see the enemy at the fre- 
quent times when he is obscured 
by smoke from the battery below, 
and to distinguish between friend 
and foe; and his, quick perception 
will be requisite to determine the 
proper direction and range for his 
guns, as well as to avoid firing into 
friends, 

The extreme importance of the 
life of the officer in command of the 
squadron, so long as the battle lasts, 
must also be apparent, In the old 
wars, the skill, judgment, and de- 
termination of our naval command- 
ers were chiefly exhibited by the 
manner in which they sought out 
their adversaries and Baas them 
to battle. Hostile fleets were some- 
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times in sight of each other for 
days—calms, light winds, or fogs 
preventing their approach—each 
commander endeavouring by skilful 
seamanship to gain the weather- 
gage. But the action fairly com- 
“menced, there was little mancu- 
vring—it was hard fighting; the 
ships were laid alongside an enemy, 
and the valour of our sailors settled 
the matter. If the captain were 
disabled, the duty of his successor 
was simple and self-evident; if he 
were incompetent, his deficiencies 
could be made up by his principal 
officers; if he lacked courage, his 
men supplied the want. Nelson’s 
genius had made all the necessar. 
dispositions for battle both at the 
Nile and Trafalgar long before the 
action commenced; the captains 
had only to steer their ships for 
their allotted adversary and the rest 
was done by the crew. Had Nelson 
been killed by the first shot fired 
at Trafalgar, the issue of the battle 
would have been the same. But 
how different now! From the be- 
ginning to the end of an action 
rapid and constant mancuvring 
will be required; the ships must 
be kept firmly in hand and skiifully 
guided; all the best experience of 
the admiral will be in continual 
request, and should he be killed or 
disabled at a critical moment, the 
consequences would probably be 
most serious. It is not too much 
to say that the result of a naval 
engagement in these days will de- 
pend entirely upon the skill of the 
superior officers, in default of which 
the courage and discipline of the 
crews will avail little. 

The numerous accidents which 
are liable to occur in a modern sea- 
fight must be kept in view. The 
vast and complex machinery b 
which the ship is propelled, the 
steam meee ott the hydraulic 
engines, the electric firing arrange- 
ments, helm and engine telegraphs, 





are all liable to derangement or 
injury from shot—not to mention 
the chance of one of the ship’s own 
torpedoes exploding. So that in 
proportion as we progress in the 
use of mechanical appliances, we 
increase the liability to accidental 
damage which no skill can counter- 
vail. The chance of the heavy guns 
being disabled, through derange- 
ment of the machinery by which 
alone they can be worked, is a 
special element of weakness in 
turret-ships which carry only four 
guns. The bursting of a steam- 

ipe or the fracture of a piston-rod 
might disable one of the Inflexible’s 
turrets. This being so, we have to 
contemplate the possibility of half 
the ship’s offensive power being 
lost, and consequently of her only 
being able to fire on one side, so 
that she might be attacked by a 
very inferior antagonist on the other 
side with impunity. 

Notwithstanding the mechanical 
contrivances for facilitating the 
working of heavy guns, they cannot 
be fired with precision very quickly ; 
and with even a moderate amount 
of motion, precision of fire cannot 
be obtained at all. This is another 
disadvantage which attends such 
ships as the Dreadnought and In- 
flexible; and since so much stress 
is frequently laid on the accuracy 
of modern weapons as affecting na- 
val warfare, the following extract 
from the Report of the Inflexible 
Committee deserves careful consid- 
eration :— 


‘“‘The probability of hitting, in a 
naval engagement, must not be esti- 
mated by the precision of modern 
rifled guns. There are several sources 
of error so large that in comparison 
with them the error of the gun is in- 
significant. The speed and rapid ma- 
neeuvres of powerful steam-vessels go 
far to neutralise the increased chance 
of hitting derived from the increased 
— and accuracy of modern guns, 
while the greatly reduced number of 
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guns carried on board diminishes di- 
rectly the number of chances of suc- 
cessful hits.” 


In dealing with the subject of 
ironclad ships, it is difficult to avoid 
notice of the one individual who 
has been so especially associated 
with this question for many years 
past; and it is important to observe 
how the irresponsible utterances of 
one single erratic genius may also, 
in such a matter as this, hamper 
the action of Government. Thus 
the effect produced by Mr. Reed’s 
writings in thé press, heightened, 
as it is, by his position as a mem- 
ber of Parliament, becomes a very 
serious affair when it gives rise to 
a succession of groundless panics. 
No one questions this gentleman’s 
abilities, or his skill as a* naval 
architect; but while acknowledg- 
ing his talents, it is quite peat 
to overestimate the value of his 
opinions—and the public in gene- 
ral, as well as the House of Com- 
mons, fall into a grave error when 
they accept him as an infallible 
authority, So long as Mr. Reed 
filled the office of Chief Constructor 
of the Navy, our new ships were, 
from his point of view, everything 
that could be desired. He lost no 
opportunity of extolling their mer- 
its ; and throughout his book, ‘Our 
Ironclad Ships,’ published while he 
was still in office, he expresses him- 
self in terms of unmeasured praise 
respecting the vessels designed by 
himself. But no sooner is his con- 
nection with the Admiralty severed, 
than he at once assumes an attitude 
of criticism towards the department 
—at first patronisingly tolerant, but 
by degrees developing into the bit- 
ter hostility apparent in the Inflex- 
ible question. Considering the cir- 
cumstances of Mr, Reed’s appoint- 
ment to the office he held, it might 
reasonably have been expected that 
he would have at least recognised 
the fact that the position which 


he attained, both as member of 
Parliament and as confidential ad- 
vised to foreign admiralties, was due 
solely to the experience which he 
gained at Whitehall at the expense 
of the country; and that a certain 
loyalty and reticence were due from 
him to the department which had 
raised him from comparative ob- 
scurity to so high a situation. And 
this is the more to be insisted on 
because, whatever were the causes 
of his leaving the Government ser- 
vice—into which we do not care to 
inquire—this reticence and loyalty 
have always been scrupulously ob- 
served towards him by his former 
colleagues in that department. In- 
stead, however, of the dignified ab- 
stinence from interference with such 
matters which would have been be- 
coming, we find him, under the 
plea of patriotism, taxing every op- 
portunity of disparaging our ships 
and extolling those of other Powers, 
and so creating a series of recurring 
panics in the public mind, 

It will not have been forgotten 
how, a few years ago, we were scared 
by some sensational letters from Mr. 
Reed to the newspapers concerning 
the Peter the Great, It was sud- 
denly revealed to an alarmed public 
that an ironclad of the most formid- 
able type was on the point of com- 

letion in Russia, with which we 
had nothing to compare; and that 
we were shortly to see a vessel 
steaming across the North Sea cap- 
able of entering any of our har- 
bours, blowing up our dockyards, 
and destroying our fleets. But the 
fact is, that this much-vaunted ship 
has never yet left the Gulf of Fin- 
land; and from the defects in her 
construction, both in material and 
work, it is doubtful if she will ever 
be properly fit for sea- service,— 
while our Devastation, equally 
powerful, has been at sea for more 
than four years, and the Thunderer, 
more powerful, was on the point of 
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sailing cighteen months ago, when 
the accident to her boiler occurred. 
It must not be supposed, either, 
that our Government was in igno- 
rance of what was doing in the 
Russian dockyards. The Admiralty 
was perfectly aware of the existence 
of the Peter the Great, and the 
state of forwardness she was in, 
leng before Mr. Reed took bis jour- 
ney to St. Petersburg. It has all 
the means of acquiring such infor- 
mation from the naval attachés at 
our foreign embassies: and it would 
indeed be gravely negligent if it 
failed to keep itself informed of the 
progress of other maritime States in 
these matters. It seems odd, two, 
that a man so acute and experienced 
as Mr. Reed—admitted, as he was, 
into the Russian arsenals and fac- 
tories, taken into the confidence of 
the highest officials, and consulted 
as to the designs of their ships— 
should not have perceived how ex- 
ceedingly faulty and behind-hand 
they were in every branch of iron 
shipbuilding and engineering ; what 
radical defects were inherent in 
their system; and how impossible 
it was that the vessel, as he then 
§aw her, could be equipped for sea 
in sufficient time to be any cause of 
embarrassment to this country. The 
Peter the Great “scare” was entirely 
uncalled for and unreasonable. 

No sooner, however, was the 
public mind calmed down by the 
discovery that the great Russian 
ironclad, if ever completed, was 
likely to shake to pieces by the 
strain of her own machinery, than 
it receives a further rude shock at 
Mr. Reed’s hands by another series 
of letters—this time from the South 
of Russia—announcing the exist- 
ence in the Black Sea of a novel 
creation in the way of armoured 
vessels, combining unlimited powers 
of offence and defence, with every 
other requisite for naval warfare. 
While the most skilled minds in 


the greatest engineering country in 
the world had been vainly striving 
to harmonise all the discordant re- 
quirements of the naval service, 
and to produce a fighting-ship per- 
fect in every respect, here had a 
Russian admiral entirely surmount- 
ed the difficulty and solved the 
problem! ‘True, the Popoffkas 
were circular in shape—and com- 
mon intelligence failed to see how 
such vessels could attain any speed, 
while practical minds saw objec- 
tions of other kinds; but Mr. Reed 
took a cruise to sea in one of them, 
and again scared the much-tor- 
mented English public by affirming 
the entire success of the circular 
system, by which the whole ques- 
tion of our naval supremacy was 
once more jeopardised. Fortunate- 
ly, however, for the soothing of pop- 
ular apprehension, the test of war 
was about to be applied; a splen- 
did opportunity arose for prov- 
ing the superiority of the new 
ships, and thereby re-establishing 
Rassia’s position as mistress of the 
Black Sea. The Russian naval 
officers showed themselves not 
wanting in boldness and courage ; 
they were always ready when a 
torpedo attack was projected, and 
did not shirk from encountering a 
Turkish ironclad with a common 
merchant steamer; and we may be 
quite sure that if it had been prac- 
ticable to make any use of the 
Popoffkas against the enemy, they 
would have done so, Built for the 
special service of the Black Sea, 
surely, with such a despised enemy 
as the Turk, then, if ever, was the 
occasion for their employment ; but 
for any effect which they have had 
upon the naval operations, they 
might have been as well upon their 
building-slips. 

In reply to a challenge from 
Hobart Pasha, respecting these 
vessels, Mr. Reed said, in the 
“Times :?’— 
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“The Popoffkas are known to all 
the world to have been built for de- 
fensive uses in shallow waters. . . . 
To take such vessels into close action 
with broadside ships armed with 
upper-deck guns and breech-loading 
small-arms, would not only be to 
wantonly sacrifice their guns and 
gunners, but to sacrifice them in 
violation of the ruling consideration 
by which the design of the vessels 
was determined. To take them into 
action at sea at all, means, of course, 
‘ to fight them at close quarters ; because 

the speed of all the Turkish sea-going 
broadside ironclads is, as is always wel 
known, much superior to that of these 
light-draught, shallow water, circular 
ships. . . . The Popoffkas, with open- 
top turrets, are certainly quite unfit 
for close action. . ...” 


Now it is not the purpose of 
this paper to criticise the Rassian 
naval tactics. Possibly these vessels 
were never intended by their de- 
signer to fight an action at sea with 
broadside ironclads; but this is 
certainly not the impression con- 


veyed by Mr. Reed in his communi- 
cations from the Black Sea respect- 


ing them. They were then held 
up as a model for us; as successful 
results of a new type which was 
completely to revolutionise the con- 
struction of war-ships. But the 
fact is, they ave utter failures; and 
it is reported that they have been 
absolutely condemned by a com- 
mittee of Russian naval officers, 

Nothing is more Judicrous than 
the collapse of this wind-bag of Mr. 
Reed’s of the danger to our naval 
supremacy from Russia’s progress 
in ironclad shipbuilding. A more 
complete bugbear was never ex- 
hibited to a nervous imagination. 
But the question naturally arises: 
What are Mr. Reed’s great expe- 
rience and large stock of science 
worth if they do not prevent him 
from arriving at such extremely 
wrong conclusions upon points en- 
tirely within the scope of his own 
special work ? 
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It is not only, however, by the 
rogress of Russia that Mr. Reed 
as endeavoured to frighten the 

public ; he has lost no opportunity 
of disparaging the work performed 
by our naval constructors since the 
country was deprived of the benefit 
of his services, Every modification 
introduced into the véssels designed 
under his direction, every departure 
from the original plan, has been 
either denounced as grievous error 
or damned by faint praise. We 
need not, however, enlarge upon 
these instances, which will be famil- 
iar to the minds of all who have 
given attention to the subject, but 
we will come at once to the case 
of the Inflexible. The course pur- 
sued by Mr, Reed in this matter has 
been in every way objectionable. 
Taking advantage of the prestige 
attaching to the official position 
which he had held, and of the fact 
of theré being no one in the House 
of Commons to dispute with him 
upon technicalities, and to refute 
Ins assertions, he created such a 
fecling of uneasiness in the House, 
with respect to the seaworthiness of 
the Inflexible class of ship, as to 
induce the Admiralty to appoint 
the Committee for which he clam- 
oured. But when invited by this 
Committee to appear before them, 
in order to give expression to his 
views and opinions, and afford 
them some information, he abso- 
lutely declined to attend, and upon 
the most extraordinary grounds, 
He said that the principal object 
for which the Committee was ap- 
pointed had been frustrated by 
delay, from which delay be was 
very anxious to keep ‘himself 
wholly disconnected. He could 
not understand how it could be 
possible for the Committee to report 
upon the Inflexible, and two simi- 
Jar ships, with the same freedom 
as if their report had been made 
within a few weeks of their appoint- 
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ment, It would be supposed from 
this that a very long period had 
elapsed, but the time compiained of 
was four months ! 


“These ships have now been in pro- 
gress for four months since that ap- 

intment, receiving, in so far as the 
ater months are concerned, so much 
sanction from the Committee as is in- 
volved in their silent concurrence with 
what has been doing. Having been 
present at every debate in Parliament 
on the subject, I feel that the Com. 
mittee was appointed for the purpose 
of promptly deciding whether the In- 
flexible and the similar ships were or 
were not exposed to the risks which I 
and others apprehended, and for decid- 
ing this on grounds which were well 
known, well established, and received 
general acceptance. By turning more 
or less aside from these grounds, and 
allowing several months to pass away 
in the pursuit of experiments of a 
novel character, and such as no naval 
architect has ever made in determining 
the qualities of a ship, I cannot but 
fear the Committee have, whatever 
may now happen, failed to respond to 
the desire of Parliament. That being, 
as I think, the case, I doubt if I should 
act prudently in taking any step which 
would appear to be—and would, in 
fact, be to some extent—a participa- 
tion in the further proceedings of the 
Committeeé.”. 


More astounding reasons for de- 
clining to give evidence could not 
be conceived. The Committee, for- 
sooth, is to sit only so long as Mr. 
Reed may consider necessary; all 
work upon the ships in question js 
to be suspended meanwhile; the 
investigation is to be strictly limited 
to such points as are indicated by 
him; and experiments of a novel 
character must on no account be 
pursued. Upon these conditions 
only will Mr. Reed consent to give 
the Committee the benefit of his 
knowledge and experience! Com- 
ment upon this would be super- 
fluous; but we may observe, in 
ing, that the experiments above 
referred to bore directly upon the 
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questions at issue, and that they 
were conducted by one of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Froude, who has long 
been engaged in experimental re- 
searches in the science of the ac. 
tion of waves upon the stability of 
floating bodies, and is universally 
regarded as the highest living au- 
thority upon that subject. 

The Report of the Committee has 
been made public, and it will have . 
been observed that it effectually 
disposes of Mr. Reed’s objections, 
His contention was that very early 
in an action the unprotected ends of 
the ship were likely to become 
riddled by projectiles and water- 
logged, the cork-chambers destroyed, 
and the cork and other stores blown 
out by  shell-explosions—resulting 
not merely in loss of buoyancy, but 
so affecting the stability of the ship 
that she would capsize. Now here 
were two main points for considera- 
tion: first, whether such contingen- 
cies were likely to occur; secondly, 
whether such result would happen if 
it did: the first point being purely 
hypothetical—the second, one which 
experiment and science were able 
to determine. The composition of 
the Committee was unquestionable. 
On all sides it was admitted that 
no persons could have becn found 
better qualified to pronounce judg- 
ment upon the matters submitted 
to them. The Report is of too 
technical a nature in some parts 
to follow out in all its details; we 
shall therefore confine ourselves to 
a brief notice of that part bearing 
directly upon the two points above 
mentioned, which were those raised 
by Mr. Reed. With respect to the 
first of these, the Committee re- 
ported as follows :— 


“Question I. ‘As to the possibility 
or probability of the occurrence of the 
contingencies contemplated by Mr. 
Reed as being likely to happen very 
early in an engagement—namely, the 
complete penetration and water-log- 
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ging of the unprotected ends of the 
ship, and the blowing out of the whole 
of the stores and the cork by the action 
of shell-fire.’ 

‘We are of opinion that the complete 
penetration and water-logging of the 
unprotected ends of the ship, coupled 
with the blowing out of the whole of 
the stores and the cork by the action 
of shell-fire, is not likely to happen 
very early in an engagement ; further, 
that it is in a very high degree im- 
probable, even in an engagement pro- 
tracted to any extent which can be 
reasonably anticipated. Nor do we 
think it possible, except in the event 
of her being attacked by enemies of 
such preponderating force as to render 
her entering into any engagement in 
the highest degree imprudent.” 


Thus upon the fundamental point 
of controversy the Committee differs 
entirely from Mr. Reed. He as- 
sumes, for the purposes of his argu- 
ment, that a certain condition of 
things is “ likely to happen;” the 
Committee, after due deliberation, 
is of opinion that it is “in a very 
high degree improbable.” Now this 
is not by any means a question re- 
lating solely to Mr. Reed’s profession 
as a naval architect—it is far more 
within the province of the artiller- 
ist ; it is entirely a question of the 
effects of shell-fire. Most certainly, 
therefore, each individual member 
of the Committee was quite as com- 
petent as Mr. Reed to form an esti- 
mate thereupon; and it is evident 
from the Report that the Committee 
took care to possess itself of all 
the information resulting from pre- 
vious experiments regarding such 
effects. It is noteworthy that in the 
first letter which he wrote comment- 
ing upon the Report, he omits all 
reference to this point which really 
governs the whole matter. Because 
if a certain contingency is in a very 
high degree improbable, the results 
following upon that contingency 
are of so much the less practical 
importance, 

But the Committee did not, of 


course, on that account neglect to 
deal with the extreme case sup- 

osed. The conclusion arrived at 
with regard to the question, whether 
there would be any risk of the ship 
capsizing if she were placed under 
the conditions mentioned above, is 
as follows: 


“We find that, under the extreme 
conditions assumed, the ship, even 
without water-ballast, would yet have 
stability, and would therefore float 
upright in still water ; and we are of 
opinion that the stability she would 
have in that condition, though small, 
is, in consequence of the remarkable 
effects of free internal water in extin- 
guishing rolling, sufficient to enable 
herto encounter with safety waves of 
considerable magnitude. The ship 
under these circumstances, however, 
would require to be handled with 
great caution,” 


The question of the effect of the 
admission of water-ballast into the 
double-bottom of the armoured cita- 
del is then discussed, and the con- 
clusion come to that, in the extreme 
condition, the ship would be safer 
with a moderate than with a very 
large amount of such ballast. And 
then this opinion is expressed ; 


“‘It must be clearly understood, 
however, that we should consider the 
ship in a very critical state if reduced 
to this condition in the presence of a 


still powerful enemy,... We have 
already expressed our opinion that 
it is in a very high degree improb- 
able that the ship would be reduced to 
this condition, even in a protracted 
engagement.” 


The last question submitted to 
the Committee’s consideration was 
—“ Whether, when the amount of 
damage to which the unprotected 
ends would be exposed in action is 
borne in mind, sufficient provision 
has been made to insure, in all hu- 
man probability, her safety under 
such conditions?” This question, it 
will be observed, is a summary of 
the whole case, and the answer in- 
cludes an elaborate discussion of all 
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the points bearing upon it, and of 
the experiments which had been 
carried out. The answer may be 
epitomised in the following ex- 
tract : 


“ We are of opinion that, in the in- 
tact condition, the Inflexible is a safe 
sea-going vessel. . . . Should the dam- 
age to the ends go beyond what we 
contemplate, the ship would still be in 
no immediate danger of being placed 
hore de combat... . It cannot be said 
that the armoured citadel is invulner- 
able, or that the unarmoured ends are 
indestructible, although the character 
of the risks they run is different. But 
in our opinion the unprotected ends 
are as well able as the armoured cita- 
del to bear the part assigned to them 
in encountering the various risks of 
naval warfare; and therefore we con- 
sider that a just balance has been 
maintained in the design, so that out 
of a given set of conditions a good re- 
sult has been obtained.” 


The Report concludes with cer- 
tain recommendations, both as re- 
gards the Inflexible herself, and 
future designs upon the same prin- 
ciple. 

Immediately upon the Report be- 
ing issued, Mr. Reed addressed a 
hasty and intemperate letter to the 
‘Times ’—which it is to be hoped 
he afterwards regretted—in which 
he not only denounced the conclu- 
sions arrived at as mistaken and 
erroneous, but actually implied that 
the Committee was unfairly consti- 
tuted, and acted upon by bias. In 
a second letter he speaks of the 
Committee’s “frivolous  disquisi- 
tions” upon the effects of shell- 
explosions—this, be it remembered, 
being the precise point of danger 
raised by him in the first instance. 
Of the tone of these letters we will 
only remark, that they are written in 
Mr. Reed’s usual style when dealing 
with opinions’ adverse to his own. 
But contemptuous scorn of the de- 
liberate judgment of men of such 
high standing and integrity is not 
likely to advance Mr. Reed's credit, 
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and will certainly recoil upon him- 
self, It is cliaracteristic of him also 
that, avoiding the more direct issue 
of the main question, he seizes upon 
the recommendations alluded to 
above, and endeavours to deduce 
therefrom that the Committee con- 
demned the ship; and this in the 
face of such explicit language to 
the contrary as we have above 
quoted. 

Now this controversy arose, as 
we have said, from the assumption 
by Mr. Reed of a eertain state of 
peril resulting from the casualties 
of battle. But having no experi- 

eence to enlighten us as to the 
amount of damage which would be 
produced in an action between such 
vessels, and it being well under- 
stood that it is quite possible for 
any ship yet built to be destroyed 
in battle by some extreme casualty 
or other, a suppositional case of like 
nature may easily be made out for 
any ship. There is not a vessel 
afloat upon Mr. Reed’s designs 
which may not be put in a sinking 
condition in half an hour, from the 
effect of projectiles, by a combina- 
tion of easily conceivable though 
improbable circumstances. 

The time has therefore now ar- 
rived for the incubus of Mr. Reed’s 
scares to be shaken off. It should 
be rememered that no naval archi- 
tect has made more mistakes, and 
formed more erroneous opinions, 
than Mr. Reed himself. Of the 
latter we have already spoken. As 
example for the former we will in- 
stance the Invincible class of iron- 
clads, These vessels were intended 
to represent the highest develop- 
ment, at that time, of all that was 
desirable in a fighting-ship; and 
we have only to refer to Mr. Reed’s 
book, above mentioned—published, 
be it remembered, before they were 
tried—to see with what complacent 
satisfaction he regarded them. Two 
of the chief merits claimed for these 
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ships were their moderate cost and 
light draught of water. But ow- 
ing to some serious blunder in the 
calculations for their design, they 
roved to be so very deficient in 
stability that it was necessary to 
put 350 tons of solid ballast into 
them, and to reduce their spars, in 
order to prevent them from capsiz- 
ing—at an increase of 13 inches to 
their mean draught of water, and at 
a considerable addition to their ori- 
ginal cost. Now, with the special 
view to light draught, the framing 
and plating of the bottoms of these 
ships had been made so light as to 
necessitate great ‘care in docking 
them, and to entail extra risk of 
damage by grounding; while the 
350 tons of ballast was so much 
dead weight lying on the bottom of 
the ship, not adding one atom to 
her strength. Had, therefore, this 
blunder not been made, the now 
useless weight might have been dis- 
tributed in the construction of the 
hull, and profitably used in giving 
the strength which is so lacking. If 
these ships had been built since Mr. 
Reed left the Admiralty, we may be 
quite certain that, with all the merits 
they really possess, he would have 
loudly condemned them as costly 
failures. As a matter of fact, the 
majority of his broadside ironclads 
in our navy have in them at the 
present moment large quantities of 
ballast to give them proper stability. 
If we want to see another case where 
Mr. Reed’s boasted scientific know- 
ledge was found wanting, we have 
only to look at the Bessemer steam- 
ship, than which a more complete 
failure was never witnessed. 

It is beyond all reason, then, that 
Mr. Reed should be any longer en- 
couraged in the position he arro- 
gates to himself as the sole and in- 
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fallible judge and authority in these 
matters. It is intolerable that one 
single irresponsible individual should 
have it in his power to hamper the 
action of the Government to such 
an extent as to throw back for 
months the progress of our iron- 
clad shipbuilding, and to no pur- 
pose. It should be clearly remem- 
bered that, from the attitude of an- 
tagonism Mr. Reed has assumed to- 
wards the Admiralty, and from the 
fact of his extensive employment 
by foreign Governments, he is not, 
and cannot be, in the position of 
impartiality which would be neces- 
sary to give him any pretence so to 
interfere. There are those amongst 
the gentlemen composing the pres- 
ent staff of naval constructors with 
skill and talents at least equal to 
Mr. Reed’s, of mathematical and 
scientific acquirements certainly not 
inferior, and possessed of similar 
experience; and the vessels now 
under construction for our navy ex- 
hibit in their principles and arrange- 
ments a grasp of genius and a careful 
working out of detail which have 
never been excelled, if equalled. 

The country should know and re- 
cognise the fact that, although our 
fighting-ships may not be so numer- 
ous as might be desired, relatively 
to those of other countries, they still 
maintain an individual superiority 
to all others of similar classes; and 
although the difficulties and _per- 
plexities which we have indicated 
are increasing day by day, the satis- 
factory manner in which they have 
been met in the more recent vessels 
should give just confidence for the 
future that our present naval archi- 
tects are fully able to maintain the 
high standard of excellence whieh 
England requires for the ships of 
her navy. 
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ABOVE THE CLOUDS: A REVERIE ON THE BEL ALP. 


THERE is unquestionably, my dear 
Editor, a singular charm about a 
chateau in Cloudland. It is some- 
thing like living in heaven, All 
our days we have gazed enviously 
at the snowy clouds and the blue 
skies overhead, as at a world remote 
and inaccessible. And now the 
clouds are drifting along below our 
feet. We look, through a break in 
the thunderstorm, not at the stars 
twinkling in the firmament, but 
at the lights burning in the valley. 
The Philistines of the plains behold 
a blue-black veil of mist drawn 
lightly along the mountain-side; 
behind that veil, in the old time, 
the immortal gods were hidden. 
Nous avons changé tout cela, Olym- 
pus could not have been one-half 
so comfortable as the hotel on the 
Aegischhorn. The Bel Alp, with 


a famous philosopher discoursing 


largely over the sparkling pine logs, 
is a more lively Walhalla. Pan is 
dead: and his place has been taken 
by the British tourist, Mr. Smith. 
“The goats may climb and crop 


The soft grass on Ida’s top 
Now Pan is dead.” 


The sweet wun-reasonableness of 
woman, as Mr. Matthew Arnold 
would say, is never more manifest 
than when you meet her, like the 
herald Mercury, new-lighted on a 
heaven-kissing hill. Heine declares, 
in a charmingly graceful and char- 
acteristic passage, that he saw the 
young spring god, large as life, 
standing on the summit of an alp; 
and there is a whole covey of girls 
in the hotel just now, any one of 
whom might be taken, any day 
of the week, in the attitude of 
that blooming boy. With their 
petticoats gathered into a sort 
of beatified knickerbockers, these 
swect girl-graduates of the Alpine 
Club prove themselves adepts on 


rock and ice. They have scaled 
every peak in the neighbourhood ; 
and when you see them trooping 
home from the Sparren-horn in the 
gloaming—the alpenstock serving 
for bow and quiver—you think of 
Diana hunting with her nymphs, or 
stooping out of her cloud to clasp 
Endymion. 

© Tell thee tales of love,— 
How the pale Dian, hunting, in a grove, 
First saw the boy Endymion, from whose 

e 

She took eternal fire that never dies,— 


How she conveyed him softly in a sleep, 
His temples bound with poppy, to the 


steep 
Head of old Latmos, where she stoops 
each night 
To kiss her sweetest-———”’ 
But tales of love are scorned by our 
blue-eyed virginal climber; if you 
wish to strike a responsive chord in 
the heart which beats under the 
braces of her knickerbockers you 
must become a Tyndall or a Hux- 
ley; and enlarge, purpureo ore, on 
glaciers, and névé, and crevasses, 
and seracs, and moulins, and mor- 
aines, and berg schrunds, and ice- 
tables, and ice-needles, and erratic 
blocks, 

There can, however, be no doubt 
that the Bel Alp is one of the most 
delightful spots in this world (or 
out of it, for that matter, so far as I 
know yet). It occupies what is 
called in advertisements “a fine airy 
situation,” 7130 feet above the sea. 
You have no idea of what a storm 
can be and do until you have felt it 
in this upper world, The wind ac- 
tually raves round about us at such 
times. I use the word “rave” ad- 
visedly,—it is intended to signify 
that Boreas has entirely gone out of 
his senses, and is as mad as a hatter 
or a March hare. (Why a March 
hare ? and why a hatter? Have the 
Lunacy Board or the Registrar-Gen- 
eral any statistics on the subject?) 
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At any rate there is an ample store 
and a very lively interchange of 
ozone on our alp at all times, and 
that, I suppose, is what makes it so 
bracing. You feel the champagne 
in the air. You become electrical, 
and give out sparks like a cat. 


Even English dulness and stolid- 


ity cannot resist the infection, — 
there is a Scotchman here at pres- 
ent who has actually made a joke. 
(It has been sent home by parcel- 
post to the ‘ Saturday Review,’ with 
a request that the editor would as- 
certain whether it is a true joke, or 
only “ wut.” The splendour of the 
mountain-peaks on the other side of 
the valley, rosy in the sunset, pallid 
in the moonrise, is enough by itself 
to drive an excitable man into a fit. 
There are moments when every one 
who can handle a brush rushes dis- 
tractedly to his sketch-book, But 
the heavenly colour on mountain 


and sky is as intangible as the col-, 


ouring of a dream. (And, by the 
way, pray remind me to ask Profes- 
sor Huxley if there be any colouring 
in dreams, I suspect for my own 
part, that dreamland, like moonland, 
has no positive tints, but only light 
and shade, and the grey mystery of 
an atmosphere “unquickened by the 
sun.”) ‘Then the turf at our feet is 
the most wonderful enamel - work 
ever put together, and the grass it- 
self is like the grass in Paradise— 
that is, in Dante’s vivid words, like 
emeralds newly broken, 
this the delicious pastoral music of 
Swiss alp or Scotch hillside,— 
“‘ The hum of bees in heather-bells, 

And bleatings from the distant fells.’’ 

Yet, be it said frankly, a Swiss 
alp and a Scotch hillside, are as 
different as possible. The lines I 
have quoted are Scotch to the core : 
they bring before us the hillside, 
fragrant with heather and vocal 
with the bleatings of the black- 
faced. There are, of course, swarms 
of bees in a country like this where 
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Jragrantia mella is the only luxury 
for which you have noi to pay ; but 
there is no heather and few sheep, 
only the tinkle of. innumerable 
cattle bells. The scenery in Words- 
worth’s poems in like manner is 
purely local, not to say sectarian. 
Even his mist is the mist of the 
Lakes, and of the Lakes only— 

** Such gentle mists as glide 

Curling with unconfirmed intent 

On yon green mountain-side.”’ 
That is not the way in which a 
Swiss mist behaves itself—a Swiss 
mist exhibits none of the charming 
coquetry, of the maidenly indeci- 
sion, which the Lake poet loved. 
Swooping down upon us, as a /dm- 
mergeier stoops upon its prey, or 
flung aside, in one breathless mo- 
ment of delight, as when an Im- 
mortal casts aside her cloud, there 
is no leisure for the arch by-play 
which suits;the other so well. Dip 
into Wordsworth anywhere, and 
you will find that he has entered 
too deeply into the spirit of his 
own mountains to have much un- 
derstanding of the mountains of 
other people. He may comprehend 
Yarrow; but then Yarrow was his 
near neighbour. 
“‘ The grace of forest charms decayed, 

' And pastoral melancholy.” 
“ The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills.” 

No: neither of these (nor many 

others as perfect that might be 
quoted) are in the smallest degree 
characteristic of our alp. The in- 
tense light, for one thing, is incon- 
sistent with this tender pensiveness 
of the imagination. Then the sleep 
that is among the lonelv hills may 
fitly be enjoyed in the Lake coun- 
try—the natural sense of repose 
not being driven away from these 
quiet solitudes by any disturbing 
influence. How different it is in 
Switzerland, where the tension on 
mind and body is seldom relaxed ! 
We are in the midst of the mighty 
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primeval activities of nature. The 
glacier cleaves its way through the 
valley; the avalanche is never 
silent. Sleep, indeed! Sleep at 
your peril! Nor do I think that 
even Byron himself struck the char- 
acteristic note of Alp or Apennine. 
The mystery of the Scotch hillside 
haunted his memory,— 


‘And Lochnagar with Ida looked o’er 
Troy.’’ 


But there is one of Shelley's shorter 
poems, which has been fearfully 
mutilated by the printer (some of it 
past recovery) which, in four or five 
lines, presents us with a picture of 
all that is grandest and noblest, 
and most peculiar in the scenery of 
the Alps :— 
‘* ___dome, pyramid, and pinnacle, 

A city of death, distinct with many a 


tower 
And wall impregnable of beaming ice.”’ 


Do not fancy, however, from 
what I have said, that Wordsworth 
is ever out of place. His scenery 
may be local ; but the moral element 
is world-wide. The grave and lofty 
homeliness of his imagination, in- 
deed, has somewhat obscured our 
perception of the supreme felicity 
of its presentation. Any casual 
reader will be surprised to find how 
much of Wordsworth has become 
proverbial, is in daily use, has been 
incorporated into the English lan- 
guage as presently spoken. Run- 
ning the eye over his pages, we 
find familiar phrases at every turn 
— But she is in‘ her grave, and, 
oh! the difference to me ”—“ A 
privacy of glorious light is thine ” 
—“*We feel that we are greater 
than we know ”—* The light ‘hat 
never was on sea or land ”—. The 
heavy and the weary weight of all 
this unintelligible world ”—* Not 
uninformed with Phantasy, and 
looks that threaten the profane ”— 
“ Sole-sitting by the shores of o'd 
romance ”—“ Plain living and 
high thinking are no more ”—“ An 
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ampler ether, a diviner air,”—these, 
and countless others, we owe to the 
Bard of Rydal. This is thecuriosa 
felicitas of speech ; still it is a sec- 
ondary, and not as with Keats and 
Tennyson, a primary quality of the 
poem; and Wordsworth has been 
assimilated almost unconsciously— 
at least without direct recognition 
by the English-speaking races, 

And now, my dear Editor, let us 
to business, Only in the first 
place, you are, of course, anxious 
to learn how I got here. -I wrote 
you last from Venice—probably in 
the worst of tempers. For, between 
them, they have contrived to ruin 
that precious gem of the Adriatic. 
Mr. Ruskin is firing a portentous 
battery of minute guns at the 
authorities ; but it is no good. The 
free kingdom of Italy has played 
the mischief with Venice, as with 
much else in Italy. They have got 
a united people, and a parliament- 
ary constitution, and the eternal 
sey of civil and religious lib- 
erty, for which Hampden died on 
the field and Sydney on the scaffold, 
and I hope they like them. But 
tothe lover of old cameos, and oid 
pictures, and old streets, and old 
churches, Italy is not what it used 
to be. The virtue has gone out of 
it. 

“* Something ails it now ; 
The spot is curst.”’ 

I had promised to meet the Macs 
on the Lake of Geneva; and my 
artist friend at the Academy had 
warned me that I was bound to 
visit, en route, the house in Cadore 
where Titian was born. J do not 
care much for shrines, artistic or 
ecclesiastical ; but Cadore is among 
the Dolomites, and the Dolomites 
seem to exercise a peculiar fascina- 
tion over the people who have seen 
them. So I resolved to go by the 
Dolomites. 

We left the outside world at 
Conegliano, where we engaged an 
einspanner, which we kept till we 
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reached Cortina. The country to 
Ceneda is as flat as a pancake; but 
Ceneda itself is a reminiscence of 
Venice—there are such charming 
little scraps of the old Venetian 
architects to be found in its streets 
and piazzas, We passed the first 
night at a small albergo near Santa 
Croce—a strange, uncouth, solitary 
house. But the landlady was blithe 
and buxom, and the charges were 
ridiculously small; and we slept in 
high old-fashioned beds in the attics 
quite comfortably, though one of us 
dreamt of brigands. The whole 
country thereabouts is eerte—stony, 
desolate, God-forgotten—the houses 
cracked by recent earthquake, prop- 
ped up by huge wooden beams, and 
looking as if another shake would 
reduce them to utterruin. Yet the 
little bits of water—even the Lago 
Morto—are wonderfully blue, and 
the people (the children and young 
girls especially being of a most rare 
and noble type of beauty) are 
surprisingly handsome. The true 
Venetian comeliness, indeed, is to be 
found now only in the valley which 
so long was part and parcel of Ven- 
ice—certainly not in Venice itself, 
where the women are extremely 
plain. Next day we drove up to 
Cadore, where Titian was born, 
through a valley which the yellow 
turbid Piave has covered with mud 
and stones. It is not till one mounts 
to the upper valley from Perarolo— 
a tremendous pull—that the glory 
of the Ampezzo Thal discloses itself. 
But from Cadore till it joins the 
Pustherthal at Toblach, it is prob- 
ably the most singular and striking 
valley in Europe. These grand 
Dolomite peaks, which rise up in 
weird procession on either hand— 
the Pelmo, the Antelao, Sorapis, 
Tofano, Croda Rossa—are not of 
this world. The architecture of 
Pandemonium !—at least of some 
primeval, disorderly, titanic force of 
which we have nowhere else in this 
orderly old world any other memo- 
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rial. It is with afeeling of absolute 
awe that we see afar off, spectral 
in the sunset, these splintered, fan- 
tastic pinnacles,—a feeling which 
grows more vivid when we enter 
the mysterious valley in which such 
weird pranks have been played. 
Among these devil’s rocks a witches’ 
Sabbath might be held—no doubt 
was, before all the witches were abol- 
ished. Not till we reach Hollenstein, 
however, is the valley at its grimest, 
Cortina itself, the Dolomite capital, 
lying in a fair and fertile strath. 
The mountains stand back and leave 
you room to breathe ; yet are they not 
so distant, but that the boom of the 
great bell of the campanile is heard 
in all their valleys. A child play- 
ing with matches in the barn had 
burned down Ghedina’s Hotel, 
where the frescoes by the artist- 
son were really fine, and so we 
stayed at the Stella d’Oro “ conditta 
dalle Sorelli Barbaria.” The sisters 
are proud of their Venetian descent, 
and the house is daintily adorned 
with old Venetian furniture and old 
Murano glass, with the arms of 
the Barbaria figured upon it: still 
they are as attentive as if they 
had no noble connections, and the 
trout from the Misurina Lake, and 
the black-cock from the Caprili 
pine-woods were cooked in an un- 
exceptionable manner. We were 
quite alone in the valley,—an 
enterprising Yankee—“ Moses A. 
Dropsie of Philadelphia, U.S.”— 
having left before we arrived. It 
is worth while to climb the southern 
heights to see the Marmolata—the 
Queen of the Dolomites—and the 
Civetta: but the walk across the 
Tre Croce to Landro is not to be 
surpassed. We had a fine spring 
day for our ramble,—waves of mist, 
indeed, were surging through the 
passes, and clinging to the higher 
cliffs ; but mist, if not too densely 
opaque, rather adds to the ‘strange 
glamour of these Dolomite moun- 
tains, Until we reached the sum- 
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mit of the pass, we found the mule- 
track free of difficulty (on that side 
it was exposed to the sun); but 
from the three crosses till we sighted 
the Lago Misurina, we waded 
through deep snow. On the sum- 
mit, just beyond the crosses, sev- 
eral prodigious crags of Dolomite 
have been discharged from the 
mountain overhead—the Christallo 
—and there they lie like huge 
cannon-balls across the road. It 
is impossible to say how long they 
have lain there, for they are covered 
with vegetation—an aged pine, root- 
ed in a fissure, springing from the 
most massive. We pass through 
anoble pine-wood; a deep trench 
lies at our feet, with a brawling 
stream in its depths, and on the 
opposite side rises the wonderful 
ceurque of the Croda Malcora—a 
gleaming crescent of rock and snow 
down which the avalanches thun- 
der. There is no human creature 
in all that spacious valley,—no one 
except ourselves and the cuckoo, 
whose friendly note that day amid 
these ghostly solitudes sounded re- 
mote and unfamiliar. You know the 
kind of day—one of those miracu- 
lous spring mornings among the 
mountains, when the mist is dry 
and buoyant, and penetrated with 
sunshine. The lower snow-slopes 
shone brilliantly in the transparent 
light, and ever and again the great 
peaks were translated from partially- 
veiled phantoms into shapes of 
dazzling distinctness, In the even- 
ing we came down upon Landro, 
a pleasant, homely post- house, 
where stout little Baur and his 
comely motherly wife (you will 
find their portraits painted by 
Ghedina in the best Selseens) gave 
cordial welcome to the first birds 
of passage of the season, A great 
Carinthian hound (Luc by name) 
sleeps summer and winter outside 
the door. There are splendid black- 
cock among the woods up yonder 
on the road to the Drei Zinnen 
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—one is shot next morning, and 
brought in for us to admire, All 
night the Christallo is visible from 
our bedroom window, reflected in 
the Dirren See—a spectral pre- 
sence dimly revealed to us by 
the forlorn light of the waning 
moon, which we had seen, in its 
full glory, a week before at Venice. 
There is a break in the valley-line 
just opposite the post-house—made 
on purpose, it might seem—into 
which the Drei Zinnen fit with 
mathematical exactness; and the 
Drei Zinnen, the three weird sisters, 
are the consummate flowers of Dol- 
omite architecture. And then, bid- 
ding farewell to our kindly hosts, 
and promising that we would one 
day return, we enter the deep trench 
that ieads to the Pustherthal. The 
profound shadow cast by a wall. of 
rock two thousand feet in height, 
comes down upon us suddenly ; but 
the shadow creeps slowly up the 
opposite face, and the eastern peaks 
keep the sun-glow for long. We 
left them behind us still brilliant 
with carmine, rising effulgently into 
the frosty silence of the gathering 
night. And then away along the 
pleasant Pustherthal to the great 
fortress of Franzensfeste, and over 
the Brenner to Innsbruck, which 
we found in a blaze of glory by 
reason of a snowstorm which 
had whitened all the mountains 
round about,— these mountains 
from which in winter the wolves, 
they say, look down into its streets. 
A few days thereafter I joined 
the Macs at Vevay, and then we 
came on here. You will fancy, of 
course, that we drove up the Rhone 
valley, and got to the hotel in the 
course of the afternoon. Quite the 
contrary ; it took us about ten days: 
and, zigzagging in the most delight- 
ful fashion, we entirely escaped 
that pestilential and most detestable 
swamp. This is how we did it. 
Quitting the railway at Aigle, we 
wandered among the valleys in 
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which Lanenen, Gsteig, An der 
Lenk, and Adelboden are situated, 
crossing from valley to valley by 
the Krinnen, the Triittlisberg, and 
the Hahnenmoos passes. The people 
are primitive and homely, and the 
inns hospitable and unhackneyed. 
The great mountain wall is some- 
what flat, as a rule; but the Wild- 
strubel and the Wildhorn are wild 
and romantic, and the path leads 
through shady pine-forests, and 
across fertile pastures, over which 
crag and glacier rise gleaming into 
the sky. Then we crossed the 
Gemmi, and the Rhone valley at 
Susten, and walked up the glorious 
Val d’Annivers to Zinal. The Arpi- 
tetta Alp is one of the great places of 
Switzerland — the Weisshorn being 
chief among mountains as the Venus 
of Milo is chief among women, 
From Zinal along the watershed 
to St. Luc; from St. Luc to the 
Bella Tolla, and across the snowy 
Meiden pass to Gruben, in the 
Turtmann Thal; over the Jung 
Joch to St. Nicolas, Stahlden, Visp, 
—nowhere else in Europe will you 
find the mountain glory and the 
mountain gloom in more absolute 
perfection’; for in each of these 
southern valleys the vestal Weiss- 
horn is the genius loci. 

Now, my dear Editor, I have 
reached, at length, one of the main 
purposes of this epistle, and that 
is to thank you for the bundle of 
new books which I found waiting 
me here. A volume by Froude, a 
novel by Mrs, Oliphant, a large and 
liberal discourse by Stanley, or 
Tulloch, or Abbott, the current num- 
ber of ‘Maga,’ what more can the 
heart of man desire among the 
mountains? This last volume of 
‘Short Studies’ seems to me to 
contain some of the very finest 
things that Mr. Froude has written. 
“Onr English,” as Milton affec- 
tionately called it, has seldom 
been used to better purpose. How 
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weighty the argument, how graphic 
the illustrations, what. picturesque- 
ness of style, what a wealth of 
thought! A man of genius like 
Froude ought to be a Tory, not 
merely because men of real imagi- 
nation are Tories by instinct (the 
only literary Radicals being lean 
logicians like Mr. Mill), but on the 
special ground that nowhere else 
that I know of do we find the Tory 
point of view more adequately and 
brilliantly stated than in these 
essays. Of course we shall have 
some ill-conditioned animal yelping 
at his heels: as Dryden had his 
Shadwell, as Pope had his Den- 
nis, so Froude has his Freeman. 
There are certain courtesies that are 
happily observed in our literary as 
in our political society—a tem- 
perance of manner as well as of 
language; but a superior person 
like Mr. Freeman is released from 
the restraints of common politeness. 
The violence with which he has 
assailed gentlemen of high position 
and character—Lord Beaconsfield, 
Lord Derby, Mr. Froude —seems 
to justify Mr. Arnold’s complaint 
that an academy for the cultiva- 
tion of what he calls “ amenity” 
is urgently needed among us. One 
consolation is, that such grotesque 
animosity defeats its end—it puts 
the man who uses it out of court. 
We send our shrews, male and 
female, to Coventry. 

What an afternoon! How silent- 
ly the great peaks rise into the blue- 
black vault overhead! Yet even 
in this breathless summer-time we 
have a deliciously balmy breeze on 
our alp. That is the advantage of 
a fine airy situation on the southern 
slopes of the Finster Aarhorn. Don’t 
suppose, by the way, that I am an 
indiscriminate admirer -of fine airy 
situations: a fine airy situation 
during a Swiss summer is one thing ; 
a fine airy situation in your beastly 
and infernal climate (pardon the 
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Freeman-ism) is another ; the truth 
being, that in a country tormented 
by the devil, in the shape of the 
east wind, shelter, adequate shelter, 
is the one thing needful. 

Froude, and Stanley, and Tul- 
loch, and Mrs, Oliphant are read by 
everybody ; but there is one modest 
little volume in your wallet which, 
from its very modesty (though it 
has been published, I see, for 
some months), may possibly pass 
unnoticed in these noisy times. 
This life of an unknown Scotch 
Probationer* is equal in interest 
to anything of the kind we have 
had since Carlyle’s ‘Life of Ster- 
ling’ was written. I wish you 
could get one of your best hands 
to recommend it to the public; for 
Thomas Davidson as a poet, as a 
humorist, as a simple, loving, hon- 
est, reticent, valiant soul, demands 
adequate recognition at your hands. 
Meantime there are one or two 
things that may be said regarding 
him before I close this epistle. 
What he was, what he did, and 
what he proves, is the arrangement 
—is it not?—which your senten- 
tious Puritan logician and divine 
(a capital good fellow at bottom, in 
spite of his theology) would adopt. 

Thomas Davidson was born in 
1838, and his death took place in 
1870, so that he was thirty-two 
years of age when he died. For 
tour years before his death he was 
an invalid. He was bred in a Bor- 
der parish school; his father was a 
Sorder shepherd ; nearly all bis life 
he lived ina Border cottage. He 
went from the parish school to the 
university (where Aytoun, as was his 
wont, gave him kindly recognition) ; 
he studied for the United Pres- 
byterian Church; he became a 
“probationer” of that Church ; he 
preached for a couple of years; and 
then he died. A brief and unos- 
tentatious career,—glorified, how- 
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by a rare vein of poetry and a rich 
vein of humour. 

The key-note of the character is 
its sound and healthy, but modest, 
manliness. The mens sana is a 
most precious possession. David- 
son began to sicken of the disease 
of which he died before he was 
eight-and-twenty ; but sickness did 
not unsteady, the even balance of 
his mind. It is after he is laid 
aside from active work that his hu- 
mour is at its best and brightest, 
and his lyrical faculty in its finest 
mood. The whole picture is plea- 
sant; but the finishing touches 
make it nearly, if not altogether, 
unique. The tender humourist 
looking at death sadly but fear- 
lessly ; going down the road that 
leads into the dark valley with a 
patient sweetness in the eyes that 
take a wistful farewell of the sun- 
shine ; untouched by envy, un- 
tainted by bitterness; simple as a 
child, and yet strong with a strength 
beyond the 
There is no loud or noisy assertion, 
religious or political, anywhere in 
this life; but a gentle composure 
which never wearies, and a soft 
playfulness against which even the 
waves of death beat in vain. The 
poetry is genuine, the humour is 
genuine, and the character (that 
which underlies both) as genuine as 
the poetry and the humour. The 
humour, indeed, went deep into the 
life. It is impossible, some one 
says, to imagine Sydney Smith in a 
planet from which wit is excluded ; 
aud one may be sure that Thomas 
Davidson’s soul would be ill at 
ease, barely recognisable, in a world 
over which the soft lambent light 
of humour does not play. 

That is what he was; what re- 
mains to us of his genius is to be 
found in his letters and lyrics. The 
delicate life of a grave and quaiot 
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fancifulness pervades his letters. It 
would be a sin to break them into 
fragments; and the same is true of 
his poetry.* We must, asthe Lau- 
reate has observed, take him all in 
all or not at all. That Thomas 
Davidson had the true lyrical 
faculty is undeniable; but he was 
terribly fastidious. Thus each of 
the trifles in verse that he has left 
us has that organic finish which 
is characteristic of works of high 
art—nothing could be taken away, 
nothing added, without marring 
the effect of the composition. So 
that I can only ask you to find 
room for one or two short swallow- 
flights of song which seem to me to 
combine the vivid simplicity and 
pathetic directness of the Border 
ballad with the cunning quaintness 
of the Elizabethan muse. Among 
our daintest singers of songs a place 
must be kept for this humbie licen- 
tiate of the U.P. Kirk. 
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This is a Border song,—musical 
exceedingly. It was written when 
he was twenty-one : — 


Tue AULD AsH TREE. 


“ There grows an ash by my bour door, 
And a’ its boughs are buskit braw 

In fairest weeds o’ simmer green, 
And birds sit singing on them a’. 

But cease your sangs, ye blithesome birds, 
An’ o’ your liltin’ let me be : 

Ye bring deid simmers frae their graves 
To weary me, to weary me ! 


There grows an ash by my bour door, 
And a’ its boughs are clad in snaw ; 
The ice-drap hings at ilka twig, 
And sad the nor’ wind soughs thro’ a’. 
Oh, cease thy mane, thou norlan’ wind, 
And o’ thy wailin’ let me be; 
Thou brings deid winters frae their graves 
To weary me, to weary me! : 


Oh, I wad fain forget them a’ ; 
Remember’d guid but deepens ill,* 
As gleids o’ licht far seen by nicht 
ak’ the near mirk but.mirker still. 
Then silent be, thou dear auld tree— 
O’ a’ thy voices let me be; 
They bring the deid. years frac their 
graves , 
To weary me, to weary me !”’ 





* Yet human nature cannot resist the temptation (if in nothing higher than a 
foot-note) of asking you to look at the picture of certain Jeddart worthies on the 
occasion of the Queen’s visit: ‘‘ But the greatest effort of all is the triumphal 
arches, and of all the three triumphal arches the great-grandfather himself is 
getting himself erected just close to Jack’s door. Indeed, it darkens his shop a 


good deal. From day to day there is some new limb or feature added to this 
Great triumphal arch, and the progress of it interests us all very much indeed. 
Ve all go and stare at it every fine day, and most of us whether the day be 
fine or no. I take my own stare in the forenoon about ten or eleven o’clock ; the 
shopkeepers stare chronically. Then there are three grand stares every day by 
the work-peoplie—at breakfast-time, at dinner-time, and after their tea. The 
grandfather of all stares will be to-night (Saturday), after they have got their 
beards shaved, but the damp forbids me to join in it. In short, we are all pleased 
but Wattie Lowrie. He asks—‘ What the better wull she be o’ gaun through a’ 
that wad? He advises Jack to ‘pit a stop till’t,’ because it darkens his shop ! 
Jack, in his reply, takes up ground which | consider impregnable. ‘It’s no every 
day, Wattie,’ he says, ‘that ane gets ane’s shop darkened wi’ a triumphal airch.’ 
To which Wattie has not yet replied,- but he still holds out about the futility of 
‘a’ that wud ;’ and as he is very deaf, and the benefit to be derived from passing 
underneath a triumphal arch metaphysical and difficult to be expeeamed I fear 
he will never be able to get over his difficulty. Like most deaf people, too, he 
gets deafest at the approach of conviction. However, since writing the above, I 
have heard of another case of discontent—a case of a somewhat different com- 
lexion. It seems that we are all pleased except Wattie Lowrie and Archie 
nox. This malcontent is engaged in the dissemination of pounds of tea ; he 
lives by hawking tea about the country, principally among the hinds’ wives. 
He has followed this occupation for a long time ; he makes his rounds periodically ; 
he rides on a small pony ; like the minstrel boy and the wild harp, Archie rides 
With his tea-bags slung behind him ;’ 
and he is a very decent man—what people call a‘ serious man,’ indeed. Like 
Wattie Lowrie, he also is impressed with an overwhelming sense of the utter 
fatility of wud, but he does not stop there ; his theory of futilities includes every- 
thing of a material kind, everything visible to what the ministers call the ‘eye 
of sense.’ ‘ Man,’ he says, ‘wad they garg into their closets and pray for her!’” 








In a “Reverie at the End of Sum- 
mer” he gives us a picture of the 
Cheviots which may hang side by 
side with Wordsworth’s picture of 
Yarrow. These are the opening 
stanzas :— 


On THE CHEVIOTS. 


** Once more, upon the hills ! 
No more the splendour quivering bright, 
Which finger laid at summer height 
Upon the lips of half the rills, 
ours on them, but the year’s most 
mellow light. 
Far through yon opening of the vale, 
Upon the slopes of Teviotdale, 
The green has ta’en a fainter tinge ; 
It is the time when flowers grow old, 
And summer trims her mantle fringe 
With stray threads of autumnal gold. 


The west wind blows from Liddesdale; ' 
And as I sit—between the springs 
Of Bowmont and of Cayle— 
To my half-listening ear it brings 
All floating voices of ¢he hill— 
The hum of bees in heather-bells, 
And bleatings from the distant fells, 
The curlew’s whistle far and shrill, 
And babblings of the restless rill 
That hastes to leave its lone hillside, 
And hurries on to sleep in Till, 
Or join the tremulous flow of Teviot’s 
sunny tide.” 


“On a certain Premature Report” 
(in its mixture of grotesque gaiety 
and gloom, irony and deep sadness, 
by far the most striking of his 
poems) is too long for extraction, 
so also is the delightful “ In Redes- 
dale,’—though a few verses from 
the latter will bear to be detached, 


‘Then brake the light of morning clear 
O’er that old field of Border fray ; 
And rose to inward eye and ear 
The armour-gleam, the battle-bray, 
And all the Ballad-singers say 
Of the stout deed that here was done 
About the dawning of the day, 
When Earl Percy was led away, 
And a dead Douglas victory won 
In Redesdale. 


The Percy ta’en, the Douglas slain, 

I watched them borne for Teviotdale, 
Till I, too, in the proud, sad train 

Bore bloodied sword and battered mail. 

But suddenly the dream did fail : 
Vanished the form of either Earl 

With spear and pennon from the vale, 
For there sate she, this winsome Girl * 

Of Redesdale. 
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She sate beside a tiny stream, 
Which by the highway-side outwelled 
From moorland into morning-gleam ; 
One hand a half-filled pitcher held,’ 
The other vaught, and would have 
quelled 
The little waves which chafed their strand ; 
O foolish waves that still repelled 
The daintest little lily hand ? 
In Redesdale !”’ 


“Love’s Last Suit” might have 
been written by Herrick in his 
best mood: though even in his 
best mood it has a touch beyond 
Herrick’s reach, 


Love’s Last Svlrt. 


** Love, forget me when I’m gone. 
When the tree is overthrown 
Let its place be digged and sown 
O’er with grass; when that is grown, 
The very place shall be unknown. . 
So court I oblivion ; 
So, I charge thee by our love, 
Love, forget me, when I’m gone! 
Love of him that lies in clay 
Only maketh life forlorn, 
Clouding o’er the new-born day ? 
With regrets of yestermorn. 


And what is love to him that’s low, 
Or sunshine on his grave that floats ? 
Love nor sunshine reacheth now 
Deeper than the daisy roots. 
So, when he that nigh me hovers— 
Death, that spares not happy lovers—' 
Comes to claim bis little due, 
Love, as thou art good and true, 
Proudly give the churl his own, 
And forget me when I’m gone!” 


And, finally, here is a “ Love Son- 
net,” sent to the correspondent to 
whom so many of the letters and 
verses are addressed, a year or two 
before he died, 


LOVE SONNET. 


“ There is no date in Love’s eternal Year 
Soving its first, O deeply Loved and 
ong ! 
Nor shadow invades the sunshine clear 
and strong ° 
Which dominates for ever its azure sphere. 
Yellow the woods grow—yellow and win- 
ter-drear ; 
Storms trample down the infinite leafy 
throng, 
Even as my fortunes. Yet the spirit of 


song 
Lives in me, and the warmth of hopeful 
cheer. 
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There is no Winter in this Love of ours! 
Thinking whereon, when with least 
clemency, 
This Winter of the World and Fortune 
lowers, 
Straightway that Summer’s Noon breaks 
in on me, 
Which has no ending nor decline ; whose 
flowers 
Are of the Soul, and share her im- 
mortality.’’ 


The moral of the life is (and now 
we reach the last head of the dis- 
course), that Davidson could not 
have been what he was except for 
the parish school and the Ancrum 
“dominie.” The old parochial sys- 
tem of Scotland (when one comes to 
look at it through the lives of men 
like Robertson of Ellon or Thomas 
Davidson) was a rarely successful 
invention, In every parish there 
was to be found a teacher with 
some sort of scholarly acquirement, 
and with a certain capacity, as it 
would seem, for imparting his clas- 
sical lore to his pupils. Year after 
year one (or more) of his boys was 
drafted off to the nearest univer- 
sity. This year it might be the 
son of the laird; next year it might 
be the son of the laird’s shepherd : 
there never was a more democratic 
institution. Once at the university, 
the lad’s course was clear; there- 
after he could not accuse the par- 
tial gods of keeping him a peasant 
or a ploughboy; it depended upon 
himself whether he was to return 
to the hovel in which he was bred, 
or to take his place in the world 
where fame and fortune are won, 
The Church, the Bar, the Army have 
been thus recruited from the ranks 
of the peasantry; and India, Can- 
ada, and Australia are indebted to 
the parish school for many an en- 
terprising citizen and eminent ad- 
ministrator. It is quite true that 
the humour and the poetry, in some 
cbscure fashion, must have been in 
Thomas Davidson from the begin- 
ning, long before he went to school. 
Yet native and idiomatic as his 
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vein of humour and his vein of 
poetry are, it is undeniable that 
without adequate culture, without 
the familiarity with the great mas- 
terpieces of our literature, which 
thorough culture alone can give, 
his rare and singular gifts would 
have been lost to us—he could not, 
in any view, have become the hu- 
morist and the poet that he was, 

Is it true that you are going to 
change all this? Is it true that 
you are going to abolish the schol- 
arly Scotch “ dominie”? Is it true 
that the education ‘of the Scotch 

eople is to be handed over to the 

hilistines of Whitehall? It is 
hard to believe in such infatuation. 
I saw in the Greyfriars Churchyard 
the other day a monument which 
you have recently erected to a dis- 
tinguished scholar, on which these 
words are written :— 

“In memory of Alexander Murray, 
D.D., born at Dunkitterick, in Gallo- 
way, 22d October 1775, died 15th April 
1813, aged 37 years, and interred here. 
Minister of Urr, 1806-1813; Professor 
of Oriental Languages in the University 
of Edinburgh, 1812-1813. This monu- 
ment was erected by admirers chiefly 
connected with Galloway, to commemo- 
rate the genius and fame of the ‘Shepherd 
Boy,’ who rose to be the most eminent 
bn oad and oriental scholar of his day. 
One comfort is, that no more sub- 
scriptions for monuments of this 
kind will be needed. When you 
have made anything Jike true cul- 
ture impossible in the parish school, 
the shepherd boy will remain the 
shepherd boy to the end of the 
chapter. 

I have zigzagged far away from 
our Alp: aad there is no saying 
how much farther I might have 
wandered; but the peaks of the 
Mischabelhérner are growing grey 
in the twilight, and the glow has 
faded out of the sky. Huge et 
vale! or, as they say in the Gaelic, 
“ May the Lord be long spared to 


preserve you !” 
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A RIDE FOR LIFE. 


Ir was on the last day of Decem- 
her 1857 that the regiment of Sikh 
irregular cavalry with which I 
served during the Mutiny in India 
was marching soutnwards from Mee- 
rut towards Futtehghur, in order to 
effect a junction with a strong force 
which was advancing in a north- 
westerly direction from Cawnpore. 
Our force had reached within ten 
miles or so of a small town named 
Bewah, where the old Grand Trunk 
Road branches off towards Futteb- 
ghur. The force under Lord Clyde, 
with which we were seeking to effect 
a junction, was known to be within 
some thirty-five or forty miles of us; 
but owing to the disturbed state of 
the country, it had been hitherto 
impossible to ascertain with any ac- 
curacy its precise position. Between 
eleven and twelve o’clock that night, 
I was awakened from a sound sleep 
in my tent by the adjutant of my 
corps. He told me that I must get 
up at once, as news bad come that 
a strong party of rebels had ad- 
vanced to Bewah, and was now pro- 
bably between our column and the 
one with which we were wishing to 
effect a junction; that there was 
good reason to believe that the 
rebels had surprised and cut off a 

icket of our own regiment, which 
had been sent out under an officer 
that morning ; and that consequently 
an order had just been issued that 
another strong patrol or reconnoi- 
tring party was to start off at once, 
in order to ascertain the tmth of 
these reports, if possible—to find 
out if any body of the enemy oc- 
cupied the road in front of us—and 
to pick up generally what informa- 
tion it could. As I was the next 
officer for duty, it devolved upon me 
to take command of the party,which 
was to consist of about four-and- 


twenty men. Hastily ordering one 
of my horses to be saddled, I pro- 
ceeded to make myself ready for a 
start. The supposed and also the 
possible whereabouts of the enemy 
were pointed out to me on a map 
of the district, and my instructions 
were clear and precise. I was to 
steal along the road to the front as 
quietly and cautiously as possible ; 
to pick up any men of our own 
patrol whom I might fall in 
with; to avoid any engagement 
with the enemy, and to send or 
bring back exact information of 
his strength and position as soon as 
possible. After carefully loading 
a double - barrelled pistol which I 
carried, I proceeded to inspect the 
men and horses of my party, who 
were already drawn up in readiness 
a few yardsfrom my tent. Finding 
them all satisfactorily equipped, I _ 
put myself at their head and we 
moved silently off. It was a serene, 
bright, and very cold night, and the 
moon was shining forth with that 
intensely clear brilliancy only seen 
in the tropics, as we passed down 
the main street of the camp, where 
the troops were sleeping quietly in 
their tents ranged on each side, and 
strack into the road along which 
our intended route lay. After pro- 
ceeding for about a mile and a half, 
we approached the last outposts of 
the camp, and were sharply chal- 
lenged by the sentries in succession 
as we passed, After a few minutes’ 
conversation en passant with the in- 
fantry officer in command of ‘the 
picket, I passed on. As I did so, 
I felt that 1 might very probably 
require to have all my wits about 
me in order to execute the task I 
was instructed to carry out, After 
taking all necessary precautions to 
avoid” surprise, I made my men 
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follow each other in single file on 
each side of the road, where the 
ground was soft, and where, there- 
fore, the sounds of their horses’ foot- 
fall was not audible, except at a few 
yards’ distance. Advancing thus 
cautiously along, I proceeded with- 
out seeing or hearing anything to 
indicate the presence of a rebel force 
for eight or nine miles. Hn route 
I passed through a couple of miser- 
able villages, which appeared to be 
deserted, as there was not a soul 
to be found in them. Suddenly 
the native officer of the party 
which I had thrown out as scouts 
ahead, rode up to say that two men 
lay dead on the way about half a 
mile ahead, and that he had identi- 
fied them as belonging to our patrol, 
which had been sent out in the 
morning, and of which nothing had 
since been heard. Giving orders to 
my party to follow on quietly, I 
galloped forward with the man who 
had brought the news, towards. the 
spot where the bodies were. Sure 
enough, there they lay, evidently 
just as they had fallen. One of 
them, a fine powerfully built Sikh, 
was stretched full length across the 
road. He had _ been partially 
stripped, and lay in a pool of his 
own blood, his body eovered with 
gaping sword-wounds, while his 
sabre, of which he had evidently 
retained his grip almost to the 
last, was close to his clenched 
hand, showing that he had fought 
desperately with his foes to the end. 
The other man lay under a tree a 
few yards off, on the side of the 
road, and had evidently been killed 
while trying to escape towards our 
camp; for he had been shot on the 
back, and had only one sabre-cut 
visible on him—viz., right across his 
throat. All this we could discover 
by the bright moonlight. One of 
my men had meanwhile lit a native 
oil torch (though there was, indeed, 
but little need of it), and as its 
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glare threw a fitful light over the 
scene, I laid my hand upon one of 
the dead men, as it was necessary 
for me to guess how long it was 
since they had been killed. 

Both men were quite cold, and 
had therefore been dead some hours. 
It was now but too evident that 
our patrol sent out in the morning 
had been attacked; but what had 
been the fate of the remainder of 
the party it was impossible to say. 
Directing my men to place the dead 
bodies under a tree by the side of 
the road, I waited till the main 
body of the patrol came up. In 
a few minutes they made their 
appearance, and on reaching the 
spot where we were, they busied 
themselves in scrutinising, by the 
help of the bright moonlight, the 
upturned faces of the two dead 
men. One’ trooper, after a short 
scrutiny, dismounted, and kneeling 
down close to one of the corpses, 
made a hurried exclamation, and 
broke out into frantic protestations 
of grief upon recognising his own 
brother as one of the slain, I was 
obliged, in order to silence him, to 
remind him that it was neither the 
time nor the place to indulge his 
grief, but that all he could de was 
to avenge his death, if he had 
the chance. He became silent at 
once, and placing his hand upon 
his sabre, swore solemnly that if 
we met any of the rebels, they 
should taste his vengeance—a sen- 
timent warmly re-echoed by the 
troopers around. Mounting my 
horse, we again went forward in 
the same cautious manner as before. 
For about two miles we proceeded 
quietly enough, when saddenly the 
same native officer whom I had 
before sent on ahead, came gallop- 
ing back with the news that about 
half a mile in front of us two more 
men of our patrol that had been 
sent out in the morning had been 
found badly wonnded, but still 
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sensible. I again galloped on 
ahead to the spot where the men 
were. They were sitting up, sup- 
ported by the trunk of a tree, one 
vf them so badly wounded as to be 
almost unconscious, The other 
man, though weak from loss of 
blood, was able to speak, and from 
him I endeavored to get a cohe- 
rent account of what had-occurred. 
At last, by dint of much cross-ques- 
tioning and examination, I man- 
aged to-extract the following facts : 
M , the officer who had been 
sent out in command of the patrol 
in the morning, had got as far as 
Bewah without molestation, and had 
there learnt that the British force 
under Lord Clyde, which was ad- 
vancing ,to meet us from Futteh- 
ghur, was still about twenty miles 
ahead. Being well mounted him- 
self, he had picked out a couple of 
men to attend him, with the inten- 
tion, if possible, of reaching the 
British camp, and so opening up a 
communication with our column, 
Before leaving his men in Bewah, 
he had given strict orders that they 
were to keep a sharp look-out for 
themselves, and to keep men patrol- 
ling up two or three cross roads 
that led out of the village. Regard- 
ing him and his escort, nothing more 
had been heard; but as the day 
wore on, and no sign of any rebels 
appeared, our Sikh troopers, “ mere 
Asiatics,” slackened in their vigi- 
lance, the patrols returned, the men 
dismounted—some of them even 
unsaddled their horses—and_repair- 
ing to the caravansera of the town, 
prepared to cook their evening 
meal, Suddenly, just as it was 
growing dusk, about five or six 
o’clock, they were surprised by a 
band of fugitive rebels from a place 
ealled Etawah, who had been that 
day defeated by another small Brit- 
ish force which had been operating 
in the neighborhood. These reb- 
els, finding a detachment of Sikh 


troopers in the village, who were 
evidently taken by surprise, imme- 
diately set upon any of them whom 
they came across. Some of our 
men hid themselves in the village, 
and others, jumping on their horses, 
had, I was assured, made gocd their 
escape. Others, like those whom 
we found on the road en route, had 
been pursued for several miles, and 
had been killed and wounded in 
their flight. As to whether any of 
the rebels still occupied Bewah, the 
man could give me no information 
at all. 

Finding himself surrounded by 
the enemy on all sides, he had 
jumped on his horse,barebacked, and 
fled for his life, and was hotly pur- 
sued, overtaken, and left for dead 
in the road. This was all that 
could be elicited from him. Telling 
a man of my party to remain be- 
hind with him and his comrade 
(who was now almost past praying 
for), and to do the best for him that 
he could under the circumstances, 
I set myself for a moment to think. 
I was somewhat in a dilemma. Did 
the rebels occupy Bewah or not; 
and if so, what was the strength and 
composition of their foree? It was 
most important for me to ascertain 
this, as it was one of the main points 
which I had been instructed to 
find out. Again, what had become 
of M and his escort? Had 
they faHen into the hands of the 
rebels, or had they made good their 
way to Lord Clyde’s camp? The 
difficulty was how to ascertain these 
points without being seen and at- 
tacked. After a few moments’ con- 
sideration, I resolved to go forward 
with four picked troopers as near as 
Icould to the town, and trust to 
the chapter of accidents to find out 
something. I therefore directed the 
main body of my party to conceal 
themselves under some trees about 
half a mile from the town at the 
side of the road, while I and my 
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four men started off on our mission. 
Nearer and nearer we approached 
the little town, expecting every 
moment to be challenged. At 
length I halted, and __ listened 
anxiously for any of the usual 
sounds that might betoken the 
presence of troops in the place, 
No, not a sound, We therefore 
advanced confidently on into the 
town, or rather village, which we 
found deserted and empty. Indeed 
the only noise that greeted our ears 
was the re-echo of our horses’ hoofs 
as we marched through the street. 
Not an inhabitant to be seen. So 
far, so good; the enemy was cer- 
tainly not there. At length, as I 
turned a corner in the street, a man 
started out from under a house-door 
where he had been crouching, and 
ran off in front of us, finally turning 
down a side street. I shouted to 
him in Hindustani to stop, but he 
took no heed; and as I urged my 
horse in pursuit, he disappeared 
through a gate, Hastily following 
him, 1 found myself in a courtyard 
overlooked by the windows of half- 
a-dozen houses. Through the chinks 
of the door of one of these dwellings 
lights could be plainly discerned. 
When fairly in the yard, I could 
not help glancing anxiously around, 
and feeling how easily I and my 
four men might be shot down from 
the upper windows, in the event 
of there oeing any of the enemy 
within. ‘I was, however, deter- 
mined, if possible, to gain admit- 
tance. I therefore dismounted, and 
beating loudly at the door, de- 
manded to be let in, My men 
meanwhile had cocked their car- 
bines and were ready for any emer- 
gency that might arise. There was 
no answer at first to my summons, 
but I could hear through the wood- 
en door a hurried consultation in 
whispers going on inside, and at 
length a voice tremulous with fear, 
demanded who we were and what 
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was our business. As soon as I 
said that I was an English officer, 
the door was opened at once, and I 
found three men sitting over the 
embers of a wood-fire. 1 demanded 
of them who they were, and which 
of them was the man whom I had 
seen run into the house. Upon 
this a respectable-looking native 
came forward and assured me he 
was an employé in the intelligence 
department of the British force 
under Lord Clyde, and that he had 
been sent to see if he could gain 
any news of the whereabouts of the 
force to which I belonged. In proof 
of his assertions he produced several 
official documents, and implored my 
protection, adding that his reason 
for running away was that he mis- 
took me and my party for some of 
the rebel horsemen, who, he said, 
had sacked the place on their way 
through a few hours previously. 
His fears for his personal safety were 
not altogetber without foundation ; 
for on glancing behind me I saw that 
two of my Sikh troopers who had 
followed me into the house, were 
standing behind me with drawn 
sabres and eyeing him with great 
suspicion, and evidently prepared 
to cut him down at the least sign 
from me. . In truth, they were ap- 
parently somewhat disappointed at 
the turn affairs had taken, and at 
there being no one to kill in expis- 
tion of the blood of their own com- 
rades. One of them, indeed, went 
so far as to remind me that the 
documents which the man produced 
might be forged, with various other 
suggestions of a similar kind, Or- 
dering him to sheathe his sabre, 
and to hold his tongue, I proceeded 
to question this native ; and I found 
out from him a good deal that I 
wanted to know. None of the 
rebel troops were left in the village, 
as they had passed through in hot 
haste in their flight from Etawah, 
thinking that they were pursued by 
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the cavalry of the British force 
which had defeated them. (Tis, 
however, was not the case.) “But 
of M and his escort he had 
heard nothing, nor did he know of 
the present whereabouts of the rebel 
troops. Upon hearing this, I sent 
back one of my troopers for the rest 
of my men whom I had left behind ; 
and on their arrival I placed them 
in the caravansera just outside the 
town, to which was attached a 
small courtyard with high walls, 
and with a gate at the back, by 
which they could beat a retreat 
back towards our camp in the event 
of their being hard pressed; and I 
cautioned the native officer to keep 
a sharp look-out and to patrol the 
roads leading to his post. Mean- 
while I determined myself to press 
on in company with two picked 
men to ascertain, if possible, the 
precise whereabouts of the enemy’s 
camp, and also, if possible, to find 
out what had become of M 
about whom I was not at all easy 
in my mind, I was not, however, 
without hope that his good luck 
and his readiness of resource would 
carry him safely through his daring 
and perilous ride. 

It was now drawing near to four 
A.M, and the moon, that had pre- 
viously been so bright, had for 
some time past been obscured with 
clouds, so that it was no longer easy 
to distinguish objects at any dis- 
tance off. As in a couple of hours 
orso it would be broad daylight, 
it was necessary for me to make the 
most of the darkness that remained, 
which was of course favourable to 
our movements. At night I might 
easily be taken, especially with my 
escort, for a native horseman ; where- 
as, as soon as it was light, I should 
have no chance for an instant of 
being taken for anything else but 
what I was, Accordingly, I and 
my escort left the caravansera, and, 
riding forth, we again strack along 
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the Grand Trunk Road in the direc- 
tion I wished to explore. Sending 
one of my men ahead, with instrue- 
tions to keep about 300 yards in 
front, and, in the event of his 
being stopped, to have a plausible 
story ready, and to endeavour to 
pass himself off as a rebel trooper, 
we proceeded at a brisk trot. We 
went out in this fashion for about 
four miles or so without seeing or 
hearing anything. As I knew from 
my map that we must shortly come 
upon a good-sized village, we now 
slackened our pace, and, on get- 
ting within 300 or 400 yards of 
it, I halted under a group of trees 
at the side of the road, where 
we were well concealed from obser- 
vation, and ordered one of my men 
to enter the village and see what 
information he could pick up. 
Meanwhile I and the other trooper 
who was with me waited where we 
were. In about twenty minutes or 


so the man returned, bringing with 
him a respectable-looking Brahmin 


whom he had found in the village, 
and whose house had on the pre- 
vious evening been sacked by the 
rebels, and who was therefore natu- » 
rally anxious to be revenged upon 
them to the utmost of his power. 
He informed me that the rebel force 
of which I was in search was en- 
camped about a mile and a half to 
the right of the road, on the farther 
side of a thick grove of trees, which 
concealed them from observation, 
and that they would stay there at 
least till noon of the coming day. 
Furthermore, he volunteered to act 
as my guide, and to point out to 
me their exact position, on condi- 
tion that I would go there while it 
was yet dark; for if we stole up to 
them in the morning, we should be 
almost to a certainty discovered ; 
and, though 1 might escape by 
flight, he would assuredly pay the 
forfeit with his life. As I was fully 
resolved not to return without pre- 
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cise information, if it could be got, 
I decided, hazardous as it seemed, 
to at once accept his offer. I hoped, 
while it was yet dark, to be able to 
get close to the enemy’s camp, and, 
having taking up a position where 
I could see and not be seen, be 
able to take stock of their strength 
and numbers as soon as it was 
light; and when I had learnt all 
that I wanted to know, to steal 
away unperceived and carry back 
the information to my headquar- 
ters, which I had left during the 
night. At any rate, thought I, 
if the worst comes to the worst, 
and we are detected, we can ride 
for our lives. Looking back at 
my resolve through the vista of 
years, it seems now, perhaps, that 
it was.a foolhardy undertaking; 
but I was only twenty at the 
time, and at that age the spirit 
of adventure and daring is strong. 
Looking towards the east, I fan- 
cied that I could already detect 
a faint reddish .tinge upon the 
edge of the horizon, which. beto- 
kened the coming day. There was 
consequently no time to be lost. 
Making a slight detour in order to 
skirt the village, and as much as 
possible to avoid observations, we 
proceeded across the plain, which 
was here and there dotted with 
small clumps of tree. Zn route I 
carried on a whispered conversation 
with my guide, with the object of 
finding out as much as possible 
about the rebel forces, He said that 
in his opinion it consisted of about 
600 infantry, 200 cavalry, and 12 
guns, with some artillerymen. He 
was positive as to the latter point, 
for he declared that he had counted 
the guns as they had passed. We 
had not gone far before I distinctly 
heard the busy hum both of men 
and animals that always goes up 
from a camp in India ; and, looking 
in the direction whence the noise 
came, I coutd see the glare of the 
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eamp-fires reflected with a murky 
light against the sky. Cautiously 
we walked our horses along, the 
Brahmin on foot close beside me. 
All our senses were on the gui vive, 
and I was careful ta niark and no- 
tice, as far as possible, the bearings 
of the country and the direction’ in 
which we were going,—a precaution 
on which I had afterwards good 
reason to congratulate myself. Ar- 
rived within 300 yards or so of 
the camp, we halted under a thick 
clump of mango-trees to reconnoitre 
further. My guide said he must 
go now and hurry back, while there 
was yet time, to the village before 
it was daybreak. 

“Yonder, sahib;” said he, “is 
the camp, and you will have a good 
view of it as soon as it is light. A 
few yards to your right is a cart- 
track, which will lead you straight 
back to the village whence we have 


‘come. But,” added he, “you are 


only three, and if they should see 
you and catch you, you may wash 
your hands of your life. May God 
preserve you.” 

The honest fellow would take 
no reward, though I pressed money 
upon him; and as I watched his 
retreating figure through the gloom, 
I tried to realise my position. Here 
was I, with only two of my men, 
within three or four hundred yards, 
of nearly a thousand bloodthirsty 
rebels, I did not even know where 
their sentries were, and they might 
be within a stone’s-throw of us for 
all that we could see. Indeed I 
was surprised that we had not been 
challenged long ago. At any rate, 
for the present, the only thing to be 
done was to remain where we were 
till the dawn of day, inasmuch as 
my _— post was admirably 
suited to my purpose, which was to 
see and not be seen. It was a 
clump of low, leafy trees, in the 
middle of a high dhal field, on 
slightly higher ground than the 
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camp, and overlooking it. Seated 
on my horse, as the day gradually 
broke, I could easily from time to 
time distinguish from this point of 
observation groups of rebel soldiers 
clustered aroand the numerous camp- 
fires, whose lurid and fitful glare 
every now and then brought out in 
strong relief all surrounding objects. 
There were the long lines of pick- 
eted horses, and the camels sitting 
down in readiness to be laden, and 
making the night air resound with 
their hideous bellowings. There 
were, moreover, mnany little signs and 
tokens with which my campaign- 
ing had already familiarised me, and 
which plainly told me that the reb- 
els contemplated march as soon as 
it was day. 

Once more did I cautiously ex- 
amine the caps of my revolver, and 
also those of a heavy double-barrel- 
led pistol which I carried with me; 
and having done this, I anxiously 
awaited the dawn of day, which for 
the last half-hour had been faintly 
flushing the eastern horizon. The 
minutes, however, seemed to drag 
on like hours, and, like Mazeppa, 

‘** Methought that mist of morning gray, 

Would never dapple into day.”’ 

Day, however, came at last, and as 
gradually it grew lighter and lighter, 
the critical nature of our position 
came home to me with startling 
clearness; a sort of dare-devil feel- 
ing, however, took possession of me, 
and made nie resolve at all hazards 
to endeavour to find out that which 
I wanted to know. As soon as it 
was light enough to see anything, 
I drew out my field-glass from its 
case, and advanced to the edge of 
the clump of trees under whose 
shelter we were hid from view, and 
my eye swept the camp from right 
to left. At first, owing to the un- 
certain light, I could not perceive 
any guns, but at length I managed to 
see where they were. I could, how- 
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ever, only make out four, and I had 
strong reasons, from what I had 
heard, for believing that there were 
more: judgivg from the position of 
those which I could see, I thought 
that the rest must be hidden by a 
row of tents at the further end of 
the camp, This was provoking, for 
it was about the strength of the 
rebels in artillery that I had special 
instructions to gain accurate infor- 
mation. It was, however, high time 
to be off, as it was impossible that 
we could remain much longer where 
we were undetected. For the past 
quarter of an hour, moreover, my 
two troopers, though as brave and 
reckless fellows as any man could 
wish to have with him, had been 
growing uneasy, and repeatedly 
urged me if I had any respect for my 
own life or theirs to be off while we 
could. “All right,” said I; “I will 
just go forward to the edge of the 
field to find out if I can see any 
guns behind that row of tents, and 
then we will be off.” Saying this, 
Ladvanced cautiously, bending my 
head low down on my horse’s neck, 
and hidden by the tall herbage and 
a row of bushes, to the edge of the 
field where we were.I was right in my 
supposition. I could see now behind 
the row of tents, and there were the 
guns all packed in a row—twelve in 
number. This accorded exactly with 
the information that I had received, 
and was all that I wanted to know. 
The only thing that remained to be 
done was to get away unperceived 
as quickly as possible. I had just 
put my field-glass in my holster and 
was preparing to walk my horse 
cautiously back to the clump of 
trees, in order to make a start with 
my men from there. At this moment 
my horse, seeing and hearing many 
of his confréres in the camp, sud- 
denly pricked his ears, and gave a 
long and loud neigh, as a friendly 
intimation of his presence. He 
was instantly answered’ by half-a- 
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dozen equine throats in the rebel 
camp. Aroused by the noise, a 
black-bearded native, who had evi- 
dently been sleeping rolled up in 
his blankets under the shelter of 
the bushes close to me, started up 
about twenty yards off, and gazed 
atme fora moment in blank aston- 
ishment, Instinctively I drew m 
istol from my waist-belt, in which 
wore it, and levelled it at him. 
Recollecting, however, our critical 
position I hesitated to fire, as I 
foresaw that the report, close as we 
were to the rebel camp, would inev- 
itably betray us to the enemy. I 
tried, therefore, to terrify him into 
submission. Accordingly I called 
out to him in a low voice in 
Hindustani to come to me at once 
or I would shoot him. Instead 
of obeying, the man, evidently a 
rebel sepoy, took advantage of my 
momentary hesitation, and recov- 
ering from his first astonishment, 
turned round and fled Jike a hare 
in the direction of the camp, shout- 
ing with all his might and main as 
he did so, Onur position was too 
critical to try and stop him, and I 
saw at once that it was high time 
to make good our escape while we 
could. My two men, whom I had 
left concealed under the clump of 
trees, had grasped the situation at 
once when they saw the man run- 
ning, and rode up to me, exclaim- 
ing, “ We must ride for our lives, 
sahib, for that man will bring the 
whole camp upon us.” “ Yes,” 
said I, hastily, “ We will ride for 
the village ; and if hard pressed, we 
will separate and make the best of 
our way to the main body of the 
picket.” So saying, we put spurs 
to our horses, and rode rapidly 
for the village whence we had 
come. We had not gone more than 
eighty yards or so, when three 
rebel horsemen dashed out from a 
clump of trees upon our left front, 
and urging their horses to their 
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utmost speed, rode down upon us 
with the evident intention of cut- 
ting off our retreat. Here is a 
pretty mess, thought I, as I drew 
my sword hastily from my scab- 
bard. I was in front, my two men 
were close behind. “On came our 
foes at full speed, and as the fore- 
most horseman neared me I thought 
at first of engaging him with my 
sword, Just as he came within 
three or four yards of me, the 
thought flashed across me that I 
could not afford to let him detain 
me, as time was everything to us, 
and thatI might perhaps be able 
to make short work of him with 
my pistol. Quick as thought I 
dropped my sword, letting it hang 
by the knot from my wrist, and 
snatching out my pistol from my 
holster, I levelled it full at my 
assailant, a big black-bearded Mo- 
hammedan, and fired as I passed 
him at about two yards’ distance. 
The ball hit him fair in the side, 
and for a second he reeled in his 
saddle, then dropping his uplifted 
sword-arm, he tumbled headlong 
forward to the ground, and his 
riderless horse galloped past just 
behind me. A thrill of exultation 
bounded through me as I saw him 
fall. Meanwhile one of my troop- 
ers had engaged another of our 
assailants. The rebel was a brave 
fellow enough, but he was no 
match for the sinewy Sikh behind 
me, who, after a few rapid ex- 
changes of blows and ripares, man- 
aged to get inside his guard, and 
give him such a ‘slash across the 
face with his sharp sabre, that he 
fell, blinded with blood, from his 
saddle. The third of our assailants, 
who had cautiously ridden some 
yards in rear, seging his two com- 
panions hors de combat, took him- 
self off to the camp, and we were 
left free for a few moments to con- 
tinue our way unmolested. 

All this, though it takes some 
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time to relate, happened in a few 
moments or so. I knew it would 
not be long ere we should be hot- 
ly pursued ; for as we rattled our 
horses over the wide plain I could 
hear a tremendous uproar in the 
rebel camp, which was by this time 
thoroughly alarmed. Casting a 
hurried look behind me, I could 
see that my worst anticipations 
were realised. Already a dozen or 
two of the rebels had leaped upon 
their horses, and, sabre in hand, 
with wild shouts and gestures, were 
urging them on at their utmost speed 
as they strove to gain uponus. A 
ride for dear life, thought I, as I 
caught sight of them streaming after 
us. Faster and faster yet I led the 
way, over rough ground and smooth, 
looking well to the ground in front 
(as a fall or a stumble of one of our 
horses might have proved fatal to 
us), and my two men kept close 
beside me. Our horses, however, 
had been out for hours, while those 


of our — were quite fresh, 


and we had not gone above a mile 
in this fashion when I began to 
fancy that our pursuers were gain- 
ing upon us. Before another half- 
mile had been passed, this idea of 
mine ripened into a_ certainty. 
Three or four of our pursuers, at 
any rate, were gaining rapidly upon 
us, and were two or three hundred 
yards in advance of the rest. If 
only they succeeded in stopping us, 
in order to fight with them, I saw 
that the whole pack would be upon 
us, and we should all be eut to 
pieces to a certainty. They also 
could afford, owing to their num- 
bers, not to spare their horses, 
while, if our horses were once 
na Sp notbiug could save us, 
Nearer and nearer they gained upon 
us, and their shouts of exultation 
and hatred were borne to my ears 
as they triumphantly fancied them- 
selves sure of their prey. “We 
must separate,” -said I, quickly. 
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“Ride off to the right, and I will 
go straight on,” as I thought that 
by thus separating we might per- 
haps divert our pursuers, and one 
or other of us would have a chance 
of getting off. They immediately 
turned off to the right, though still 
heading for the village. This ruse 
was fortunate enough for my men, 
but it did not avail much for me, 
Casting another glance behind me, 
I saw, to my dismay, that our 
enemies did not appear to trouble 
themselves at all about my com- 
panions, but all four of them con- 
tinued to ride, without swerving, 
after me; for it was, as I might 
have anticipated, the English officer 
whom they had marked for their 
prey, and whom they were thirst- 
ing to kill. Closer and closer they 
creep up to me; but I now urge 
my horse on and manage to forge 
a little ahead. At this rate, 
thought I, they will soon pump 
their horses, if I can only hold on. 
But they are riding at a headlong 
pace, and I am forced to let out my 
horse also to his utmost speed in 
order to keep ahead of them. Al- 
ready the foremost of the four is 
less than a hundred yards behind 
me, the other three close behind 
him, while there are a dozen more 
a short distance behind them. 
Even now, though twenty long 
years have passed since that day, 
it makes my blood jump to think 
of it. For a moment my heart dies 
within me, as I fee] that the game 
is up; and I set my teeth and de- 
termine to die hard—to sell my 
life as dearly as I can, and fight it 
out to the last. 

In the excitement of the ride I 
naturally had not looked far before 
me; but now I suddenly saw, just 
thirty or forty yards. ahead of me, 
the dike full of water, which we 
had passed over in the early moru- 
ing on our way to reconnoitre the 
camp. A thrill of hope and joy 
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passed through me. It was a very 
fair jump, but nothing out of the 
way for a good horse; and I knew 
that mine, who was a ’ good fencer, 
would clear it, and that there was 
a very good chance that the horses 
of my pursuers would not, as na- 
tives seldom practise their horses at 
jumping. They seemed hardly more 
than fifty or sixty yards off; and 
had it not been for the hope of 
lacing the dike between. myself 
and them, I felt that in another few 
moments, if they got much nearer, 
I should have been forced to turn 
at bay and fight it out to the last, 
Four to one, however, was hopeless 
odds, and with a ray of hope I rode 
straight at the dike. Even then, 
as I neared it, the thought flashed 
with a terrible. misgiving through 


my brain that my horse might per- ° 


haps refuse it, and that in that case 
my pursuers would be upon me in 
amoment. Deadly as is the peril 
in which I am, I have yet the cool- 


ness and presence of mind to steady 
my horse somewhat as he comes up 
to the leap, and for a moment to 


slacken his speed. My gallant 
horse, a big powerful Australian 
gelding, sets his ears as he sees the 
leap in front of him; and when, at 
the critical moment, I dig my spurs 
into him with all the energy of des- 
peration, he answers to the call, 
takes off well, and lands clearly, 
despite a somewhat rotten baik on 
the other side. (Assuredly at that 
moment 1 felt but little tempted 
to agree with the Psalmist that a 
horse was a vain thing for a man to 
trust to.) My horse had scarcely 


_Tegained his stride when the four 


foremost of my foes, who had press- 
ed me so hard, were on the brink 
of the dike. 

Scarcely daring to hope that I 
may escape, I look anxiously round 
to see if they too get over. Two 
out of the four are slightly in ad- 
vance, and they ride straight at the 


dike. To my intense delight their 
horses both refuse, and will have 
nothing to say to the jump; while 
the other two do not attempt it, 
but ride along the bank in order 
to find an easier place to cross. 
As I widen every second the dis- 
tance between me and my pursu- 
ers, and my spirits thrill with exul- 
tation at my renewed prospect of 
escape, I am unable to restrain a 
shout of defiance at my battled foes, 
which is immediately answered by 
an angry carbine-shot from one of 
them, that, of course, does me 
no harm. 

God grant that I may have a few 
moments more, and I shall be com- 
paratively safe. Again JI head 
straight for the village, which in 
the headlong race I had ridden a 
little wide of, and which was now 
but a short half-mile distant. Once 
I am safe through the village, I 
ought to fall in with some of my 
picket, to whom I had given orders 
that as soon as it was daybreak 
they should patrol the road in that 
direction, Once more do I look 
back. Full twenty of my foes are 
now on the further brink, but, as 
far as I can make out, not one of 
them is over as yet. Another two 
hundred yards are passed when I 
see that half-a-dozen of them have 
at length got over, and are follow- 
ing me up as before with frantic 
haste, and doing their best to make 
up the ground they have lost. On 
they come, but I have got such a 
start that they do not gain on me 
much before I reach the village, and 
am lost for the time to their view. 

As I rattle down the main street 
of the village, which was surrounded 
by a high wall,a few of the vil- 
lagers, just roused from their slum- 
bers, come out to the doors of their 
houses and gaze curiously at me 
as I pass. As I near the old 
arched gate at the further end, I 
hear a shout behind me, and on 
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looking round, I see my two men, 
from whom I had parted a few 
minutes previously, coming up a 
by-street. They had taken advan- 
tage of our pursuers having gone off 
in pursuit of me alone, to make 
good their flight to the village, and 
thinking themselves comparatively. 
secure, were taking a pull at their 
horses. They were overjoyed to see 
me, as they had given me up for 
lost. There was, however, as | told 
them, no time to talk. Our horses 
were all of them pretty well pumped, 
anc I knew well enough that our 
pursuers were hard upon our track, 
and that the villagers would be 
sure to point out to them the route 
we had taken. 

As we pass under the arched 
gateway, I see that there are an old 
pair of folding gates, evidently but 
seldom used, belonging to it. A 
happy thought strikes me, that if 
we could manage to shut the gates, 
and fasten them somehow or other, 
we might yet delay our pursuers 
a few minutes, and gain a little 
breathing-time for our horses. No 
sooner thought of than we attempt 
to put it into execution. I ordered 
one of my troopers to dismount, and 
while I held his panting horse, he at- 
tempted to swing the old gates(which 
were made of massive bars of wood 
with intervals of two or three inches 
apart) upon their hinges. One of 
them yielded readily enough to his 
efforts, but the other resisted all his 
strength. It was evident that the 
gates had not been shut for a long 
time. In vain did he pull and 
push, it would not budge an inch. 

here were none of the villagers 
standing by to help, and seeing 
that he could not manage it alone, 
I bade the other man dismount in 
order to help him, At last by their 
joint efforts they succeeded in mov- 
ing the stubborn gate, and little 
by little were getting it to close. 
Every moment did I expect to hear 
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the- horses of our pursuers rattle 
down the street. Nor had we long 
to wait ere they were upon us, 
Just as the gates were closed, and 
before we had time to think about 
getting them fastened, seven or 
eight rebels appeared in view 
coming down the street. They 
were evidently thrown off the scent, 
and drew up to question the vil- 
lagers as to our whereabouts. While 
doing so, one of them caught sight 
of me through the gate as I held 
one of my men’s horses in the 
road, An instant shout told me I 
was seen, as with one impulse they 
put their horses to a gallop and 
rode towards us. They were only 
about 500 yards from us. “ Quick! 
quick !” said 1; “ your carbines, are 
they loaded?’ “Here is mine,” 


‘said one, as he picked it up from 


the ground where he had Jaid it, in 
case he wanted it. “ Wait till they 
get quite close,” said I, “and then 
shoot the foremost horse. You can 
make sure of him. We will stick 
by you to the last.” The other 
trooper meanwhile had remounted 
his horse, so that we only awaited 
the effect of the shot to be off. In 
another moment they were almost 
upon us, “Steady,” said I, as the 
man stood with carbine levelled 
and resting between the bars of the 
gates; “aim low.” As I spoke, his 
shot re-echoed through the gateway, 
filling “it for a moment with smoke. 
Its success exceeded my most san- 
guine expectations. I could just 
see that the foremost horse, badly 
wounded, had fallen headlong for- 
ward with his rider to the ground. 
Wedged in, as they were, in the 
narrow roadway, and going at a 
headlong pace, the two horses im- 
mediately behind fell over him, 
and, as far as I .recollect, there 
seemed to me two or three men and 
horses struggling on the ground at 
once. But the rest of them, four 
or five in number, recovering from 
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their confusion, were already at the 
gates, and, leaning forward, were 
tugging at them in order to open 
them, so as to get through. We 
could not be off for a moment, as 
we had io wait while the man 
who had fired bad remounted his 
horse, which was excited and would 
not stand still, As he was scram- 
bling into his saddle, I saw that our 
_ foes. had succeeded in wrenching 
open the gate just sufficiently to 
get through, one at a_ time. 
The foremost of them was al- 
ready half through, and the rest 
would have speedily followed, as 
with shouts and execrations, in their 
impatience to get at us, they were 
urging him on from behind. Seeing 
the necessity of giving them another 
check, I pulled back my horse just 
as we were starting, and riding up 
to within three yards or so of the 
gate, pistol in hand, I aimed it full 
at the foremost rebel and fired, I 
can just recollect seeing his horse 
rear wildly up, but I waited not to 
see the effect of my shot, but we 
all three sped away at our best pace 
along the side of the road. Look- 
ing back after a time, I saw we were 
pursued no more. Whether it was 
that they found we were not to be 
molested with impunity, and were 
discouraged by the losses which 
they had suffered ; or whether they 
despaired of catching us; or in con- 
sequence of their having started 
after us in such a hurry they had not 
brought any more ammunition with 
them, and therefore gave up the con- 
test as unequal, I cannot say. We 
had not gone acouple of miles further 
before we fell in with a patrol of 
my picket, which, 1 was informed, 
was still at the caravansera await- 
ing my return, Being anxious to 
give our horses as much breathing- 
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time as possible after their severe 
exertions, I proceeded at a walk in 
the direction of the picket, taking 
care to keep a sharp look-out in rear, 
in case we were again pursued. 
Arrived at the caravansera, I found 
the remainder of my men duly on 
the alert and ready to receive me. 
After a short halt, we began -to re- 
trace our steps towards vur camp, 
which we had left the night before. 
After we had gone about three miles 
or so we fell in with the advanced- 
guard of our own force, which had 
already struck its camp and marched 
onwards that morning. Upon reach- 
ing the main body of the force | 
made my report to the general in 
command (who, with his staff, was 
riding at the head of the column), 
and had the satisfaction of receiving 
a good deal of praise for the in- 
formation which I had _ brought, 
and warm congratulations upon my 
narrow escape.* 

There is no need further to con- 
tinue the tale. Suffice it to say 
that the rebels, whose camp I had 
discovered, were at once followed 
up; and though they had taken 
timely warning, and ‘had already 
decamped, yet they were pursued 
for some miles; their guns were all 
captured, and their whole force 
scattered to the winds. When our 
force passed through the village re- 
ferred to in the foregoing narrative, 
we found the horse which my 
trooper had shot in the gateway, 
and the man whom I had fired at, 
both lying dead upon the - spot 
where they had fallen. 

Reader, my tale of “a ride for 
life” is told. Certainly I and the 
two who were with me may be 
fairly said to have taken our lives 
in our hands and only to have 
escaped by the skin of otr teeth. 





* It may here be stated that M——, the officer in search of whom I had been 
sent out, rejoined the column in safety some hours later on the same day. 
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A VISIT TO SOPHIA AND THE HEIGHTS OF KAMERLEH— 
CHRISTMAS 1877. 


Havine provided ourselves with 
Turkish passports, T and I left 
Constantinople on the morning of 
the 12th December for Adrianople. 
The train was crowded with officers 
and men going to the war. As I 
talked Arabic, we soon got into 
conversation with some of those in 
our carriage. They were all in the 
zreatest spirits—some going to 
Schipka, and others to Sophia, to 
join the army uoder Baker Pasha. 
They told us we should have no 
difficulty in getting to Sophia, 
which greatly relieved our minds, 
as we had been teld in Constanti- 
nople that there was very small 
chance of our getting so far. One 
oid captain was very civil, and told 
us he was going to Sophia, and 
would look after us on the road, 
They all said Sophia was a most 
charming place, where everything 
was to be got, quite like any Euro- 
pean town. 

As we passed through the Check- 
magee lines we could see that the re- 
doubts were garrisoned and armed, 
The white tents of each detachment 
were pitched behind the forts, The 
slopes in front of the. position 
seemed splendidly adapted for ar- 
tillery fire; and with a good garri- 
son, and the command of the sea, no 
army ought to be able to force these 
lines. The country between Con- 
stantinople and Adrianople looked 
very bare, hardly cultivated at all. 
A few flocks of sheep and cattle 
were grazing over the broad plain. 

We got into Adrianople at 9 p.m., 
or rather, to the station of Adrian- 
ople ; the town itself is half an hour’s 
drive from the railway. We tried 
to get rooms at a sort of hotel, but 
failed ; and after some wandering in 
search, were obliged to go back to 


the station and ask leave to sleep 
in the waiting-room, which was at 
once allowed, and we were soon fast 
asleep on the divans, , 

Next morning we had to be off 
by train, before it was light, for 
Tatar Bazardjik. We looked out for 
our old captain, and got into the 
same carriage with him. When the 
morning light came we were travel- 
ling along by the side of the river 
Maritza, through a rich plain won- 
derfully well cultivated. The soil 
was very different to that between 
Constantinople and Adrianople, be- 
ing much more fertile, and a good 
deal of irrigation runs down from 
the river. 

We followed the windings of the 
river: in some parts it seemed per- 
fectly absurd how the line twisted 
and turned when a straight course 
might have been easily kept. I 
asked about it, and learnt that the 
railway had becn contracted for at so 
much a kilometre ; and so as many 
kilometres as possible were got into 
the level land between Adrianople 
and Tatar Bazardjik. Beyond this 
the lesser Balkans have to be cress- 
ed, so the contractor found it worth 
while to pay one of the pashas a 
good round sum and get off his.con- 
tract, having made a very good 
thing of it. 

At Tirnova the line branched off 
to Yamboli, and we parted with our 
friends who were going to Schipka. 
It was dark when we got to Phil- 
ipoppolis. Our old friend the captain 
asked me to lend him some small 
change, which I did; but he slipped 
away at Tatar Bazardjik without 
thinking of returning it, and we 
never saw him again, 

As usual, the station at Tatar 
Bazardjik is about half an hour's 
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drive from the town. We managed 
to get a cart, and after considerable 
jolting found ourselves at the French 
Hotel. Madame refused admittance 
at first, thinking we were Turks; but 
on learning we were English, we 
were well received. We met here 
Colonel Blunt, who was administer- 
ing relief to refugees pn behalf of 
the Compassionate Fund; Temple 
Bey, the chief of the Turkish medi- 
cal staff, who told us some stories 
of the war and the dangers he had 
gone through; and Dr. Smith of the 
Red Crescent ambulance. 

Mehemet Ali Pasha had been 
there the night before returning 
to Constantinople, on his recall from 
the command at Kamerleh. Every 
one spoke enthusiastically about his 
pluck and generalship; the soldiers 
were devoted to him, and every one 
liked him. Unfortunately the jeal- 
ousies that were raised against him 
at Constantinople were too strong, 
and he was removed without hav- 
ing been able to strike a blow with 
the army he had collected and made 
fit for service. I met him after- 
wards in Constantinople, and in 
appearance he is a cheerful, bright- 
looking little man, of about forty-five 
years of age. There is no doubt had 
he had the opportunity he would 
have made more mark than he has 
done during the war. 

The town was in a stage of siege, 
and no one was allowed out in the 
streets after dark. At the corner of 
almost every street three pieces of 
wood projected into the street, 
forming as I thought, a point to 
suspend a lamp: these were gal- 
lows, and were in full use about 
three weeks before our visit. Even 
now there was considerable fear of 
a Bulgarian rising in the town 
against the Turks. 

Next morning, after some diffi- 
culty, we procured an arabah, or 
cart without springs, to take us on 
to Sophia. Our servant refused to 
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travel in such a vehicle, and we 
therefore sent him back to Con- 
stantinopie, and determined to get 
on without one. 

We were told to pay for our trap 
in caimé, or paper money, which 
was then about half the value of 
real movey. Wheu the cart* ar- 
rived the driver asked me for the 
money, and I showed him the 
caimés we had prepared. After 
saying something we did not under- 
stand, he rushed to his cart and 
drove off furiously ; nothing we could 
do would stop him. We thought we 
were bound to wait a day, or perhaps 
more, as there were no other carts 
to be had, and every one seemed 
rather afraid of driving up to 
Sophia, At this juncture Dr. Smith 
kindly offered to take us on in the 
Red Crescent ambulance of about 
fifteen carts, which were going up 
to the front under his charge. We 
were soon installed as wounded sol- 
diers, and on our road. The first 
three hours we got along capitally ; 
the road then ascended to cross the 
lesser Balkans, and we got out and 
walked. After crossing the pass 
the road got much worse; steep 
ascents and descents, and every- 
where a foot deep in heavy mud. 
We managed to get our cart along, 
but the rest of the ambulance was 
left behind. After a long march 
we reached the plain of Ikteman, 
and got into the village at 9.30 P.. 
After some difficulty we were ad- 
mitted to the inn, where a Bul- 
garian boy seemed to be the only 
inhabitant. We managed to get 
some chickens and eggs, and having 
cooked our own dinner, prepared 
one for Smith. He did not get in 
till 1.30 a.m., having left some of 
his ambulance stuck on the road 
near a Circassian village, where they 
had to spend the night. Next day, 
by sending fresh horses, they were 
all got in, but it was found impos- 
sible to start that day for Sophia. 
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Several parties of Circassian ir- 
regular cavalry passed through the 
village. They have the most extra- 
ordinary turn-outs. Mounted on 
little shaggy ponies, with all their 
worldly goods tied on in front and 
behind, they ride about the country 
looting. They only obey their own 
chiefs, and they have very little dis- 
cipline. Their ordinary plan is to 
go to a quiet Bulgarian village and 
say, “ What are you doing here? 
Are you not aware the Russians are 
close at hand?” A panic ensues, 
and the people decamp ; the Circas- 
sians then loot the village. They 
have .rarely shown much pluck in 
fighting with the Russians, though 
there are some notable exceptions ; 
and every one says theware as good 
as the Cossacks when it comes to 
an engagement. Llorse-stealing is 
their speciality, and they are remark- 
ably clever in changing a broken- 
down brute for a good charger. 

In the evening two French doc- 
tors came in from tke front and 
told us of the retreat from Orchanie, 
and the position the army had taken 
up at Kamerleh. 

Next day we were on our road 
again, and after passing the plain of 
Ikteman we had to ascend to the 
village of Vakerell. Here we had a 
diss ppointment—the chickens we 
had prepared for lunch were not to 
be found, and some of the drivers 
seemed guilty of devouring them. 
We could get nothing in the village, 
as the Bulgarians are afraid of pro- 
ducing any provisions, for they are 
often in that case eaten by the 
Turks and not paid for. Our im- 
pression of the Bulgarians was not 
favourable. They seem to be a most 
despicable race. Morally they ap- 
pear to be at the lowest ebb; and if 
some of those who agitated about 
the Bulgarian atrocities really saw 
and talked to the people, they 
would, I feel sure, modify their 
opinions. 
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After leaving Vakerell, our road 
led down to the plain pe Sophia, 
and the latter part of the road was 
quite level. It was freezing hard 
and snowing as we got near the 
town, and it was very distressi 
to mect a long convoy of bullock- 
carts full of wounded soldiers slow- 
‘ly creeping along the road we had 
come, only covered by a few blan- 
kets given out by the Compassion- 
ate Fund, These poor men would 
have to be jolted along all night 
in such weather. We arrived late, 
but were well received and comfort. 
ably put up at Sebastian’s Hotel. 
There were a number of doctors 
of the Red Crescent and Stafford 
House, besides Lady Strangford’s 
hospital in the town. Next day 
we were engaged trying to buy 
horses. We also visited Mr. Mas- 
ters’s soup-kitchen, kept up by the 
Compassionate Fund; here most ex- 
cellent soup was served out to poor 
self-famished women and _ children; 
In these ways the Turks have still 
learnt to think well of us; and after 
the war there will be many grate- 
ful hearts amongst them when they 
remember the care, attention, warm 
clothing, and good food they receiv- 
ed from England, Many of them, 
speaking about it, have said to me: 
“If you do all this, why do you 
not come and help us against our 
enemy and yours, the Muscovite?” 

Sophia is the third town in im- 
portance in European Turkey. Situ- 
ated in a broad plain of wonderfully 
fertile soil, with a very healthy cli- 
mate, it is said that in Sophia there 
is nothing to be desired. ‘There are 
natural, warm sulphur-batbs, which 
are supposed to be very good for 
rheumatism ; and in the hills around. 
I was told there were silver, iron, 
and coal mines. The town had not 
the appearance of a very prosperous 
place. Most of the houses were 
built of mud and wood, though 
there were some good stone houses 
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The streets are broad, and, as in 
all Bulgarian towns, quite two feet 
deep in mud everywhere; I never 
saw anything to equal the mud and 
filth. The fortifications are some 
distance outside the town, and were 
composed of detached redoubts of 
no great strength; still, if these 
had been armed and defended, 
Sophia might have held out for 
some time, 

There. wasa good deal of excite- 
ment in the town, as the army at 
Kamerleh was only a day’s ride off, 
and people were continually coming 
in and giving the latest news, 

Next day we purchased horses 
wonderfully cheap. I paid five 
Turkish pounds for a very good 
little horse with an English saddle 
and bridle included. 

It had been snowing almost con- 
tinuously since we arrived, and 
freezing hard ; a dense fog stopped 
all military operations. It seemed as 
if the weather was going to break 
up. We were delayed some days 
in Sophia, waiting for a clear day. 
Two Russian prisoners caused some 
commotion passing through the town. 
They looked strong hardy men, and 
were well clothed in splendid great- 
coats that made their Turkish guards’ 
mouths water. They were marched 
off to the military governor’s house, 
and we saw nothing more of them. 

On the 20th December we rode 
out to Tashkessen, a small, strag- 
gling, Bulgarian village about one 
hour from the positions occupied 
by the army at Kamerleh. We got 
aroom in a Bulgarian house, and 
made ourselves as comfortable as 

ssible on the floor with a very 
imited amount of straw. We 
messed with some doctors of the 
Red Crescent who had taken up 
their quarters here. 

Next day we rode up to the 
positions, The road was strewed 
with the dead carcasses of bullocks 
and horses, which the dogs were 
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diligently stripping. The cold was 
very severe: a sharp cutting wind 
seemed to penetrate everything. 
Many frost- bitten soldiers were 
staggering back along the road; 
some seemed almost in delirium, 
tearing off their clothes and falling 
by the wayside. A cart picked up 
the worst cases and took them into 
hospital at Tashkessen. Every day 
we passed along it, this road pre- 
sented a worse appearance, till to- 
wards the end it was almost paved 
with dead carcasses and broken 
carts. After a sharp ride of half 
an hour we reached the khan, at 
the foot of the mountains on which 
the army were. This seemed the 
headquarters of the commissariat ; 
stores were being unloaded and 
distributed. The Red Crescent 
had a tent here, and Dr. Leslie was 
doing a great deal of good work 
in distributing warm clothing and 
dressing the worst cases of frost- 
bite, before sending them on ‘to 
Tashkessen. Some poor soldiers 
of the Arab battalions, who had 
come from the warm climate of 
Palestine, could not understand 
how they were to lose their hands 
and feet by the cold. They appear- 
ed quite delighted to hear me talk 
to them in Arabic; but though in 
great pain, all they seemed to care 
to talk about were the beautiful 
gardens of Jaffa, where there was 
always a warm sun, and oranges 
and tomatoes for all, however poor, 
Leaving our horses here, we climbed 
the hills to the left of the position 
on a visit to Baker Pasha, whe com- 
manded the division on that side. 
It was a stiff climb in our furs on 
the slippery snow and ice. On the 
way I noticed my companion’s ear 
look quite white, like as if it was 
frost- bitten. I rubbed in snow 
liberally, and bandaged it up, and, 
though it swelled considerably, he 
did not lose it. We passed several 
regiments camped in foe huts made 
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of branches of trees, and covered 
with snow. The men looked cheer- 
ful although they were not well 
clothed. Their greatcoats were too 
thin for the intense cold. They 
all had their heads carefully band- 
aged up, and some few had sheep- 
skin coats. There was a marked 
difference between the Arab and 
the Bosnian battalions, The former 
appeared shrivelled up and scarcely 
capable of moving, whilst the latter 
were lively, and working to make 
their huts more comfortable. There 
was plenty of wood, and fires were 
burning everywhere. We saw the 
men cooking their biscuits. They 
put a handful of snow on the bis- 
cuit, and then put the whole into 
the fire. When it comes out black 
and charred, the inside is soft and 
eatable. 

Baker Pasha is the only general 
who has looked after the interior 
economy and sanitary arrangements 
of his men, and his division’s 
camps are in striking contrast to 
those of the rest of fhe army. 

The men are very fond of the 
Inglese Pasha, as they call bim, and 
have thorough confidence in him. 
A little artillery officer, an enthusi- 
astic admirer of the Pasha, told 
me several stories of his and Colo- 
nel Alex’s coolness under fire. He 
pointed out a very warm place in 
one of the batteries where the Pasha 
had stopped for some time while 
the shells were coming thick about 
him: one lodged in the edge of the 
parapet, about two feet from the 
general, who never moved, but went 
on giving his directions. Close by 
he showed me where a shell had 
burst over Colonel Alex’s head, kil- 
ling men right and left of him, but 
leaving him unscathed, smiling, and 
as cool as ever. He thought the 
English had a charm. . He, like the 
others, was also very keen to learn 
what was going on at Plevna: the 
news of its fall had been kept back 














from the army. We found Baker 
Pasha in his little bell-tent, like all 
the rest, half smothered in snow, 
After some conversation, hetook us 
round several of his batteries and 
redoubts, and showed’ us the vast 
improvements he had made in their 
defences since he had been in com- 
mand. He was sorely in need of 
Engineer officers, and also of a 
proper staff. Colonel Alex and a 
Turkish colonel were all he had to 
help him in arduous work, 

The position was a very strong 
one on the top of a narrow ridge, 
with steep slopes running nearly 
east and west, cutting the Orchanie 
road at right angles. It was the 
last foot-hold on the Balkans be- 
hind open country. The whole line 
was about three miles long, and the 
Orchanie road came through the 
centre, or nearly so, of the position. 
It was a sad pity that, in taking up 
these lines, the Turks had neglected 
to occupy a high hbill-top on the 
extreme left front; this would have 
rendered the turning of the left al- 
most an impossibility. The Rus- 
sians saw the advantage of this 
position, and occupied it at once: 
their guns almost enfiladed the 
Turkish lines from this point. The 
whole lines were defended by eight 
well-constructed batteries and re- 
doubts, besides gun-pits placed in 
advantageous sites, all armed with 
Krupp’s field-guns, The whole 
force defending them was, I believe, 
between 15,000 and 20,000 men. 
On the left the Russians were 
causing some anxiety, as they 
had worked their way up on to a 
spur that ran down from the ridge 
through a wood, and the sentries 
were barely 100 yards apart, Gen- 
eral Baker wished very much to 
drive them out of this position 
without delay. 

On the right Chakir Pasha com- 
manded here. The lines were carried 
along the mountain-side till they 
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ended in the Yeldis or Star redoubt, 
perched on the top of a pointed 
mountain 6200 feet above the level 
of the sea, and 2300 above the 
other redoubts. It must have been 
an immense labour getting the guns 
up the steep sides of this mountain. 
We found some difficulty in getting 
up ourselves. It took two hours’ 
climbing; but they were well re- 
paid : the view from the Yeldis was 
magnificent. The snow-clad Bal- 
kans, in successive crags ard peaks 
and wooded valleys, led away as far 
as the eye could reach. The sun 
threw a rosy tinge overall, making 
the most perfect scene imaginable. 
But we did notstop long to look at 
the beauties of nature. There were 
the Russians just below us in their 
trenches. We could see them reliev- 
ing guard, and they could easily 
have been picked off with a rifle ; 
this, however, was not allowed, as 
it raised a return fire, and then the 
whole line would blaze ont to 
show they were ready. 

The whole of the positions both 
of the Turks and the Russians were 
laid out below us as ina map. Where 
the brushwood was dense, we could 
tell by the camp-fires the posts of 
the different troops. Towards the 
left those lines of blue smoke got 
very close to each other. We could 
see the Russians going in and out 
of their batteries distinctly ; and 
occasionally a puff of white smoke 
and a boom told us they had sent 
an iron messenger to show the 
Turks they were on the qui vive. 
I came away with the conviction 
that the Russians could never attack 
the right of the position, but that 
the turning of the left was steadily 
going on under cover of the fog. 
‘Cossacks were camped an hour to 
the west of Tashkessen, and had 
been in a village closer; they had 
also been seen from the Sophia 
road ; so that they had fairly crossed 
the Balkans in some force. Russian 
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infantry had also been seen in that 
direction on the edge of the moun- 
tains. The only hope was that, in 
such fearful weather, no large force 
and no artillery could be got across 
the mountains, Some idea of the 
severity of the weathermay beformed 
from the fact that twenty-seven of 
the Turks were frozen to death on 
sentry-duty in three nights; when 
they were relieved every fifteen 
minutes. A Russian prisoner told 
us that fifty men out of his batta- 
lion had been frozen to death ; but 
that was probably an exaggeration, 
included all the men that 
were frost-bitten. 

On the 24th General Baker made 
a reconnaissance on the left to see 
how far the Russians had been able 
to get in the foggy weather. He 
passed through Tashkessen early, 
having left his camp before day- 
light. I was obliged to go to Strigel 
to meet Captain Fife, the military 
attaché, Strigel was another little 
village on the edge of: the hills to 
the right of the position, very like 
Tashkessen. Captain Burnaby had 
taken up his quarters here, and 
Colonel Baker, V. C., was also in the 
village very ill with dysentery. He 
was afterwards caught there by the 
Russians, being too ill to move. 

I heard some firing going on on 
the left, and in the evening Genera! 
Baker came in and dined with us. 
They had made the Russians show 
themselves, and had seen all they 
required. One horse had been shot. 
The General considered that matters 
in this portion of the field were 
getting very serious, and deplored 
that something had not been done 
early to stop the Russian advance 
in this direction. Infantry had 
been seen clear of the mountains, 
and it only required a little dash on 
the part of the Russians to cut the 
Sophia road, as there were no Turk- 
ish soldiers to prevent them. 

Next morning, Christmas Day, 
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I had to leave for Constantinople. 
T—— remained behind. Poor fel- 
low! he was caught by the Russians 
two days later, when they at last ad- 
vanced on Tashkessen. I rode into 
Sophia by myself without any mis- 
hap. In the evening a large dinner 
at the hotel had been organised by 
all the English doctors, and though 
the attempted plum- pudding more 
resembled a poultice, we had a very 
pleasant evening. 

The English doctors of the dif- 
ferent societies have been the ad- 
miration of every one for their pluck 
and endurance, No matter how far 
or how cold the way might be (and 
some of the hardships they went 
through were frightful) they were 
always anxious to go where their 
services might be required. Eng- 
land may justly be proud of the 
men she sent out to represent her, 

Next day I started again on my 
good little horse and rode into Ik- 
teman, through driving snow and 
sleet. I met a good many soldiers 
of Suleiman Pasha’s army moving 
up to Sophia. They hoped they, 
were going to fight the Servians, 
and vowed that they would teach 
them a severe lesson for their treach- 
ery. They were well clothed, and 
were the best soldiers I had seen. 
It was dark when I got into the 
village, and it took quite an hour 
before I could make that Bulgarian 
boy open the door of the inn. The 
place had been cleared out, and I 
could only get a cup of coffee and a 
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piece of bread; however, it was some- 
thing to get one’s horse fed, and to 
have a shake-down by a fire. Next 
day I was off again early,.on a 
lovely morning. I passed about 
5000 men, infantry and cavalry, on 
the road. The soldiers were rather 
straggling, but every one had his 
face in the right direction. They 
were all plodding steadily on through 
the snow, full of pluck, and only 
anxious to come up with the ene- 
my. These Turkish soldiers are 
perfect heroes, enduring any hard- 
ships without a murmur. Always 


‘ready to fight, never conquered ex- 


cept by overpowering _ numbers, 
their motto might well be, “ While 
we have life we will fight.” 

I got into Tatar Bazardjik in 
good time, but was astonished to 
learn that all the trains had been 
made military, and that no one not in 
uniform was allowed to pass. I 
went to the station early, and found 
it was only too true ; however, I man- 
aged to get into a first-class carriage 
and lie perdu. After three hours 
waiting we started. I was afraid to 
ask where we were going, as I might 
have been turned out. At Tirnova, 
where the line branches to Yamboli, 
I was all prepared to throw out my 
baggage and jump if we were shunt- 
ed on tothe branch; but Juckily we 
kept on, and I arrived at Adriano- 
ple at 1 a.m., and took up my old 
quarters in the waiting-room. 


H. H. K. 
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Tue third volume of Mr. Martin’s 
work is by far the most important 
and the most interesting of the 
three. The Prince Consort, during 
the period to which it relates (1854- 
56), was in the prime of life, and 
at the maturity of his powers. The 
affairs with which he had to deal 
were of surpassing magnitude; the 
political situation, both at home and 
abroad, most eritical. England was 
plunged during nearly the whole of 
that time in an arduous European 
war, the only one which she has 
waged since Waterloo. In waging 
it she was closely allied to the Napo- 
leonic dynasty of France; she. was 
led by statesmen hopelessly at vari- 
ance with one another ; she began it 
with an army disorganised and weak- 
ened by nearly forty years of peace 
and retrenchment. There were oc- 
easions during the struggle when 
English generals advised that we 
should lose no time in escaping with 
the remnant of our forces from the 
Crimea; when English patriots in 
the House of Commons complained 
that we had fallen into the abyss of 
disgrace and were the laughing- 
stock of Europe; when foreign na- 
tions reproached us with being alike 
without a Government and without 
an army. Yet in the end we sue- 
ceeded. At the close of the war 
our military organisation eclipsed 
that of the French, while our 
achievements had equalled theirs, 
Our diplomacy triumphed over Rus- 
sian intrigue, Austrian duplicity, 
French half-heartedness and aver- 
sion to the risks of a third campaign. 
The result implies an enormous tri- 
umph over difficulties of no ordi- 
nary magnitude. In the course of 


the struggle many reputations in 
this country were either wrecked or 
greatly strained, whilst a few others 
emerged from the ordeal success- 
fully, and even with brilliance. 
Two, however, of the greatest in- 
stitutions in this country nobly dis- 
charged their public duties, and vin- 
dicated the highest claims to the 
gratitude of the generation and the 
applause of posterity—viz., the 
Crown and the House of Commons. 
The latter never swerved from the 
policy on which it had entered, or 
faltered in its determination to pro- 
secute the great struggle to a suc- 
cessful issue. In the honour which 
is due to it, the spirit and sagacity 
of Lord Palmerston are entitled 
largely to share; and so also is, in 
no less degree, a patriotic Opposi- , 
tion which, at all critical periods, 
whether of active operations or dip- 
lomatic controversy, strengthened 
the hands of the Ministry and as- 
sured it of support. And with re- 
gard to the former, the readers of 


this volume will discover how large 


a part was played by the Sovereign 
and her Consort in cementing an al- 
liance on which so much depended ; 
in grappling with the formidable 
evils of army disorganisation, and 
replacing it by a most successful 
system ; in anticipating and smooth- 
ing difficulties which beset the 
Ministry ; and in binding the chief 
servants of the Crown to the 
Sovereign by ties, in many cases, 
of deep personal attachment, and 
stimulating their utmost energies. 
Nothing strikes one more vividly, 
when one observes, side by side 
with it, the diverging interests of 
the French dynasty and people, and 
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recalls the disastrous disloyalty of the 
French generals in 1870, than the 
absolute oneness of interest between 
the English Sovereign and her 
people, the complete identity of 
their enthusiasm and purposes, the 
single-minded devotion of the Court 
to the public welfare and the na- 
tional policy. Into this union the 
Prince Consort threw himself heart 
and soul—with what eagerness his 
letters testify, with what industry 
and absorption is shown by the cir- 
cumstance that, on several critical 
occasions, he was the first to dis- 
cover the difficulties, to suggest the 
remedy, and to apply it. We pur- 
pose in this review to draw atten- 
tion to the manner in which this 
nation was, in a serious crisis of its 
history, served by its Sovereign and 
her Consort, In doing so, we shall 
give prominent attention to the 
words and actions of the Prince. 
Nothing, it is true, has been pub- 
lished in our time which more 
strongly entitles the Queen to the 
love and loyalty of her subjects 
than the simple narrative of the 
part she played in this eventful 
struggle. There is a ring about her 
letters which must tell with the 
English public; they are the simple 
presentments of the good sense 
which proceeds from good feeling. 
But the life to which this volume 
challenges attention is that of the 
Prince Consort, In a future volume 
we shall hear the part which he 
oo in reference to the Indian 

utiny, and to the affairs of an 
empire in which he is known to 
have taken the deepest interest. 
But the view which is taken of his 
conduct during these two arduous 
years (1854-56) will in all proba- 
bility be decisive of his reputation. 
Our conclusion, from a eareful con- 
sideration of this volume, is that 
future generations will accerd to 
him a very high place in their 
esteem ; that it is a reputation which 
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will grow, and will stand ont more 
conspicuously as time goes on. It 
was solid and effective work which 
he did, and his letters and minutes 
were often of the highest practical 
importance. Coming amongst us as 
he did, he had a difficult position 
to fill, and one which demanded 
that all his services should be ren- 
dered unostentatiously, and which 
postponed to a later generation the 
achievement of public reputation 
that is the reward of public ser- 
vice. Yet his devotion to the 
country of his adoption was un- 
stinted; and he himself rendered, 
and associated the Sovereign with 
himself in rendering, services which 
were of signal benefit at the time, 
and which, as they become known, 
both -by themselves and by the man- 
ner in which they were performed, 
will increase even English loyalty, 
and strengthen the secure founda- 
tions of the English throne. 

We propose to lay before our 
readers a simple narrative of the, 
words and acts of the Prince as 
they group themselves round the 
main objects of his attention,— 
viz., the policy of the war—the 
reorganisation of the army—the 
establishment of a cordial alliance 
with France—the course of Prus- 
sian and Austrian policy—the efti- 
cient working of the Queen’s Gov- 
ernment at home. In doing so, we 
shall leave those words and acts to 
speak very much for themselves. 
There are in this volume several 
instances in which men high in 
place and in the world’s estimation 
—notably the French Emperor him- 
self—are recorded to have expressed 
themselves in no measured terms of 
the Prince’s character and capacity. 
Royal reputations are not, however, 
in the long-run, served by contem- 
porary testimonials, however exalt- 
ed. , One instinctively rejects them 
as evidence; and moreover, the 
Prince was now at the zenith of his 
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powers, and in the midst of arduous 
affairs. He must be judged as pos- 
terity will judge him—by his own 
words and acts. And we now pro- 
ceed to show what they were. 

And first of all, with regard to 
the vexed question—the policy of 
the Crimean war. Those were days 
in which we did not approach the 
subject from the same point of view 
as we do now. At the present 
time, setting aside the extreme 
Russophile and Turcophile factions, 
we look at the independence and 
integrity of the Ottoman empire, 
aud say we have fought and bled 
for this thing once, and we cannot 
do so every twenty years. It must 
shift for itself; and we must ask 
ourselves what British interests are 
established by its continuance, and 
what adequate guarantees can be 
found for those interests in case of 
its fall? So far as those interests 
are vital, we must have those guar- 
antees—peacefully if we possibly 
can, otherwise by war. But the last 
generation did not approach the 
subject from that point of view. 
They were exasperated by the long 
tyranny, the pride, and the aggres- 
siveness of the.Emperor Nicholas. 
The Turk with them was the chi- 
valrous defender of Kossuth, the 
intrepid assertor of the right of 
private asylum against the tyrant 
of the north. Those, moreover, 
were days in which the balance of 
power was a doctrine alike sub- 
scribed to by governments and na- 
tions; in which Prussia was weak 
and Austria was afraid. The Eng- 
lish people, exasperated by the ma- 
neeuvres of the peace party, were 
determined to vindicate the spirit of 
the country, to check Russian ag- 
gression and curb the overweening 
pretensions of the Czar. Whatever 
may now be thought of it, no power 
on earth could then have held the 
English people back. 
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Still, although the uninformed 
English public absolutely refused 
to believe that, by any possibililty, 
there could be two sides to the 
question, a statesman in the Prince’s 
position must necessarily have con- 
sidered them; for, if by no other 
means, by his foreign correspondents 
the subject would be forced on his 
attention. Writing to Baron Stock- 
mar shortly after the declaration of 
war, in a letter which is one of the 
best in the volume, he thus puts 
the case. Dealing with the argu- 
ment, now in general favour, and 
which was then current in some dip- 
lomatie circles, that we should have 
let Russia overthrow the Turkish 
empire, and have been content with 
taking guarantees that she should 
not do so to the prejudice of the 
other European States—he says 


(p. 55) :— 


“In regard to the reproaches cast 
upon England from so many quarters, 
for ber narrowness of heart and short- 
sightedness—that it ought to have 
been foreseen that the Greeks would 
rise, that the Turkish supremacy can- 
not be upheld, and that the fanatic 
Osmanlis would rather come to terms 
with Russia than be forced to admit 
Christians to an equal footing with the 
Turks—that she should, therefore, 
have rather looked calmly on at the 
overthrow of the Turkish empire by 
Russia, with the view of thereupon 
taking so energetic a part in the Euro- 
pean solution of the hereditary ques- 
tion, that this overthrow could not 
have resulted to the advantage of 
Russia,—I have merely to reply that 
we did foresee all this very distinctly, 
but that a popular Government cannot 
carry on a policy which has apparent 
contradictions within itself that are 
only to be reconciled by time, and one 
portion of which is to receive its com- 
plement from the other at a distant 
stage, The overthrow of Turkey by 
Russia no English statesman could 
view with equanimity ; public opinion 
would have flung him to the winds 
like chaff; and no reliance could be 
placed in such far-seeing, long-caleu- 
ted, two-sided policy, with changes 
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of Ministry and parliamentary majori- 
ties at home, and more especially with 
combinations on the Continent in 
which no confidence could be placed. 
We must live from day to day; but 
while we cleave as we best can to the 
self-consistent and impregnable prin- 
oe of justice, I feel confident that 
whatever phases may present them- 
selves, we shall not, upon the whole, 
fail to deal with them wisely.” 


We commend this passage to the 
consideration of those who confi- 
dently affirm that the Prince Con- 
sort would have counselled a second 
war to preserve the integrity of the 
Ottoman empire, and for that pur- 
pose alone. We infer that the pol- 
icy recommended in our own pages, 
of war or readiness for war to pre- 
vent the misfortunes of that empire 
being turned to the injury of Eng- 
lish vital interests, with a clear 
understanding as to what those in- 
terests are, would have been nearer 
to the Prince’s approval. Dealing, 
however, with the problem, the 
England and the Europe of those 
days, he declared (p. 69) the object 
of the war to be “ the vindication of 
the public law of Europe.” In the 
then temper ef the English people, 
and in face of the Emperor Nich- 
olas’s violence, no other policy was 
possible or practicable, than that 
which was adopted. And it is 
upon that ground that ultimately 
the Prince rested its defence. 

The key to the Prince’s views 
during the whole of this business 
was his firm conviction that the 
Czar was actuated by a dishonest 
policy of spoliation, which it was 
the public duty of the great Powers 
to resist with all the means at their 
disposal. He alludes to the just 


pnishment of heaven upon the 
Czar for the embroilmeut into which 
he has thrown Europe by his wil- 
fulness and obstinacy ; his indigna- 
tion was deepened by every fresh 
report from Berlin where the King 
had become a mere Russian tool, 
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and, in concert with the smaller 
German princes, was doing his 
utmost to paralyse the action of 
Austria. In course of time, all 
Prussian Ministers known to be 
antagonistic to the policy of the 
Czar were dismissed, a _ rup- 
ture between France and Prus- 
sia was plotted, and of Germany 
becoming allied with Russia. The 
Prince refers to the publication 
of the Hamilton Seymour con- 
versation as a glaring revelation 
of the Czar’s dishonesty and con- 
tempt for the German Powers. It 
was not known at the time to the 
English Government that similar 
overtures’ had also been made to 
Austria with equal want of success. 
It was clear that at that time the 
Czar had matured his plans for dis- 
posing of the Turkish empire, and 
contemplated taking possession of 
Constantinople, if not as proprie- 
tor, at all events as trustee (depos- 
itaire). 

That the Queen shared these 
convictions is clear. Lord Aber- 
deen suggested in the House of 
Lords that a day of Humiliation 
and Prayer should be’ set aside 
for the success of our arms by sea 
and land. Her Majesty at once 
protested. Her Majesty objected 
to the “totally inapplicable” chap- 
ters and psalms likely to be chosen 
for the occasion, and adds :— 


‘* Moreover, to say (as we probably 
should) that the great sinfulness of the 
nation has brought about this war, 
when it is the selfishness and ambi- 
tion and want of honesty of one man 
and his servants which has done it, 
while our conduct throughout has been 
actuated by unselfishness and honesty, 
would be too manifestly repulsive to 
the feelings of every one, and would be 
a mere bit of hypocrisy.” 


The Queen was ready for a day 
of thanksgiving and of prayer; but 
against confessions of guilt which 
we had never committed, and against 
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Jewish impreeations upon our en- 
emies, truthfulness and charity re- 
belled. 

We were now fairly launched into 
the war; and then comes the interest- 
ing subject of the Prince’s personal 
achievements in regard to its ad- 
ministration. His biographer says 


(p. 66) :— 


“Not a detail in connection with 
either army or navy escaped him. He 
knew to a man the strength of both 
forces, where they were, how equipped, 
and in what they could be made avail- 
able. The despatches to and from 
abroad were more numerous than 
usual, and the pressure of his corre- 
spondence, always great, had grown 
heavier than ever.” 


The Russian arms fared badly 
even before the intervention of the 
English and the French. On June 
22, while Lord Raglan was still un- 
able to move from Varna, the siege 
of Silistria was raised. A crushing 
defeat at Giurgevo on July 7 was 
soon afterwards followed by the 
retirement of their whole forces 
beyond the Pruth. Austria had 
followed up the Czar’s refusal to 
evacuate the Principalities upon 
her summons, by concluding a con- 
vention with the Porte, in pursu- 
ance of which she placed her army 
on the right flank of the Russians, 
and compelled their retreat. At 
this juncture Austria, Prussia, and 
the States of the Diet were willing 
for peace on the footing of the 
status quo ante bellum. England 
and France refused to be satis- 
fied with so insignificant a result. 
The broad policy of the war, de- 
clared the ‘Times,’ was to strike 
at the very heart of Russian power 
in the East, and that heart was at 
Sebastopol. To destroy Sebastopol, 
the same authority declared, was 
. nothing less than to destroy the 
entire fabric of Russian ambition 
in those very regions where it was 
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most dangerous to Europe. The 
Prince shared that feeling; studied 
by himself how the advance against. 
it should be conducted, and by a 
curious coincidence sent the result 
of his studies to the Duke of New- 
castle the same day that the’ Duke 
forwarded to the Queen his despatch 
to Lord Raglan for her Majesty’s 
approval. Mr. Martin says that 
none of his pursuits interested the 
Prince more thoroughly than those 
of the military tactician and strat- 
egist, and that the steps actual- 
ly taken in the expedition corre- 
sponded with the main suggestions 
of the Prince’s sketch. 

The course of events in the 
Crimea is described in the Prince 
Consort’s words as follows :— 


‘Our army” (p. 138) “has shown 
great gallantry in storming the re- 
doubt upon the Alma, and the flank 
march to Balaclava reflects the great- 
est honour on whoever devised it. It 
is ascribed to Sir John Burgoyne, and 
to the circumstance that the French* 
shrank from attacking the redoubts on 
the Belbek, which lay on their line of 
march. Our army took the place of 
honour at the Alma, forming as it did 
the left wing, which was uncovered ; 
it led the van upon the march, and is 
now once more, at the request of our 
Allies, the uncovered right wing of the 
besieging army south of Sebastopol. 
To Lord Raglan this request gives as 
much pleasure as a victory over the 
Russians.” 


This was written on October 
28, 1854. On November 6, how- 
ever, the strain is altered; the 
assault on Sebastopol had failed, the 
Russians had thrown up works of 
defence, the French batteries were 
silenced, the English guns with 
difficulty held their own, reinforce- 
ments were pouring into the Crimea, 
the besiegers were compelled to 
stand on the defensive, long nights 
and rigorous cold were coming on. 
The action of Austria had turned 
out to be injurious to the Allies, 
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By occupying the Principalities, 
she had compelled the withdrawal 
of the Russian invading army, aud 
set it free for use in the Crimea. 
The feeling in France was rising at 
the attitude of Austria and Ger- 
many, and fears were entertained 
of a general war. The redoubts 
which’ covered the English army 
were lost by Turkish soldiers; the 
battles of Balaclava and Inkermann 
were fought; Lord Raglan’s force 
was reduced to 16,000 men; and 
it was doubtful whether he could 
keep his troops in the Crimea dur- 
ing the winter, even though Sebas- 
topol should be taken. As with 
the rest of the nation, the Prince’s 
one thought was Sebastopol. He 
urged on the necessary measures 
for completing the militia by bal- 
lot and sending them abroad, for 
forming foreign legions, and invit- 
ing militiamen to volunteer into 
regiments of the line; and notwith- 
standing the opposition of the 
Cabinet at the time, every one of 
his suggestions had ultimately, and 
within a few weeks, to be adopted. 

Another military measure, sug- 
gested by the Prince, and adopted 
by the Cabinet, was the forination 
of an army of reserve at Malta, up- 
on which Lord Raglan could draw 
at pleasure, and which should be 
kept supplied from home. 

The winter of 1854 found the 
English forces in a most critical 
position. There was an “absence 
of almost everything essential to 
keep them from sinking from ex- 
haustion under the combined as- 
saults of cold, and wet, and hunger, 
and fatigue.” At Inkermann a com- 
parative handful of them had been 
exposed to the attack of an over- 
whelming force which the Czar had 
hoped would have swept them into 
ruin. The result of that day had 
inspired confidence in ultimate suc- 
cess; but at last it was obvious that 
to re-embark in face of a foree so 


powerful as that ofthe Russians, 
was absolutely impossible, As 
Sebastopol was not invested, and 
could not be stormed, the struggle 
became one of endurance, England 
and France having the command of 
the sea, and the resources of Russia, 
however vast, becoming exhausted 
through the enormous losses and 
expenditure of transport. To aid 
the endurance of the English forces 
public munificence and private 
energy were alike directed, ‘The 
proprietors of the ‘ Times’ sent out 
a commissioner to administer sub- 
scribed moneys in the shape of medi- 
cines and necessary comforts. The 
Prince was at the head of a Royal 
Commission to establisi a relief fund 
for the families of those who fell, and 
this fund exceeded one-and-a-quar- 
ter million sterling. Miss Florence 
Nightingale and a large staff of 
trained female nurses organised the 
great hospital at Scutari; thousands 
of ladies, including the Queen and 
the elder Princesses, * made wool- 
len comforters, mittens, and other 
warm coverings, which were sent 
out and distributed among the sol- 
diers,” 
But on the scene of action the 


“ Siege operations were practically 
at a stand- still. The camp was 
drenched with rain. The men, re- 
duced in numbers, and enfeebled by 
want of food and rest and shelter, 
were tasked to the utmost limit of 
their strength to hold their own in 
the trenches. The commissariat had 
broken down for want of the means of 
transport. With abundance of pro- 
visions a few miles off at Balaclava, 
men and horses were perishing for 
lack of food. The horses that had 
carried their riders so magnificently 
into the enemy’s lines on the memor- 
able 25th October, were either rotting 
in asea of mud or being wasted away 
in doing the ignoble work of sumpter- 


mules; while the survivors of Inker- , 


mann, after spending a day and night 
in the trenches, were often compelled 
to wade through mire to Balaclava, to 
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. bring up the rations, which the com- 
missariat were without the means of 
forwarding to the front.” 


All this time the reports from 
Lord Raglan and the official re- 
turns were so meagre that no infor- 
mation could be obtained from 
them in regard to the most neces- 
sary details. The Prince urged 
upon the Duke of Newcastle the 
necessity for framing an official 
and detailed form of returns, in 
such a manner that the mere fact 
of filling them up should compel 
attention to all the points upon 
which information was necessary. 
He not merely urged this on the 
Secretary of State, but accom- 
panied his letter with a complete 
scheme of tabulated returns, drawn 
up by himself, to which he added 
a full explanatory memorandum 
for the use of the person who 
might formally settle the form of 
the returns, The points to which 
the return were directed was to show 
the state of the army engaged at 
Sebastopol from week to week—its 
guns, horses, equipments and stores 
—how the men were secured against 
weather,—in fact, to every particu- 
lar which might enable the Govern- 
ments to provide for the comforts 
and appointments of the men, and 
for the materials of the siege. One 
of the first acts of Lord Panmure, 
on his accession to the War Office, 
was almost, in the language of the 
Prince, to require Lord Raglan to 
furnish the information pointed to 
by the returns, The order was 
obeyed ; tabular returns were thence- 
forth regularly made; and with 
these before them, the home author- 
ities could see at a glance 


“The strength of the available force 
before Sebastopol—what gaps had to 
be supplied—what. guns, stores, cloth- 
ing, &c., had to be provided ; and, above 
all, whether what had been actually 
provided and supplied for the army 
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from home had been duly forwarded 
to its destination.” 


This is described by Mr. Martin 
as one of the first and most efficient 
steps towards curing the abuses 
which, during the winter of 1854-55, 
caused so much loss and suffering 
to the English forces. To what 
extent it redounds to the eredit and 
reputation of the Prince the reader 
can judge, 

A loud outery was raised against 
Lord Raglan. Those who had ve- 
hemently declared that Sebastopol 
would fall before a vigorous attack, 
now condemned the neglect of pre- 
parations for the winter which the 
active operations of the siege had 
prevented. In fact, the success of 
the first attack was scarcely hoped 
for by those on the spot, while no 
provision had been made against 
the contingency of a failure. When 
the bombardment had failed, the 
formation of a sound road between 
the camp and Balaclava should 
clearly have been the first thought ; 
and Mr. Martin insists that labour- 
ers from Constantinople, or even 
from England, might easily have 
been procured. And here follows 
his criticism upon Lord Raglan, 
which probably it will be consid- 
ered that the events have justified : 


“The man at the head of our army, 
admirable as he was in much, was not 
gifted with the imaginative genius of a 
great commander, which foresees the 
contingencies of a campaign, and pro- 
vides for them by anticipation. He 
could handle his army well in the 
field ; but how to insure for it the 
food, clothing, and shelter, the want 
of which is more deadly than all the 
casualties of battle, was a problem ap- 
parently beyond his grasp.” 


And, moreover, the organisation of 
the army was so bad that a dispute 
actually arose whether the duty of 
seeing to the efficiency of the road 
rested on the Quartermaster - Ge- 
neral’s department or on that of the 
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Commissariat. To whomsoever the 
duty belonged, neither had the men 
or the means to discharge it; and 
there was no one to insist that 
these should be instantly provided 
elsewhere. As the Prince Consort 
exclaimed, “The present adminis- 
tration of the army is not to be de- 
fended ; my heart bleeds to think 
of it.” He was foremost in en- 
deavouring to deal with this enor- 
mous difficulty of army re-organisa- 
tion. On January 14, 1855, he 
drew up a memorandanm, in refer- 
ence to which it is said, on high 
military authority, that “it has 
been the aim of military reform- 
ers since to embody all its sugges- 
tions; and that all have been put 
in practice.” 

Subsequently, by the camp at 
Cobham, and by the further 
scheme of a camp at Aldershott, he 
endeavoured to do away with these 
injurious results upon army organ- 
isation which flowed from the Duke 
of Wellington’s method of treating 
it in time of peace “as a machine 
to be taken to pieces and packed 
away in small fractions till it should 
be needed.” Under that system, no 
officer, even of high rank, ever had in 
England the opportunity of seeing 
a division assembled, or of gaining 
any practical acquaintance “ with 
the relation which the dry details 
of evolution and regimental duty 
bear to the operations of a force 
composed of the different arms.” 

The result of the energetic efforts, 
to which the Prince so largely con- 
tributed upon the condition of the 
forces, can best be estimated by 
comparing their condition at the 
close of the year 1854 with that at 
the beginning of 1856. 

In a letter from Miss Nightin- 
gale to a friend, from Balaclava, 
dated May 10, 1855, found among 
the Prince’s papers, she says :— 

“Fancy working five nights out of 
seven in the trenches; fancy being 36 
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hours in them at a stretch, as they 
were all December—lying down, or 
half lying down, often 48 hours with 
no food but raw salt pork sprinkled 
with sugar, rum and biscuit ; nothing 
hot, because the exhausted soldier 
could not collect his own fuel, as he 
was expected to do, to cook his own 
rations ; and fancy through all this the 
army . preserving their courage and 
patience as they have done, and being 
now eager (the old ones more than the 
young ones) to be led again into the 
trenches. There was something sublime 
in the spectacle.” 


The French Commissioner, how- 
ever, attached to Lord Raglan’s 
staff, considered that the condition 
of the English forces had been very 
much exaggerated, although, from 
want of transport, they had suffered 
considerably more than the French. 
We allude to this opinion, because 
it is in contrast with their allies that 
the improved condition of the Eng- 
lish subsequently in the beginning 
of 1856 became conspicuous, Quot- 
ing from the volume before us (p. 
481)— 


‘“‘The news as to the state of the 
French forces in the Crimea, which 
had for some time reached England, 
were of a kind to shake the faith of 
those who had for the last eighteen 
months cried up the French army system 
as superior to bur own. Week by week. 
and month by month, the English 
soldiers had heen getting into finer 
condition, while the French were, being 
cut down by the want of shelter, food, 
and clothing, and by disease. The 
results were very obvious at a review 
of the French and English armies, at 
which the Russian generals were pres- 
ent, which took place in the second 
week of April. In appearance, arrange- 
ment, and marching, the English 
troops were admitted, even by the 
French officers themselves, to show a 
decided superiority.” 


In fact, the French Joss had been 
appalling during the early months 
of 1856. Their ranks were deci- 
mated by typhus, scurvy, and con- 
sumption; their medical staff was 
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miserably inefficient, and wholly 
unfit to grapple with the ravages of 
disease. his contrast to the 
state of things in the English camp 
induced the French Government 
to send out M. Baudieux, the In- 
spector of French Ambulances, to 
examine the English system on the 
spot. “He made no secret of his 
conviction from what he saw then, 
that the good state of the English 


* army was due to the superiority of 


the English system.” The efficiency 
of the hospitals and their attendants 
particularly struck M. Baudieux. 
Everything was clean and in its 
place. In fact, the care of the 


wounded had all along engaged the © 


anxious thoughts of the Queen and 
the Prince. But the above extract 
is sufficient to show that every effort 
was made to improve the condition 
of the English camp, and that those 
efforts were crowned with success, 
To this happy result it is established 
beyond doubt that the Prince Con- 
sort largely contributed, by a labour, 
forethought, and devotion to the 
work which established his ascen- 
daney over the whole course of war 
administration. And later on, when 
the question of putting the army on 
a peace establishment arose, as it 
did even before the peace was signed, 
the Prince at once addressed him- 
self to the question how to put it 
on such a footing as to admit of its 
being extended with ease- to meet 
the exigencies of war. He em- 
bodied his views in a memorandum 
of twenty-eight printed folio pages, 
reviewing the defects of the old 
army system, and suggesting the 
remedies to be applied. A private 
note added,—“I saw no intention 
on the part of anybody to grapple 
with this question, and therefore 
drew up a memorandum embodying 
the outlines of the measure I con- 
sider necessary.” He thus laid the 
foundation for having something 
done, and the result was that a 
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very complete scheme was drawn 
up by Lord Hardinge by the end 
of April, from which the Prince 
anticipated that good results might 
ensue. 

We cannot quit this subject with- 
out quoting the expressions from 
the Queen’s letters, which show the 
deep interest felt by the Sovereign 
in her troops, and the fate of the 
a apt Writiag to King Leo- 
pold, the Queen says :— 


“We have but one thought, and so 
has the whole nation, and that is 
Sebastopol. Such atime of suspense, 
anxiety, and excitement, I never ex- 
pected to see, much less to feel.”’ 


Whether she is expressing joy at 
success, sympathy with the sorrow- 
ing friends of those who have fallen, 
indignation at barbarities inflict- 
ed, or earnest desire that needless 
suffering may be averted, there is a 
heartfelt truthfulness in the Queen’s 
words, And her deep sympathy 
was not wasted. Colonel Upton, 
in acknowledging gifts sent from 
Windsor to the army, writes :— 


‘*No one but those who have lived 
the life very recently can know how 
the hearts of those who have been en- 
during toil and fatigue and exposure 
are gladdened and: nerved by the 
knowledge that their Queen as well as 
his Royal Highness had been heard 
expressing their sympathy and warm 
interest in their sufferings, and admi- 
ration of all that had n done by 
them. It is asort of exultation that 
makes out of every one two at least.” 


Here is an extract’ from another 
letter, which shows the keen at- 
tention that the Queen paid to the 
minutest details affecting the com- 
fort of the soldiers (p. 180) :-— 


“The sad privations of the army, 
the. bad weather, and the constant 
sickness, are causes of the deepest 
concern and anxiety to the Queen and 
Prince.. The braver her noble troo 
are, the more patiently and heroical 
they bear all their trials and sufferings, 
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the more miserable we feel at their 
jong continuance. The Queen trusts 
that Lord Raglan will be very strict in 
seeing that no unnecessary privations 
are incurred by any negligence of those 
whose duty it is to watch over their 
wants. 

‘The Queen heard that their coffee 
was given them green, instead of 
roasted, and some other things of this 
kind, which have distressed her, as she 
feels so anxious that they should be 
made as comfortable as circumstances 
can admit of. The Queen earnestly 
trusts that the large amount of warm 
clothing sent out has not only reached 
Balaclava but has been distributed, 
and that Lord Raglan has been suc- 
cessful in procuring the means of 
hutting for the men. 

“ Lord Raglan cannot think how much 
we suffer for the army, and how pain- 
fully anxious we are to know that their 
privations are decreasing. .. .” 


The next subject on which ser- 
vices of the highest value were ren- 
dered to the English nation and to 
English interests, was the alliance 
with the French Emperor and people. 
The latter were no doubt, to a great 
extent, indifferent to the war, and 
regarded it probably with suspicion, 
as one which was undertaken more 
in the interests of the dynasty than 
of the nation. However that may 
be, our armies and navies were 
fighting side by side, and the great- 
est tact was required to foster a grow- 
ing friendship between the Courts 
and peoples, and a watchful care 
to prevent any estrangement aris- 
ing, either under the influence of 
mishaps or misunderstandings, or 
interested misrepresentations and 
intrigue. To this end, so urgently 
necessary, and so difficult of attain- 
ment, when we consider all the 
vicissitudes of war and diplomacy, 
and the somewhat divergent inter- 
ests of the two countries, both 
Queen and Prince assiduously 
laboured, The most interesting 
portion of the volume relates to 
this snbject, avd consists of _pas- 


sages from the Queen’s diary, 
memoranda by the Prince, and 
correspondence between the sover- 
eigns,—forming altogether the most 
important contribution to contem- 
porary history that has yet been 
made. 

Certainly the growth of friend- 
ship between the French and Eng- 
lish Courts during the Crimean war, 
is one of the most memorable per- 


sonal episodes of this century, apart - 


from its intense political importance. 
It was no ordinary circumstance 
that French and English soldiers 
should be found, for the first time 
in history, fighting side by side, 
and that, too, whilst Waterloo vet- 
erans were still the leaders of the 
English army. But striking as that 
event is, it seems to yield in dra- 
matic interest to the accounts of 
the grand-daughter of George III. 
receiving and returning visits from 
the nephew and heir of the great 
Napoleon, dancing together in the 
Waterloo chamber at Windsor, 
standing together by the tomb of 
England’s most determined, and 
vindictive enemy at the Hotel des 
Invalides. The whole episode is a 
very brilliant one. The Emperor 
and the Empress figured in it grace- 
fully, pleasantly, and with infinite 
credit, In the Queen and the 
Prince Consort there is evident the 
determination to do all in their 
power to cement a valuable alliance 
and ‘facilitate the co-operation of 
the Governments. Some shadows, 
however, on the brilliant scene, 
both from the past and from 
the future, cannot escape atten- 
tion. In the past, the coup d’état 
was less than four years old—that 
sang for approving which 

ord Palmerston had been finally 
dismissed the Foreign Office by the 
Queen; but which had _ before 
this sunk to une affaire douteuse 
dont personne ne pouvatt prévoir 
les conséquences. In that future 
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to which the Queen herself. al- 
Judes, when Napoleon revisited her 
a widowed Sovereign, himself dis- 
crowned and suffering from a mor- 
tal malady, there was the unfor- 
tunate memory of those negotia- 
tions with Prussia as to the seizure 
of Belgium, which are the greatest 
blot upon Napoleon’s relations to 
Great Britain. 

The first approaches of friend- 
ship came from the French side. 
The Emperor asked Lord Cowley, 
as a friend, whether he thought an 
invitation to Prince Albert to come 
and see the French army at St. 
Omer would be acceptable. The 
invitation was then made and ac- 
cepted. He was received by the 
Emperor, oddly described on the 
best authority as very nervous, who 
came to Boulogne to welcome him, 
Writing to the Queen, the Prince 
says that the Emperor 


“Has explained his relations to Per- 
signy in exchange for my communi- 
cations as to ours to Palmerston ; and 
I have made him to understand our 
position with reference to his coup 
@ état. As to all modern political his- 
tory, so far as this is not Napoleonic, 
he is without information, so that he 
wants many of the materials for ac- 
curate sodement, He. has madé a 
thorough study of military matters, 
and is completely master of them.” 


The evidence seems conclusive 
that this visit was very success- 
ful. To the Queen, to Count Wa- 
lewski, especially to the latter, the 
Emperor expressed himself in no 
measured terms. Then came the 
development of the grand Napo- 
leonic idea of finishing the war at 
a stroke, A large French force was 
to be conveyed in English ships to 
the Crimea, and carry Sebastopol 


by storm, the Emperor himself be-. 


ing present to give le dernier coup 
de main. A scheme more fatal to 
the alliance it is impossible to con- 
ceive; but both the Emperor and 
the Empress were intent. upon it. 
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Their own military and civil ad- 
visers were against it; Lord Claren- 
don was sent to dissuade him; and 
the Prince has drawn up a memo- 
randum of what Lord Clarendon, 
most of whose arguments are said to 
have been suggested by the Prince, 
reported to have passed. Lord 
Clarendon argued that even English 
means of transport were limited ; 
that in case of failure the Emperor 
would be obliged to remain; that 
an absence of four months would be 
the least that would suffice; that 
his taking the supreme command 
would not be popular either in Eng- 
land or in the English camp ; and 
that the alliance would never sur- 
vive the notion of the English act- 
ing merely as carriers, or being con- 
sidered as fit to go on rotting in the 
trenches, whilst the honours of the 
campaign fell to the French, All 
felt that the Emperor’s presence 
with the army could do no good, 
while his absence from France 
would have taken the life out of 
the war party there. 

At this stage the Emperor sng- 
ested a visit from himself and the 
mpress to the Queen, in order to 

discuss the English objections to 
his scheme, which at that time he 
intended to carry out about the end. 
of April. 

They came on April 16. The 
Emperor was lodged in the same 
room which during the present 
reign had been occupied by the 
Emperor Nicholas and by Louis. 
Philippe. The Queen herself gives. 
the account of the meeting at Wind- 
sor, 


‘*T advanced and embraeed the Em-. 
peror, who received two salutes on 
either cheek from me, having first 
kissed my hand. I next embraced the- 
very gentle, graceful, and evidently 
very nervous Empress. We presented 
the Princes (the Duke of Cambrid 
and the Prince of Leiningen, the- 
Queen’s brother) and our children 
(Vicky, with very alarmed eyes, making: 





, 
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very low curtsies). The Emperor em- 
braced Bertie, and then we went up 
stairs, Albert leading the Empress, 
who in the most engaging manner re- 
fused to go first, but at length, with 
graceful reluctance, did so, the Em- 
peror leading me, expressing his great 
‘gratification at being here, and seeing 
me, and admiring Windsor.” 


Her Majesty describes him as “so 
very quiet, his voice is low and 
soft, and ‘il ne fait pas des 
phrases.’” The Empress’s manner 
is described as “the most perfect 
_ thing I have ever seen—so gentle 
and graceful and kind, the courtesy 
so charming, and so modest and 
retiring withal,” 

A council of war was held in the 
Emperor's apartments, at which the 
Prince, Lords Palmerston, Panmure, 
Hardinge, and Cowley, Sir Charles 
Wood, Sir John Burgoyne, Count 
Wajewski, and Marshal Vaillant 
were present. The Prince drew up 
a protocol of this conference. It 
states that the Emperor strongly 
insisted upon making a vigorous 
diversion, and wished to carry it 
out himself. All present, without 
effect, unanimously declared them- 
selves against the Emperor’s going 
to the Crimea. A final council was 
held, at which both sovereigns were 
present, in order to settle the plan 
of future operations in the Crimea. 
“It was,” the Queen says in her 
diary, “ one of the most interesting 
scenes I was ever present at. I 
would not have missed it for the 
world.” Baron Stockmar’s opinion 
of the visit and its political results 
is worth quoting. “ Acute as he is, 
he will compare the singleness and 
honesty of purpose he found bere 
with what he experienced in this 


respect formerly and elsewhere, and | 


become convinced that his greatest 
political advantage will be derived 
from being steady and true in his 
alliance with England.” The Baron 
expected, therefore, “that the per- 


sonal honesty of the Emperor to 
this country has been seeured by 
this visit, and that the success of 
it is chiefly owing to the. Queen 
and the Prince, whose conduct on 
the occasion has been perfection.” 
His cordial reception here increased 
his popularity at home; but he soon 
afterwards abandoned, with extreme 
reluctance, his intention of going to 
the Crimea, partly because it was 
impossible: to leave a trustworthy 
Government behind him, partly be- 
cause his political difficulties had 
been greatly increased by the failure 
of the negotiations at Vienna. 

The account of the royal visit 
to Paris is largely taken from the 
Queen’s diary, and is extremely in- 
teresting. One of the most notice- 
able personal allusions is that to 
General Canrobert, who sat next to 
the Queen at dinner, having only 
fifteen days before been in the 
trenches at Sebastopol. ~ He told 
Lord Clarendon “ that he had talked 
to many people, military and civil, 
but to none so thoroughly well 
informed about the Crimea, the 
siege, and the armies, as her Ma- 
jesty.” No doubt that minute ac- 
curacy. of information attests the 
devotion of the Queen to her royal 
duties. As Mr. Martin relates— 


“Every despatch from the camp’ 
every weekly return made upon the 
model suggested by the Prince which 
reached the Government, were read by 
them both, and copies carefully pre- 
served. Plans showing every addition 
to the trenches were sent regularly for 
her Majesty’s use, so that the exact 
position of affairs before Sebastopol 
was as well known in her Majesty’s 
working room as it was at the head- 
quarters of the Commander-in-chief.” 


The effect of the visit at the time 
is best. described in the words- of 
the royal diary (p. 346) :— 

“ Monday, 27th August, St. Cloud.— 


I must write to-day—and here in my 
lovely dressing-room, in this beautiful 
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St. Cloud, with the cool sound of the 
fountains in my ears—a few parting 
words. I am deeply grateful for these 
eight very happy days, and for the de- 
light of seeing such beautiful and in- 
teresting places and objects, and for 
the reception which we have met with 
in Paris, and in France generally. The 
union of the two nations and of the 
two sovereigns—for there is a great 
friendship sprung up between us—is 
of the greatest importance,’ ” i 


In truth, the welcome had been 
quite as much national as imperial, 
contrary to the predictions of those 
who declared that Legitimists, Or- 
leavists, and Democrats would alike 
look coldly on a visit calculated to 
give prestige aud stability to the 
Emperor. The effect of the visit 
in cementing close personal rela- 
tions of confidence and intimacy 
between the two Courts is signally 
proved later on in the narrative, 
when, after the fall of Sebastopol, 
a divergence arose between the views 
of the two Governments, whose 
interests were not identical, with 
regard to the terms of peace and 
the risks of a third campaign. 

Those who will turn to the his- 
tory of the negotiations, which 
finally ended in the Treaty of Paris, 
will find that, owing to Russian in- 
trigue and Austrian influence, very 


serious complications were on the - 


point of arising between the Allies, 
and that their ultimate removal was 
largely due to the Queen and the 
Prince, and the influence of the cor- 
dial relationship which they had 
established. The representatives of 
France and Austria arranged terms 
of peace to be submitted to Russia, 
without concert with England. 
These terms were then forwarded 
to our Government by Count Wa- 
lewski, with an urgent request that 
we should adopt them as they 
stood. We proposed certain mod- 
ifications as essential ; were told in 
reply that no modifications could be 
entertained, and that the Austrian 


proposal must be accepted as pre- 
sented to us, It became necessary 
to protest, and Count Walewski had 
to be told that in this matter Eng- 
land was a principal, and not a 
mere political and diplomatic contin- 
gent. Lord Palmerston warmly 
declared, that rather than be dragged 
into signing a peace on unsatisfac- 
tory terms, England would continue 
the war with no other ally than 
Turkey. In this critical position 
of affairs, Napoleon addressed her 
Majesty direct, and received in reply 
a letter prepared by the Queen in 
concert with the Prince. The re- 
sult of the communication was to 
clear away all difficulties. The 
Emperor admitted our right to 
take exception to the way in 
which the terms had been settled 
without previous consultation with 
the English Government; he ad- 
mitted “the importance of the modi- 
fications which we suggested, and 
declared he would be no party to 
a peace of which England did not 
approve. Later on, when the French 
Government was sounded by Russia 
as to the peace, the Emperor refused 
to entertain the question except 
in concert with England; and the 
Russian agent was requested to 
place his propositions in writing, 
that they might be submitted to 
the English Government. No com- 
pleter fulfilment of the Queen’s 
comment (p. 256) could have. been 
given. “I think he is frank, 
means well towards us, and, as 
Stockmar says, ‘that we have in-. 
sured his sincerity and good faith 
towards us for the rest of his life.’ ” 
Russia was thereupon given to un- 
derstand that, happen what might, 
nothing would induce the Emperor 
to separate from England; and any 
calculation founded upon the alli- 
ance being broken up or weakened, 
would prove to be utterly delusive. 

Great firmness was necessary to 
prevent the Emperor of the French 
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accepting conditions less stringent 
than would satisfy us and make 
Russia feel that she must either ac- 
cept the terms which were proposed 
to her or meet us in a fresh cam- 
paign, which she was in no position 
to undertake. The difficulties of 
the position are fully discussed by 
the Prince Consort in a letter to the 
King of the Belgians, It is, we 
think, the best in the volume. It 
is written with considerable warmth 
of feeling, and fully vindicates the 
English determination upon the 
subject against the somewhat dis- 
satisfied comments of King Leo- 
pold. 

Lord Clarendon was our plenipo- 
tentiary at the Conference at Paris, 
and received this graceful accept- 
ance of him in that capacity from 
the Queen. 


“ All he has said as to the Confer- 
ence is entirely shared by the Queen. 
Paris will be the preferable place, as 
the Emperor ought to be sur les lieuz, 
if any good is to come of it ; and Lord 
Clarendon will act as his Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, as well as the Queen’s; 
and she may add, without hesitation, 
that he will find a more honest and 
sincere counsellor in Lord Clarendon 
than amongst his own advisers and so- 
called friends.” 


An autograph letter from the 
Queen to the French Emperor evi- 
dently conciliated his Imperial Ma- 
jesty ; and a confidential conversa- 
tion left the impression upon Lord 
Clarendon’s mind that he might 
rely upon the Emperor to stand by 
him throughout the negotiations, 
Notwithstanding that the Russian 
and anti-English sentiment had 
been artificially stimulated in Paris, 
he assured Lord Clarendon that if 
the peace negotiations broke down 
through any attempt of Russia to 
fritter away the conditions of the 
Austrian ultimatum, he should have 
no more hesitation and no more 
difficulty with France about renew- 


ing the war than he had about de- 
claring it two years ago. 
The same success did not attend 


the efforts of the Sovereign and the: 


Prince to cultivate an alliance with 
Austria and Prussia: They made 
strenuous efforts with that view 
previous to the commencement of 
the war. Later on, in October 
1854, further efforts were made to 
secure the co-operation of Austria, 
But the negotiations for that pur- 
pose were marred by Prussia’s threat 
of considering herself in that case 
absolved from her defensive and 
offensive treaty with Austria. The 
Prince wrote (p. 137) at once to 
the Prince of Prussia, the present 
Emperor of Germany, to protest 
that this conduct was the only 
reason why a united Europe was 
unable to put a speedy stop to the 
war, 


“Men,” he exclaimed, “are in no 
wise different from beasts in this; if 
they have seen blood, they are no 
longer the same, and are not to be 
controlled. Sinope swept us out of 
the career of ciplomatic negotiations 
into that of military demonstrations, 
and so on into war. The Alma and 
Sebastopol have obliterated the Eastern 
question, and the cry is now for the 
annihilation of Russia. Already the 
talk in Paris is of the restitution of 
Poland, and this finds an echo in 
England ; and in Boulogne the army, 
as I now hear, was in hopes to have 
to fight néxt year with Prussia.”’ 


Finally, and towards the close of 
the year, Austria so far acceded to 
our views that she presented a pro- 
ject of a treaty with England and 
France, asking what conditions be- 
yond those which were known as 
the Four Points were to be insisted 
upon. If these were approved by 
her, she promised that she would 
then send an ultimatum to St. 
Petersburg, the rejection of which 
would constitute a casus belli. The 
difficulty of saying what will be the 
future conditions of peace, depend- 
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ent as they must be on the result 
of military operations, is obvious; 
and yet the Austrian alliance, which 
all felt might have prevented blood- 
shed, and even now might hasten 
the ‘termination of the war, was 
dependent upon the answer to 
be made. In this state of affairs 
the Prince was evidently gratified 
at Lord Clarendon writing to ask 
his opinion on the subject previous 
to the deliberation of the Cabinet. 
He replied in a memorandum (p. 
163) in which he recommended 
that the terms should be as mod- 
erate as possible, keeping open the 
tight to advance others if the war 
proceeded. He considered that the 
Four Points themselves, when de- 
fined and applied in reference to 
the motives for the war, were suffi- 
cient to satisfy the Allies, and pre- 
vent Austria flying from her engage- 
ments. He defined the motives as 
resulting from the necessity to 
Europe of ending a policy which 
threatened the existence of the Otto- 
man empire. To do so, security 
was required against a Russian pro- 
tectorate over the Greek Christians ; 
against closing the mouths of the 
Danube ; against the aggressive facil- 
ities afforded by Sebastopol and its 
fleet; against the gradual absorp- 
tion, by Russia, of the provinces 
which separated her from Turkey ; 
against the subjection by her of the 
Caucasian mountain tribes, 

The despatch to the Austrian 
Government, finally sanctioned by 
the Cabinet, was based upon this 
memorandum ; and on the 2d Decem- 
ber Austria executed her treaty 
with France and England, notwith- 
standing that Russia, in order to 
avert it, intimated its intention of 
accepting the Four Points as the 
basis of negotiation. 

The Vienna Conference followed, 
and it is interesting to note the 
course adopted by the Prince. Aus- 
tria proposed, as a solution of the 
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Third Point, “to put an gnd to 
the preponderance of Russia in the 
Black Sea,” which had already been 
accepted by Russia as the basis of 
the Conference, that her naval forces 
should be limited to those actu- 
ally there when the war broke out. 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys and Lord J. 
Russell went beyond their instruc- 
tions, and stated that they con- 
sidered this proposal satisfactory. 
The English Cabinet overruled it. 
The French Emperor acquiesced, 
though the resignation of M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys and the increasing diffi- 
culties of his position finally. de- 
cided him to ahindon his project 
of personally going to the Crimea. 
The Prince Consort was strongly 
against the Austrian proposal. it 
repudiated the notion that the re- 
duction of the Russian fleet in the 
Black Sea was derogatory to Rus- 
sian honour, inasmuch as it had no 
other reason for existence than as 
a means of aggression against the 
Porte. The settlement for which 
the Prince was anxious was a 
European convention; “that every 
question between Turkey and an- 
other Power is to be brought for 
settlement before a European tribu- 
nal, and any attempt to enforce de- 
mands upon Turkey single-handed, 
is to constitute a casus belli for the 
contracting parties.” A memoran- 
dum of the Prince’s, arguing that 
such a defensive coalition was prac- 
ticable, was approved by the Cabi- 
net, and sent to the Emperor of the 
French, who thereupon decided to 
reject the Austrian proposal. 

The next subject upon which the 
Prince Consort played a distinguish- 
ed and influential part, was in regu- 
lating the ao relations of the 
Crown to its principal advisers, It 
is matter of common history, those 
notorious divisions and intrigues 
which dis the Ministry of 
Lord Aberdeen, Though the Prince 
succeeded in his efforts to cement 
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an alliance between the Courts of 
France .and England, he was evi- 
dently unable to prevent disunion 
in the Cabinet at home. One 
graphic instance is given in this 
volume. 

Hardly had the expedition start- 
ed before the celebrated coalition 
was quarrelling as to what should 
be done with Sebastopol in case it 
was taken, Lord Aberdeen thought 
it should be completely destroyed. 
Lord John wished merely to raze 
the seaward defences. Both agreed 
that the Crimea should not be given 
to the Turks, Lord Palmerston 
differed from both. He considered 
that Sebastopol should not be de- 
stroyed, and that the Crimea should 
be added to the Turkish empire. 
Whilst, for a short time, England 
was erroneously under the impres- 
sion that Sebastopol had been tak- 
en, this divergence of opinion was a 
source of considerable trouble. Lord 
John Russell was urging a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament, and complain- 
ing of want of vigour in the conduct 
of the war. 

However, we need not dwell on 
that subject. With regard to Lord 
Palmerston, besides the affair aris- 
ing out of the French coup d état 
which led to his dismissal, the 
Prince told the Emperor (p. 112) 
that the Queen and himself had 
long been at variance with Lord 
Palmerston as to the main principle 
of his foreign policy, which the 
Prince described as “even an ex- 
aggeration of that laid down in 
Mr. Canning’s celebrated speech in 
Dec. 1826,” and continued :— 


**The Emperor not being acquainted 
with this important turning-point in 
our political history, [had to explain 
itto him, and to show that the object 
of it was to form a counterpoise to the 
Holy Alliance of the Governments on 
the Continent, by supporting the popu- 
lar parties in any country with a view 
to establishing constitutions after the 


model of our own. This was a doc- 
trine very like that of the Jacobin 
Propaganda, and had produced the 
greatest hatred of England all over the 
Continent, (This the Emperor heartily 
assented to.) It produced, I said, the 
further inconvenience to England, that 
an English party was formed in every 
country, which, if worsted, brought 
defeat and discredit on the English 
Government, but if successful, had to 
prove its independence of England by 
taking every measure that was hutt- 
ful to her. Lord Palmerston, detested 
by the Continental Governments, had 
been the object of every species of ma- 
lignity, attack, and intrigue on their 
part. This was known in England to 
the public, roused the national indig- 
nation in his favour, and gave him 
great popularity. The power which 
this popularity gave him he used in 
order to coerce his colleagues and his 
sovereign todo anything he chose to 
advocate. Any resistance was at once 
signalised as forming part of the grand 
European combination against him.” 


The profound dissatisfaction felt 
at Court in regard to the proceedings 
which terminated in Lord John’s 
secession from Lord Aberdeen’s 
Cabinet, is plainly visible. Her 
Majesty was “impressed by the 
admirable temper, forbearance, and 
firmness with which Lord Aber- 
deen had conducted the whole of 
this very difficult and annoying 
transaction.” That the Government 
was not broken up at once was due 
to the appeal of the Queen, but the 
division in the House of Commons 
was decisive. When Lord Johu 
Russell failed to form a Ministry, 
the Queen at once applied to Lord 
Palmerston, and this is the passage 
of the biographer which evidently 
explains her Majesty’s feeling to- 
wards him notwithstanding all that 
had passed : “ Lord Palmerston had, 
throughout this anxious time, 
shown so genuine a public spirit, 
that even if his own great ability 
and experience, as well as the pub- 
lie voice, bad not designated him 
as worthy of the trust, the Queen 
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would have felt bound to place it 
in his hands.” Shortly after the 
new Cabinet was formed, Sir James 
Graham and his friends, whose co- 
operation had only been effected by 
the influence of Lord Aberdeen 
generously exercised in his old 
rival’s behalf, seceded. The Prince 
Consort wrote as follows :— 


“ Things have gone mad here. The 
political world is quite crazy, and the 
Court is the only institution which 
does not lose its tranquil bearing. 
Nevertheless, the people will soon 
come to their senses again. The Press, 
which, for its own ends, exaggerates 
the suffering of our troops in the 
Crimea, has made the nation quite 
furious. It is bent upon punishing a!l 
and sundry, and cannot find the right 
person because he does not exist.” 


With regard to Lord Aberdeen 
and Lord Clarendon, they were ad- 
mitted to more intimate relations 
at the Palace than seem ever to 
have been accorded to Lord Pal- 
merston ; and this volume is full of 
kindly communications from the 
Queen to both of them. “ The 
Emperor,” so records the Prince, 
“did not say much abont Lord 
Clarendon,” but allowed me to per- 
ceive that bis distrust and dislike 
of Lord Aberdeen were deeply 
rooted, I represented that he was 
aman d'une probité et d’un cour 
@or.” Lord Aberdeen’s half-heart- 
edness about the war and the policy 
which we were pursuing, seems oc- 
casionally to have annoyed both the 
Queen and the Prince, Here is a 
letter of her Majesty to the Prime 
Minister after he had made a speech 
so extenuating the conduct of the 
Czar that a hostile motion was ac- 
tually based upon it in the House 
of Commons :— 


“The Queen is very glad to hear that 
Lord Aberdeen will take an oppor- 
tunity to-day of dispelling misappre- 
hensions which have arisen in the pub- 
lic mind in consequence of his last 
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speech in the House of Lords, and the 
effect of which has given the Queen 
very great uneasiness. She knows 
Lord Aberdeen so well, that she can 
fully enter into his feelings and under- 
stand what he means ; but the public, 
particularly under strong excitement 
of patriotic feeling, is impatient and 
annoyed to hear at this moment the 
First Minister of the Crown enter in- 
to an impartial examination of the 
Emperor of Russia’s character and 
conduct. 

‘The qualities in Lord Aberdeen’s 
character which the Queen values 
most highly — his candour and his 
courage in expressing opinions, even if 
opposed to general feelings at the mo- 
ment—are in this instance dangerous 
to him ; and the Queen hopes that in 
the vindication of his own conduct to- 
day—which ought to be triumphant, 
as it wants, in fact, no vindication—he 
will not undertake the ungrateful and 
injurious task of vindicating the Em- 
peror of Russia, from any of the 
exaggerated charges brought against 
him and his policy, at a time when 
there is enough in that policy to make 
us fight with all our might against it.” 


Mr. Gladstone in the debate ona 
motion of Mr. Disraeli, developed 
the views of the Peelite members of 
the Aberdeen Cabinet. He urged 
that Russia should be allowed her 
preponderance in the Black Sea as 
it stood at the commencement of 
the war, notwithstanding that he 
had, as a member of the Cabinet, 
approved a formal demand for the 
limitation of the Russian fleet. 
Well might the Queen and the 
Prince be apprehensive of injury (p. 
289) to the national interests in the 
struggle with Russia, as well as to 
the reputation of statesmen who had 
guided, and might be expected again 
to guide, the destinies of the king- 
dom, if the example of Mr. Glad- 
stone should ‘be followed, by those 
members of Lord Aberdeen’s Gov- 
ernment with whom he had hither- 
to acted in concert. In reference 
to all these statesmen, except the 
Duke of Newcastle, the Prince wrote 
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to Lord Aberdeen that the line 
taken by them “had caused the 
Queen and myself great anxiety, 
both on account of the position of 
public affairs and on their own 
account.” It must not only, as 
the Prince complained, weaken us 
abroad in public estimation, but 
“render all chance of obtaining 
an honourable peace without great 
fresh sacrifices of blood and trea- 
sure impossible, by giving new 
hopes and spirit to the enemy.” 
He expressed his own grief, and the 
grief of the Queen, “who cannot 
afford in these times of trial and 
difficulty to see the best men in the 
country damaging themselves in its 
opinion to an extent that seriously 
impairs their usefulness for the ser- 
vice of the State.” Lord Aberdeen 
would not reply in writing, but pre- 
ferred paying the Prince a visit, 
who, in a two hours’ discussion, 
endeavoured to satisfy him that 
Palmerston had acted precisely as 
Aberdeen would have acted. There 
were evidently other reasons besides 
those of extravagance in the Press 
and extravagance in parliamentary 
discussions to induce the Prince 
Consort to urge upon the atten- 
tion of the country his memorable 
warning. 


‘* Gentlemen, constitutional govern- 
ment is under a heavy trial, and can 
only pass triumphantly through it if 
the country will grant its confidence 
—a patriotic, indulgent, and self-de- 
nying confidence to her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment. Without this, all their labour 
must be in vain.” 


We have thus rapidly passed in 
review the principal features of this 
book, as they illustrate the life of 
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the Prince Consort. We cannot , 
conclude without expressing our 
sense of the skill, ability, and tact 
with which Mr. Theodore Martin 
has brought down his work to 
this point. The task is one which 
demands rare delicacy as well as 
literary power; and the gratitude 
of a nation is due to him for the 
taste and fidelity with which he 
has performed it. He has made 
it plain what a leading and dis- 
tinguished and careful part his 
Royal Highness played in these 
difficult transactions, In fact, his 
growing experience, industry, and 
clear judgment, were rapidly cre- 
ating him the most influential and 
powerful statesman io the king- 
dom. Had he lived on, his grasp 
of public affairs would, in time, 
have transcended that of any Min- 
ister whom the Queen could call to 
her councils, and whose share in 
her Government would always be 
of limited duration. The difficulty 
of exercising an influence so vast 
would doubtless have continued to 
increase. Butalthough the constitu- 
tion of this country denied to him 
any open share in the exercise of 
public authority, there have been 
many occasions since 1861, when, 
in the perplexities which have from 
time to time fallen upon Europe, 
the suggestions of a sound judgment 
and a disinterested adviser would 
have been welcome at Courts and 
Cabinets ; and the Consort of the 
English Queen might have found, 
in the establishment of an effective 
international influence, a fitting scope 
for his powers, and a broad theatre 
for the exercise of his talents and 
personal authority. 
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A PATRIOT QUEEN. 


“The traditions of England are not quite lost. They still survive in the 
hearts of a woman and of an aged statesman.”—Journal des Débats. 


Brave words of cheer are these which have been spoken 
By France, our once “sweet enemy.” Of yore; 

Thus Sidney called her who by many a token 

Showed herself friend on bleak Crim Tartary’s shore, 


When, side by side, we battled for the weak, 
Laughing to scorn the hypocritie guile 

Of slaughterers in the name of Christ the meek: 
Their newer murders make some Churehmen smile. 


Tionour may live and breathe when glory’s dead, 
Dead for a time, perchance to rise again,— 

And France, though sorrow bows her comely head, 
Can still feel pride amid her mortal pain. 


Ifer pride in ancient foe and late ally 
Forbids her doubt cur manhood still survives, 
Or hold we only care to sell and buy, 
Prizing our rights less than our wretched lives. 


Bigots may gaze complacently on deeds 

Done in the name of Heaven and cause of Hell, 
And shrive a miscreant who tells his beads 
Before he slays some female infidel: 


Factions that care not how our honour bleeds, 
How bruised and broken lies our old renown, 
Blandly condone a Muscovite’s misdeeds, 

If only English rivals be kept down. 


Our demagogue will kiss a despot’s heel, 
A freeman grovel to an Emperor’s shoe ; 
And fools, too dull to reason or to feel, 
May ask “ Why meddle with what others do?” 


But there are those among us who, born free, 
Mean to live freemen, or, at most, to die; 

Nor will our leaders fail us: look and see, 

What are those forms that stand erect and high, . 


As best beseems a nation’s champions? What ? 
A woman? Ay, in very truth a Queen 
Crowned, with a lifelong sorrow ne’er forgot, . 
Though borne in silence with a regal mien. 
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But now she told us, in her widowed pride, 
How grand and stainless was the cherished name 
Of her life’s love whom dullards dare to chide, 
The Prince of patriot heart and loyal fame! 


Daughter of Kings, she’d keep from speck and stain 
The heirship of her fathers, pure and bright; 

The mother of her subjects, she’d maintain 

The freedom of her people and their right. 


Who watches by her side? <A warrior youth 
Mad with hot rage and panting for the field? 
Nay, but a man of eld in very sooth, 

Who never drew a sword or bore a shield. 


What does he here? He who has sworn an oath 
’ To serve his Sovereign, keep the nation free: 
Others have made that vow, yet are not loath 
To see our honour checked at—why not he ? 


Why should this ancient man be brave and leal ? 
Why should that royal lady, in her palace, 
Wear on her heart her much-loved England’s weal 
As deep engraven as Queen Mary’s Calais? 


I cannot tell—I only know the fact, 

And thank kind Heaven, that the old tradition 
Of wit to see, courage and will to act, 

Stern sense of duty, and a wise ambition, 


Is cherished still by those who guide the helm— 
A royal woman and a statesman hoar ; 

May their high courage yet infect the realm, 
And make us as our fathers were of yore! 


W. W. Fouerr Synce. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE, 


BY THEODORE MARTIN. 


“ Still ist die Nacht, es ruh’n die Gassen.” 


Stitt is the night, and the streets are lone, 
My darling dwelt in this house of yore ; 
*Tis years since she from the city has flown, 

Yet the house stands there as it did before. 


There, too, stands a man, and aloft stares he, 
And for stress cf anguish he wrings his hands; 
My blood runs cold when his face I see, 
Tis my own very self in the moonlight stands. 


Thou double! Thou fetch, with the livid face ! 
Why dost thou mimic my love-lorn mould, 
That was racked and rent in this very place 
So many a night in the times of old? 





“ Im Siissen Traum, bei stiller Nacht.” 


In sweetest dream, at dead of night, 
There came to me by wizard sleight— 
By wizard sleight, my love so free, 
And into my chamber she came to me. 


I look at her,—oh, she was fair ! 
I look, and she smiles with a gentle air; 
Smiles on me till my heart swells high, 


And my words gush forth with a sob and sigh. 


‘“‘ Take all, take all that I have, love mine— 
My own, own love, it is freely thine— 

So round thee I my arms may throw 

From midnight on to the first cock-crow !” 


Then I felt a stound through all my frame— 
So sweet, so thrilling-sad it came— 

And the fair girl spoke, and her word was this, 
“ Oh, give to me thy hopes of bliss !”” 


“ My life so sweet, my youth so bright, 
Will I give, and give with a fond delight, 
O maiden, so angel-like, to thee ; 

But my hopes of bliss—that may not be!” 
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Out like a torrent my wild words flew, 

But fairer, and still more fair she grew ; 
And ever the word she spoke was this, 

” 


“Oh, give to me thy hopes of bliss! 














The words went booming through my brain, 
And within my soul, and through every vein, 
A sea of flame did seem to seethe ; 

My heart grew faint, I scarce could breathe. 









Then I was aware of angels white 
In an aureole haze of golden light, 

But now came raging in a pack 

Of goblins grizzly, and grim, and black, 







With the angels they wrestled, and fought, and strove ; 
Anon the angels away they drove, 

And then these grim black goblins, too, 

Melted in mist away from view. 












I was like to swoon for joy ; around 
My darling fair my arms I wound ; 

Close as a young roe she clings to me, 
- But weeps the while full bitterly. 












She weeps: I knew well why is this, 
And her rosy lips into silence kiss,— 
“Oh, love mine, stifle these flowing tears ;} 
Be mine, all mine, and have no fears !” 
















“ Be mine, all mine!” Than thought more quick 
My blood grows icy-cold and thick ; 

The earth, it crashes from side to side, 
And a chasm breaks open, yawning wide. 








And from that black chasm the grim black crew 
Start up; pale, pale my fair love grew ; 

Out of my arms she vanished in air, 

And all alone I was standing there. 







Then round me that grim black crew begin 
To dance with eldritch mow and grin ; 

In upon me they press and crowd, 

And mocking laughter peals high and loud. 












And ever closer the circle grows, 
And ever wilder the chorus rose,— 

“Thou gavest thy hopes of bliss away, 
And ours thou art for ever and aye !” 












"Translations from Heine. 
“Wie kannst du ruhig schlafen ?” 


Steep, and in peace? How canst thou? 
And know I am still alive? 

Back comes the old wrath, and straightway 
My yoke in sunder I rive, 


Dost know the old-world legend, 
Tlow once a youth that was dead 

At midnight drew his loved one 
Down to his churchyard bed ? 


Oh trust me, thou beauteous wonder, 
Of all sweet the sweetest far; 

I live, yes, live, and am stronger 
Than legions of dead men are! 





“Ich grolle nicht, und wenn das Herz auch bricht.” 


I am not wroth, my own lost love, although 
My heart is breaking—wroth I am not, no! 
For all thou dost in diamonds blaze, no ray 
Of light into thy heart’s night finds its way. 


I saw thee in a dream. Oh piteous sight! 
I saw thy heart all empty, all in night; 

I saw the serpent gnawing at thy heart ; 

I saw how wretched, oh my love, thou art ! 





“ Ja, du bist elend, und ich grolle nicht.” 


Yes, thou art wretched, and I am not wroth: 

O love, in pain we both must draw our breath. 
Yes, we are fated to be wretched both, 

Till our sad hearts, O Jove, shall break in death. 


I see the scorn upon thy lips er 
I see thine eye flash fierce defiance now, 

I see the spasm of pride that heaves thy breast, 
Yet even as I am wretched, so art thou. 


Yet round thy lips an unseen sorrow glides, 
Tears, hidden tears, bedim those eyes of thine, 

Thy proud breast cherishes a wound it hides,— 
Yes, to be wretched is thy lot and mine! 
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“Ich trat in jene Hallen.” 







Into yon halls I stept, 
Where she with her troth-plight bound me ; 
Where once her tears were wept, 

Are serpents crawling round me. 













“Im Traum sah ich die Geliebte.” 





In a dream I saw my darling, 
A woman all woe-begone, 
She, that was once so blooming, 
Faded and shrunken and wan! 










One child in her arms she carried, 
And one by the hand she leads; 

Want and sore trouble are seen in 
Her look and her gait and weeds. 







Through the market square she tottered, 
And there she crosses my way, 

And she looks at me, and calmly 

And sadly to her I say: 








“Come to my home, come with me, 
Thou art pale and weak and ill; 

I will work all day to procure thee 

Both food and drink, I will. 






“ And I will cherish and guard, too, 
The children with thee there ; 

But thyself, poor luckless - darling, 

Shall be above all my care. 












“No word shall ever escape me 

Of my love long cherished and deep; 
And when thy sorrows are ended, 
I'll lie on thy grave and weep.” 
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THE STORM IN THE EAST.—NO. IX. 


In our last paper we ventured to 
give our opinion on two points con- 
nected with the war. The first 
point was as to Turkey choosing a 
direct or an indirect appeal to her 
enemy, in case of her suing for 
peace; the second, the probable 
course that would be pursued by 
the neutral Powers on the occasion 
of the fall of Plevna. We thought 
it probable that the Sultan would 
prefer to make his proposal with a 
friend standing at his side ; and we 
felt persuaded that some of the 
Powers would use the opportunity 
afforded by this epoch in the war 
to make an effort for the restora- 
tion of peace. It was, then, no 
surprise to us to learn, at the very 
end of December, that the Sultan 
had requested the emediation of 
England, or that England had con- 
sented to mediate between the bel- 
ligerents, 

It appeared to have been quite 
settled amongst newspaper politi- 
cians that this country, having dis- 
tinctly discountenanced the warlike 
action of Russia, and having de- 
clared her own assumption of a con- 
ditional neutrality, could not have 
anything to say as to the season 
when peace might be proposed, or 
the terms on which it should be 
made; that other nations more 
nearly concerned than we are in 
the acts of the war would not at 
this juncture interpose ; therefore, 
that no mediatorial effort could be 
expected just now, and the belli- 
gerents must be left to themselves, 
This was one of those fine-spun 
theories which Jook firm and solid 
only until a determined hand may 
put them to the proof. It caused 
complacency in some quarters, and 
fears in others. A large section of 
the Continental press rejoiced that 
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England was “nowhere” in the 
situation, and taunted her with her 
helpless exclusion, which, they said, 
was but just retribution for pre- 
suming to follow an independent 
policy. Those among ourselves who 
care less for England’s honour than 
they do for party, derided the im- 
becile attitude to which our Gov- 
ernment had brought us; while a 
few sincere lovers of peace mourned 
over our forfeiture of the right to 
speak in the cause of humanity. 
But both the anxious and the scoff- 
ing expectants must have experi- 
euced a quick revulsion of feeling 
when they saw our Ministry boldly 
but quietly take the lead as peace- 
makers ; those who had said, “ ‘There, 
there; so would we have it,” al- 
lowed their forefingers to gently 
contract again; and the despairing, 
or some of them, were so suddenly 
emboldened, that from predicting 
utter ruin they fell to proclaiming 
the immediate trampling. under foot 
of the three Emperors and their 
policy. 

The act of England set at rest all 
controversy as to the position which 
she occupied in regard to the East- 
ern Question. As all reflecting 
people had perceived, she was in 
no way disqualified for the office of 
mediator; she was entirely inde- 
pendent of the action or inactivity 
of other powers, and she unhesi- 
tatingly placed before Russia the 
desire of Turkey that a peace might 
be negotiated. After so simple a 
demonstration that the supposed 
disabilities of England are mere 
moonshine, it is easy to perceive 
not only that she might interest 
herself in composing the quarrel, 
but that she was bound to do so. 
Over and over again the Queen’s 
Ministers had declared that the 
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restoration of peace upon honour- 
able terms was the first object of 
their foreign policy, and that they 
would neglect no reasonable oppor- 
tunity of effecting it. They could 
not, then, turn a deaf ear to the 
request of Turkey that they would 
approach Russia with the view of 
bringing about negotiations for 
peace. Neither do we think that 
doubt would ever have been enter- 
tained either at home or abroad 
concerning their disposition or their 
perfect freedom and readiness to 
follow its promptings, but for the 
scandalous conduct followed by 
some of the Liberal party. These 
latter, seeing that the policy of the 
Government, as announced by its 
members, satisfied the country, 
boldly proclaimed that those mem- 
bers were deceiving the nation, and 
that the policy of the Government 
was really a war policy. They en- 
deavoured to draw from every offi- 
cial act evidence that the professions 
and designs of Ministers were en- 
tirely at variance; and even down 
to the time of summoning Parlia- 
ment to meet, they declared that 
every Ministerial act meant war. 
Never was a baser or more unwar- 
rantable method of party warfare 
adopted. Even at the time when 
our Government was accepting the 
office proffered by Turkey, some 
of the more rancorous of its oppo- 
nents were cautioning the country 
against the warlike symptoms which 
they affected to see in the naming 
of a comparatively early day for the 
meeting of the Legislature. The 
consistent and perfectly ingenuous 
action of the Government in seeking 
peace gave the most crushing answer 
ito these inveterate calumniators, 
and dissipated, we should hope, all 
doubt as to the sincerity of her 
Majesty’s Ministers. 

ut if the action of England in 
this crisis of Turkey’s fortunes ought 
not to have occasioned surprise, the 
reserve and apathy of other nations, 


to whom the return of peace must have 
been as desirable as it was to us, and 
who professed to desire it ardently, 
was difficult to understand. If none 
of them chose to stand forward and 
make the first move, they might 
have supported, or at least shown 
some sympathy with, the attempts 
of the Power which had assumed 
the responsibility of mediation. Yet 
these friends of peace ‘became singu- 
larly cold and silent when a serious 
proposal for terminating hostilities 
was made. Whatever may have 
been their motives for neglecting 
the opportunity, we must only re- 
joice that it was seized by England 
without hesitation. The business 
which she had undertaken required 
both tact and temper; but we had 
in office men conspicuous for both. 
Their readiness to engage in it con- 
vinced the country that they were 
not only in earnest and prepared, 
but that theyewould certainly insist 
on being heard in the councils of 
Europe whenever a final  settle- 
ment of the contest should be con- 
sidered. 

Meanwhile the most woteworthy 
circumstance of the theatres of war 
was the setting in of winter in 
rigorous earnest. It had delayed 
so long, that we, dreading to become 
tedious, ceased to dwell on the 
important changes which it would 
make in the prospects of the cam- 
paign. For the same reason, we 
presume, other writers refrained 
from dilating on the results to be 
expected from its agency; and, in 
effect, the power of the season was 
less thought of in December than 
it had been in the autumn. But 
when the frosts and snows did at 
length take the field, they showed 
themselves quite able to sustain the 
reputation which had been given to 
them. The military bridges upon 
the Danube were swept away “by 
storms or shattercd by strokes of 
the miniature icebergs that came 
rushing down the stream. They 
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could not be repaired or replaced be- 
cause the innumerable blocks would 
have crushed any small vessels in 
which pontonniers could have at- 
tempted to work. For the same 
reason the passage of boats from 
shore to shore could be performed 
only very slowly and with great cir- 
cumspection, and became a service of 
danger. The roads were hidden by 
the snow. Wheeled vehicles were 
of little service, and there was said 
to be no sleigh-train ‘in Bulgaria, 


‘Life in the field must have been 


rendered miserable by the severity 
of the weather alone, even while 
provisions abounded ; but the inter- 
ruption of communication by the 
river and the stoppage of land trans- 
port must have compelled a very 
sparing use of such stores as were 
yet available, because it was uncer- 
tain how soon the troops could be 
once more freely supplied. 

The Russian and Roumanian ar- 
mies were in effect severed from 
their bases for the time. Of course 
they could bear a separation of 
moderate duration ; but, if the wea- 
ther should not improve for several 
weeks, their situation would become 
one of difficulty and danger, and 
would be a most interesting subject 
of regard to observers, The cle- 
ments had forborne to afflict them 
as long as Plevna held out; and 
now that winter seemed to mean 
mischief, they were no longer’ tied 
to particular spots or compelled to 
the exposure by which constant vigi- 
lance is attended. This was a de- 
cided favour of fortune; neverthe- 
less, unless communication with 
Russia should speedily be reopened, 
the condition of the soldiers, even 
though little disturbed by the ene- 
my, would become very miserable. 
The design of pushing over the 
Baikans seemed still to be in execu- 
tion; and the force that might be 
transported to the region south of 
those hills would probably be freed 
from the stress of weather, But 


they could by no means be freed 
from the disasters inseparable from 
broken communications. 

In Asia, although the Russian 
troops were said to be in motion, 
and still threatening to besiege Erze- 
roum, or to mask it and pass on 
to a point farther to the west, they 
made but scanty progress, and evi- 
dently found any sort of operation 
exceedingly difficult. The wonder 
was that they could at all main- 
tain positions outside of Erzeroum ; 
it was questionable whether they 
could be acquiring any advantage, 
or obviating any disadvantage, in. a 
degree that would compensate for 
the certain loss that their persist- 
ence must have cost. The battle 
of Deve Boyun was on the 4th 
November, and since that date they 
had been, in less or greater bodies, 
prowling about the Armenian cap- 
ital. There was good reason to 
believe that, if they had lain in 
snug quarters until towards the end 
of December, and then made their 
way to Erzeroum, they would have 
been in as good a military position 
with regard to it as they were after 
seven weeks of exposure and dis- 
appointment, If we used this pro- 
position to deduce the probabilities 
of a continued winter campaign, we 
could not but suppose that if they 
were to take care of themselves till 
May, and then to advance on the 
fortress, they would be in as good 
a position as they were on the 1st 
January. It makes one shudder to 
think of the death and the suffer- 
ing that must take place before May 
if they stay were they are. . 

It has been the practice of the 
Russian armies throughout the pres- 
ent war not to allow care for their 
communications to interfere with 
their advance upon their object, 
Such practice is at variance with 
the opinions of the most successful 
and most sagacious commanders, 
and there would be uo difficulty in 
proving that it is dangerous in the 

















































extreme. The Russian answer to 
an objection of the kind would be, 
probably, that their generals know 
what sort of adversaries they have 
to contend with, and act accord- 
ingly ; with an enemy more ready 
to avail himself of mistakes on their 
side, they would be more careful. 
Sut the earlier part of the Asiatic 
campaiga of last year showed this 
answer to be unsound; inasmuch 
as their eagerness to rush on their 
object, and their neglect of the state 
of things in their rear, compelled 
them to retire to their own frontier 
after they had been in sight of 
Erzeroum, forced them to raise the 
siege of Kars, and placed them in 
every way at disadvantage in Ar- 
menia until towards the beginning 
of winter they received reinforce- 
ments and were able to begin their 
work afresh. However contemp- 
tible the foe may be, it is always 
dangerous to commit breaches of 
well-proved maxims, for it is pos- 
sible that at an unlucky moment 
a gleam of intelligence may light 
up the situation to him, and enable 
him to take advantage of a blunder 
so as to cripple the invasion for 
months. However, such appears to 
be the method which the Russian 
leaders had adopted; and, in pursu- 
ance of it, they were hastening their 
legions up to and over the Balkans, 
without heed to the condition of the 
great river or of the roads, in the 
beginning of January. If an early 
return of milder weather could have 
been relied on, this immediate tran- 
sition from the first to the second 
act of the invasion was right, even 
though it involved a certain loss of 
men from exposure in the depth of 
winter. There was every chanee 
that the Turks, attacked again and 
nearer home, would be unable to 
execute an able defence, and too 
much confounded to plan one. A 
few wecks of respite from brisk 
warfare would have allowed their 
spirit to revive, and given them an 
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opportunity of doing something to 
meet the danger. 

The exploits of the Servians oc- 
cupied a large Rm in the war in- 
telligence of each day. That chiv- 
alrous people had escaped the dan- 
ger of having the war carried a 
second time into their own terri- 
tory, and were now breaking forth 
into Turkish soil, eager to do ex- 
ploits on the prostrate Moslem, and 
afterwards, on pay-day, to “take it 
upon their deat 
that wound in the thigh,” Notwith- 
standing the ease with which lau- 
rels were to be earned, they were not 
got over the frontier without some 
little trouble. A portion of them was 
said to have made (either struck by 
conscience or by fear) objections to 
the glorious career on which they 
were ordered ; but the State autho- 
rities had so far found means of 
silencing the malcontents. A sec- 
tion of the Servian force was under- 
stood to be operating with the Rou- 
manians on the Danube near to Wid- 
din, but those of whom we heard 
most at this time broke out on the 
south-east of Servia, Part of them 
invested Nisch, and the remainder 
advanced with a somewhat broad 
front in the direction of Sopbia, 
The progress of this latter body was 
rapid, On its approach the Turks 
evacuated the smaller posts, gen- 
erally without waiting for the as- 
sault, and the taking of town after 
town was reported. A day or two 
before Christmas a junction with 
the Russian army was effected, and 
the wave of conquest rolled on 
faster than ever. Leskovatz, Ak 
Palanka, and Babina Glava were 


all reported to be in Servian pos- 


session, On the 28th December 
Prince Milan’s troops achieved 
their first real victory. With vastly 
superior forces they took Pirot from 
the Turks, and with it 23 pieces 
of artillery and a large amount of 
stores. Greatly as they outnum- 





that they gave him. 


bered the Turkish garrison, they 
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did not prevail against it without 
heavy fighting, which is said to 
have lasted with more or less vio- 
lence through the 26th and 27th. 
Pirot was covered on its north side 


_ by an intrenched camp, The town 


itself does not appear to have been 
fortified ; neither is their evidence 
that it was thought necessary to 
cover any other approach to it than 
that from the north, The intrenched 
eamp, at a place named Budinol, was 
described in the telegrams as very 
strong, and having three lines of 
defence. There were outlying vil- 
lages, which probably formed por- 
tions of the outer line. We were 
told that the Servians, marching from 
the north-east and south-east upon 
the place, did not like the look of 
it,as it was very strong on what is 
called in the telegrams the front, 
which we take to mean the east 
or south, Accordingly they deter- 
mined to assail, first, Ak Palanka, 
while a portion of them, left behind 
near Pirot, should amuse the gar- 
rison at Budinol by a pretended 
attack, Ak Palanka has a wall 
round it of an exceedingly ancient 
date and pattern. There was little, 
if any, attempt made to defend it, 
and the Servians, as has been stated, 
were masters of it with very little 
trouble. From it they moved south 
to attack Budinol on the north, while 
the force which had been left behind 
there began to make more serious ap- 
proaches. On the 27th some vil- 
lages were taken both on the north 
and south, so that the assailants 
were enabled, on the 28th, to make 
a combined attack on the inner 
lines. The column which had ad- 
vanced from Ak Palanka was suc- 
cessful early in the day, and broke 
through the lines; but the other 
wing of the attack found more diffi- 
eult work, as might have been ex- 
pected from the superior strength 
(already noted) on that side. More- 
over, the Turks there resisted with 
extreme stubbornness, and would 


probably have made good their de- 
fence had not they received’ only 
too strong proofs that the works on 
the other side had fallen, and that 
the enemy from thence was about 
to take them in reverse. As soon 
as they were aware of this they 
evacuated the place, and retreated 
upon Sophia. 

Nisch still held out, after the 
eaptare of Pirot; but there was no 
hope of it being relieved, and there 
was no way of escape for its i- 
son. The Servians Thad pork aig 
posing reports of their besieging it 
with 30,000 men and 125 guns ; but 
as, probably, the whole force of their 
principality did not much exceed 
30,000 men, and they had divisions 
elsewhere, the idea of their having 
such a corps at Nisch was absurd, 
There may have been some 4000 
Turks there, regulars and irregulars, 
with a very few garrison guns, and 
the besieging force may have been 
8000, or, at the most, 10,000. The 
permanent fortifications of Nisch, if 
it be not too great a compliment to 
the old walls to call them fortifica- 
tions, are exceedingly weak. They 
may have been ‘supplemented re- 
cently by modern field-works ; and, 
as we have all learnt by this time, 
modern field-works may soon turn 
an open village into a fortress ; but, 
we had not heard of much field-work 
there, and did not imagine that 
there could be arms or men for ex- 
tensive lines. Nisch was likely to 
detain a few thousand Servians for 
a time, and so to aid the general 
defence to some extent. 

Servian operations were, however, 
of less importance than the great 
moves which indicated that the 
theatre of war was removed, or, more 
properly, extended to the south of 
the Balkans. The force under Ned- 
jib Pasha, which had been ‘holding 
its ground in the Etropol Balkans, 
retreated now before Gourko’s corps, 
and moved on Ichtiman, - The gar- 
rison of Sophia‘ evacuated that place 
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and moved also on Ichtiman. . This 
last-named place, where the forces 
joined, lies between Sophia and Ta- 
tar Bazardjik, almost midway, being 
by the map nearly forty English 
miles from the former place, and 
about thirty from the latter. Tatar 
Bazardjik is the western terminus of 
the railway which runs from thence 
through Philippopolis to Adrian- 
ople. Thus the position at Ichti- 
man covered Adrianople against an 
attack from the west; but the whole 
line of the railway—that is, the whole 
length of the military communica- 
tion between the two places named— 
was flanked on the north by a 
range of the Balkans, and open to at- 
tacks of the enemy, which might be 
made through any of the Balkan 
passes, the Schipka or Hain-koi, for 
instance, Should the Russians be 
able to make, through a pass, an 
irraption on any part of the region 
skirting the railway, Ichtiman would 
be taken in reverse and must be 
abandoned, The holding of the 
passes was necessary, therefore, to 
the holding of Ichtiman. For this 
reason the new position would be 
always ove of danger. The Turks, 
being so inferior numerically to the 
Russians, could not well afford to 
disperse their army for the guarding 
of so many points. Ichtiman was 
being strengthened by field-works, 
and might grow to be a formidable 
position. 

The retreat from the Etropol Bal- 
kans was very well managed. Ned- 
jib withdrew his stores and the 

ulk of his artillery, and retreated 
in excellent order, leaving a rear- 
guard under the Englishman, Baker 
Pasha, to cover the movement, All 
accounts agree in saying that this 
officer executed most creditably the 
duty intrusted to him, With six 
battalions of infantry and four guns 
he checked for a whole day the 
advance of 30,000 Russians under 
General Weljaminoff. He lost 700 
men ; but he inflicted a loss equal- 
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ly great upon the enemy, and ‘so 
stunned him for the moment that 
he gained a few hours’ start, and 
was able to draw off his gallant force 
unmolested, and so to rejoin the 
main body, whose retreat he had so 
effectually protected. 

At Vratschesch, in the Etropol 
Balkans, after it had been evacu- 
ated by the Turks, the Servians 
and Russians found a large quantity 
of provisions and of munitions of 
war, Again, at Sophia, although 
the Ottoman army had retired from 
thence with much deliberation, 
there was unavoidably a large ac- 
cumulation of stores left for the 
gratification of the enemy. At both 
these points collections had been 
made for the relief of Plevna, as 
the Turks fondly hoped, but in 
reality, as it proved, to be gathered 
by the invader and to support his 
battalions. 

Suleiman Pasha, with a part of 
the army of the Lom, was trans- 
ferred to Roumelia, and received the 
command of the army in front of 
Adrianople, which, altogether, can- 
not have exceeded 30,000 or 40,000 
men, It appears to have been ex- 
pected of him that he should guard 
all the passes of the Balkans from 
Ichtiman eastward ; and he is said 
to have declared his inability to do 
this with fewer than 200,000 men. 
We should have thought this rather 
an excessive demand ; but if he, hav- 
ing the best means of judging, was 
right in his estimate, we might ex- 
pect to hear of another retrograde 
movement of the Turks as soon as the 
weather should be mild enough to 
allow of the Russians pushing their 
way over the mountains, because it 
was extremely improbable that Sulei- 
man could obtain the reinforcements 
which he required. It was in the 
region of his command—that is to 
say, east of Ichtiman and south of 
the Balkans—that the principal in- 
terest of the war was now gather: 
ing. At the same time, the distri- 
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bution of their forces which the 


Russians might make between Bul- 


garia and Roumelia, was worthy of 
close attention. Bulgaria was as 
yet by no means secured to the 
invader, who, if in his eagerness. to 
seize points south of the Balkans 
he should too much dennde it of 
his troops, might there be taken at 
disadvantage by the garrisons of the 
fortresses, and by forces which the 
Turks might convey thither by sea. 

The Russian passage of the Etro- 
pel Balkans in the depth of winter 
was an achievement for which very 
high credit is due to them. They 
had, in many places, to make roads 
before they could proceed at all; 
and the mountains were so steep, 
and the snow lay at such a depth, 
that the transport of their artillery 
and stores cost enormous labour. 
Sometimes they advanced at the 
rate of nut more than a mile a-day. 
Their sufferings and their losses 
must have been very great during 
this advance, but we shall probably 
never learn to what they really 
amounted. 

On the 2d January the Russian 
general Rauch fought a battle with 
« Turkish leader, who was posted 
before Sophia, on the Etropol road, 
The fight was for a bridge over a 
branch of the river Isker. The 
Turks fought with determination 
for an hour and a half, but were, at 
the end of that time, out-generalled 
by the enemy, who crossed the river 
at another point, where it was hard 
frozen, and so took the bridge in 
reverse, Then there was nothing 
for it but a hasty retreat, and that 
the Turks effected. 

During the first few days of the 
new year it looked as if the Turks 
had determined upon making a most 
vigorous defence of the country south 
of the Balkans, Before mentioning 
further military operations, however, 
we desire to note a somewhat re- 
markable incident connected with 
the naval service, Our readers need 
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scarcely to be reminded that Turkey 
is stronger at sea than Russia, and 
that she has pretended throughout 
the war to maintain a blockade of . 
Russian ports in the Black Sea, It 
was, then, with extreme surprise that 
men learnt how a Turkish transport, 
with eight hundred troops on board, 
and being one of four vessels which 
were voyaging under protection of 
two Turkish men-of-war, had been 
captured by a single ship of the 
enemy near Benderaklia. It was 
never explained how the Messina 
(so the unfortunate transport was 
named) was separated from the re- 
mainder of the little squadron, nor 
how a ship with eight hundred 
armed men on board, even when 
separated, allowed herself to be 
made prize without a hard fight, 
by a single vessel. It has been 
charitably suggested that the Mes- 
sina, after being separated from 
her consorts, got on. shore, was 
seen by the Russland (the Russian 
steamer), and fired into at long range 
until she struck; and it, bas been 
uncharitably suggested that the Mes- 
sina was sold for money, and that 
the whole adventure was concert- 
ed between the commander of the 
prize and the captor, Informa- 
tion on the subject has been fur- 
nished so scantily that we cannot 
retend to explain how the matter 
ome We can only express 
our inability to understand how a 
single Russian ship could think it 
safe or worth her while to cruise 
in the neighbourhood of a superior 
force, on the chance of that force 
dispersing, and of one of the ships 
being left by accidents of the sea 
at her merey; also, how the Turk- 
ish vessel was so quietly aban- 
doned as she appears to have been 
by the rest of the squadron. Sup- 
posing the Messina to have had no 
artillery on board, and to have been 
disabled, it was possible for the 
Russian ship, without risking auy- 
thing, to drive her to surrender as 
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the only alternative of being sunk ; 
but if it was necessary for the Russ- 
land to approach the Messina in 
order to make prize of her, eight 
hundred armed men on board the 
latter should surely have made a good 
defence. On the whole, it is plain 
that if the Russland was indebted 
to a series of accidents for her suc- 
cess, she had a run of luck which 
seldom falls to any in peace or war. 

In Asia, winter was reported to 
be reigning with unusual severity 
up to 12th January. The Russian 
armies, in spite of the inclement 
season, continued their endeavours 
to encircle Erzeroum, but made only 
little progress. They did, however, 
maintain themselves in the neigh- 
bourhood, but had lately suffered 
reverses in one or two minor actions 
at the hands of the Turks. We 
had no information as to how they 
were enduring the undoubtedly try- 
ing duties assigned to them; the 
probability is, that they were being 
materially weakened by the effects 
of the cold. 

If we have fora short time, re- 
frained from noticing the conse- 
quences of the English mediation, 
we have done so because the daily 
rumours and speculations under that 
head were vague and unsatisfactory, 
not because the subject did not take 
the foremost place in the current 
news and in men’s minds. It was 
understood that England’s advances 
had been received and replied to, 
not ungraciously. Russia, however, 
it was certain, objected to negotiate 
with Turkey through a third Power; 
and she let it appear that she was 
very jealous of any attempt to stand 
between her and Turkey, and that 
we must not hope to learn the price 
which she intended to set upon 
peace, except through the latter 
Power. It was, however, under- 
stood that the Russian answer con- 
tained an assurance that Turkey, by 
applying to the Russian general in 


the field, might obtain” information 
as to the terms on which an armis- 
tice might be conceded. 

If the people’ of this country did 
not know all that was passing they 
saw the outline of the situation 
pretty clearly, and the general opin- 
lon was that it was to us one of 
great gravity. As a mere meddler 
England would never have thought 
of taking any action, however mild 
and unimportant, with regard to 
this contest: she certainly conceived 
that she had large iuterests at stake 
in the settlement of the quarrel, and 
that she had the right. of speaking 
at this juncture. The answer, how- 
ever civilly worded, appeared to 
put these interests aside, as Russia, 
throughout the quarrel, had put 
aside many a treaty obligation. We 
had only asked a question on be- 
half of Tarkey, but the answer to 
that question showed that our ap- 


pearance on the stage, though in’ 


never so humble a part, was not 
relished. Now, if there were any 
point concerning which English po- 
liticians were pretty well agreed, it 
was the right of England to have 
a voice in the final arrangement 
which might be the outcome of this 
war. Provided only that a peace 
of which we could approve were 
made, it mattered little to England 
whether the negotiations for such 
peace were begun through her or 
directly between the belligerents; 
but if it were intended to deny her 
a hearing during the progress, and at 
the conclusion, of a treaty of peace, 
she could by no means tolerate such 
a denial. It was important, there- 
fore, that at this early stage in peace 
proceedings she should make a clear 
declaration of her rights as we re- 
garded them, and of her intentions 
with respect to terms of peace; and 
it was hoped that her pretensions 
had been clearly stated to Russia in 
a representation following the de- 
spatch in which she first appeared 
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as a mediator, She had a position 
to maintain in Europe, and she had 
interests of her own to uphold. We 
need not fear that she would be 
wanting to herself in respect of 
cither ; but, nevertheless, her path 
was beset with difficulties, and she 
had need of the utmost circumspec- 
tion, She stood alone, without an 
ally, and without an avowed sym- 

athiser. She asserted what was 
really the right of all the great Euro- 
pean nations; yet all of them exult- 
ed in her isolation, and even some of 
her own sons—her degenerate sons 
—taunted her with her friendless- 
ness, which, they said, proved the in- 
feriority of her present Government. 

It is certainly not, as a rule, de- 
sirable for any European State that 
it should stand alone in regard to a 
policy of public importance; but it 
is better to stand alone than to per- 
petrate or to abet iniquity. Eng- 
land’s position, then, in the early 
part of January, must be regarded 
as honourable or otherwise, not ac- 
cording to the amount of opposition 
which she might be provoking or 
encountering, but according to her 
ability to justify her attitude by an 
appeal to great principles of justice 
and good faith. It was through no 
fault of hers that several Powers 
had conspired to disregard “treaty 
obligations, and to bring about a 
great wrong; but it would have 
been an indelible disgrace to her 
if she had joined in the conspiracy. 
Her position, then, was not only 
honourable in. itself, but it was the 
more honourable in that she as- 
sumed and held it unsupported. 
Will those who presume to depre- 
ciate her Government because she 
is withoyt an ally, admit the maxim 
that must underlie all. their sar- 
casms if they be justifiable, and 
say, The first duty of a Government 


is to be on the same side with other 
Governments! Will they parody 
the classical precept,* and turn it 
into “Make alliances, honestly if 
you can, but—make alliances”! If 
they cannot enunciate a general pro- 
position to this effect, their strictures 
on the forsaken condition of our 
Ministers are not only pointless but 
insincere. Yet, while asserting that 
England’s position is the reverse of 
humiliating, we say again that she 
is bound to be scrupulously careful 
in her dealing with Russia, However 
deeply she might regret the short- 
sighted policy which had induced 
several of the signatories of the 
Treaty of Paris to violate or evade 
the provisions of that treaty, it cer- 
tainly was not her duty to lay lance 
in rest and to charge upon them all 
in a Quixotic career. She delivered — 
her own soul by coming out from 
among them and acting indepen- 
dently, and might leave them to 
reap the bitter harvest which, sooner 
or later, is sure to spring from faith- 
less conduct. She has matters to 
attend to which concern her more 
nearly than their morals, But should 
the immorality which began in 
breach of treaties, impel these 
Powers to acts, which imperil any 
possession of hers, England would 
resist the departure from engage- 
ments as far as it might affect her, 
and would draw the sword for her 
own rights. That she will not do 
so rashly, or for love of fightiag, 
we may be quite certain; if she 
should unhappily be forced to make 
war, her people ought to prosecute 
the strife with all their hearts, 
Probably they will do so; we do 
not anticipate divisions of any con- 
sequence if hostilities should be in- 
evitable. But there is something 
more than this due to our native 
land, to our Sovereign, and to our 





* ‘* rem facias, rem, 
Si possis recte, si non, quocunque modo rem,”—Hor. 
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Sovereign’s Ministers. .It is not 
enough that we show ourselves to 
be united in the actual presence of 
war; it is not enough that, being 
in a quarrel, we so bear it that the 
opposer may beware of us: we 
ought to show beforehand what will 
be our attitude if any should force 
us to fight; we ought to make it 
plain that if peace cannot with hon- 
our be maintained, we will accept 
the alternative of war as a nation 
united and resolute. The conduct 
of those Englishmen who, at this 
critical period were loudly pro- 
claiming to foreign nations that 
they would not, let the war in the 
East take what phase it might, con- 
sent to England drawing the sword, 
was in the highest degree mischiev- 
ous and unpatriotic. They were 


assured that nobody wishes for war ; 
they were entirely ignorant of what 
terms of peace might have been 
named or hinted at in diplomatic 
correspondence,—and yet, with an 


absolute decision, such as nothing 
but an intimate acquaintance with 
the correspondence of the Foreign 
Office should have enabled them 
to arrive at, they published to the 
world that they would be, in any 
event, against war. Fortunately, 
foreigners have witnessed many in- 
stances of the same kind of wilful- 
ness, and have soon learned that 
the mind of England is not utter- 
ed in this senseless way. It 
was- fortunate, too, at this time 
that Parliament was about to meet 
so soon, for the loudest _plat- 
form declaimers ‘are generally so- 
bered and silenced once a session 
begins. Parliament has a custom 
of hearing both sides, and of exam- 
ining into the merits of questions, 
which is distaseful to men who 
have decided without reflection, and 
who only dread lest argument 
should demonstrate the folly and 
wickedness of their rash conduct. 
There must always be a parlia- 


mentary opposition ; and if it feels 
itself always at liberty to oppose 
the Ministry, as our present Govern- 
ment has been opposed during the 
last eighteen months, it will be im- 
possible to carry out any system of 
foreign policy, and we must cease 
to call ourselves a European Power. 
Things will not, we know, come to 
that pass. There are many poji- 
ticians in England who would 
scorn to embarrass a Ministry by 
such means ; and even in the very 
unlikely case of the example of the 
anti-war party of to-day being fol- 
lowed by future oppositions, the 
country would devise a remedy for 
the evil, and not allow our system 
of government to be ruined to 
gratify the caprice of a few fanatics, 
We note elsewhere with much 
satisfaction a letter from Mr. Roe- 
buck, which was made public about 
the middle of January, and in 
which that gentleman, with the 
patriotic ardour of an Englishman, 
condemns “the discordant clamour 
of contending parties here in Eng- 
land.” The whole letter breathed 
what seemed to us to be the senti- 
ments proper to the occasion ; it is 
eminently peaceful in its politics, 
and its tone is liberal and conr- 
teous. In the interest of that peace 
which “is so indiscreetly insisted on, 
he points out the sad perverseness 
of those who maintain the agita- 
tion, and does not fail to show how 
much weight a Government steadily 
supported by a united nation would 
have with all parties in the conflict. 

Mr. Roebuck is mght. The vio- 
lent anti-war party were, in their 
undiscriminating eagerness to dic- 
tate a foreign policy to the Ministry 
and the whole nation, really in- 
creasing the probability of our being 
forced into war. 

To return to our narrative: it 
was understood that England ad- 
vised the Porte to comply with the 
wish signified by the Russian Min- 
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ister—that is, to ask an armistice 
from the Russian general command- 
ing in the field. The Sultan, after 
consulting his Council, resolved 
upon following this advice, and did 
actually send Officers of State, to the 
Grand Duke Nicholas to beg for an 
armistice. The answer, we were 
given to understand, was neither 
direct nor gracious. The Grand 
Duke was not in a position to ar- 
range an armistice, and must tele- 
graph to St. Petersburg for in- 
structions, As the suggestion of 
making the demand in this manner 
had come from the Russian Cabinet, 
the Turks might justly complain 
that the general in the field was 
not fully empowered and instructed 
on that head. The delay seemed 
to give evidence of Russia’s desire 
to protract the war; but we knew 
too litule of what had really taken 
place to be justified as yet in form- 
ing a harsh judgment. 

While the armistice negotiations 
were proceeding, the important news 
came to hand of the Schipka Pass 
having been taken by the socom 
and of forty-one battalions of in- 
fantry, a regiment of cavalry, and 
ten batteries of artillery having 
fallen into their hands. The man- 
ner of the capture was not com- 
municated in the first despatch, nor 
the details of the fighting, which, 
however, was said to have been 
severe. The Russian troops were 
once more in Eski Zaghra and Yeni 
Zaghra and Kesanlik; the whole 
situation was changed. The Ichti- 
man position at the head of the 
railway could no longer be held; 
and it was doubtful whether Chakir 
and the other Pashas to ‘the west- 
ward could now fall back in time 
to cover Adrianople. The supreme 
stage of the war in Europe seemed 
to be athand. The elements might 
suspend operations for a time, but 
it seemed as if all human power 
to oppose the invasion was gone. 
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And, before further movements of 
either side near Adrignople were 
reported, we heard of the surrender 
of Nisch, where a garrison of 8000 
men were made prisoners by the 
Servians, and 70,000 muskets and 
150 guns taken by them. We be- 
lieve the number of prisoners to be 
much exaggerated; but even if this 
were 80, the disaster was great. The 
Turkish cause was collapsing in all 
directions, Turkish affairs had re- 
turned to the course which they 
were taking before Osman estab- 
lished himself at Plevna: with Os- 
man’s great episode began and endea 
the brilliant phase of the defence of 
Turkey in Europe. The position of 
the Turkish empire was once more 
as bad as at the time when England 
sent troops to Malta, and when many 
persons thought that we ought to 
seize the Chersonesus, But, as re- 
garded England’s position, there 
was this difference, that we could 
no longer hope for the assistance of 
Austria in trying to moderate the 
victor’s demands. We were left 
entirely to our own resources. As 
the days passed, there was much 
and increasing disappointment con- 
cerning the expected armistice ; per- 
haps there had been a misapprehen- 
sion concerning it. There was no 
news of a suspension of hostilities 
having been arranged, and there 
was reason to believe that the Rus- 
sian armies were pressing onward, 
and endeavouring to dam the 
position for Turkey while the armis- 
tice was postponed. If Russia had 
given no pledge as to the time when 
an armistice would be granted, or as 
to her generals being at once fully 
instructed so as to enable them to 
treat on the first application of the 
Turks, we must not be too hard on 
her for trying to make the most of 
an inevitable delay, or even for not 
being in a hurry to end that inter- 
val. Most belligerents, we are 
afraid, would show very little con- 
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sideration of the impatience of the 
enemy, or of any other foreigners in 
such circumstances. It is true that 
such a delay costs many human 
lives, aad involves a large amount 
of suffering ; but it would be strange 
if, after having plunged into this 
bloody contest, Russia should have 
been deterred by regard for a few 
human lives more or less, from gain- 
ing every military advantage pos- 
sible. Of course, if Russia had 


pledged herself to another line of. 


conduct, the small excuse which we 
have suggested fell to the ground. 

Meanwhile accounts were received 
of the capture of the Trpjan Pass, 
This action, which took place on 
the 7th January, was one of great 
difficulty, and it was executed with 
extreme toil, and most courageously, 
The Turkish position was so strong 
towards the north that it was hope- 
less to attack there until a reverse 
attack had been in some way deliv- 
ered. It was determined, therefore, 
that, notwithstanding the intense 
cold, a portion of the attacking force 
should attempt a detour among the 
mountains, and take the Turkish 
work in flank or rear. Accordingly, 
a detachment under a colonel set 
out, and in the night made their 
way among the peaks and chasms, 
encountering the utmost difficulties, 
dragging up and slinging down guns 
with admirable patience, and at 
length gaining, towards morning, 
the point of attack which they had 
sought. While their toilsome march, 
or rather scramble, was being ac- 
complished, a Turkish reinforcement 
was making its way up from Kar- 
lova, which is on the south side of 
the Balkans. It cannot exactly be 
said that the Turks were too late, as 
usual, because, although they were 
too late to enter the work before it 
was attacked, they were just in time 
to meet and to engage the attacking 
force which had made the detour. 
The Turkish force was by far the 


weaker; and it was, after a time, 
beaten and dispersed. Having dis- 
posed of this obstacle, the Russian 
commander attacked the redoubt, 
which was at the same time assailed 
in front by the force that had re- 
mained on the rorthern side. The 
work was taken about noon on the 
7th ; but the defenders would seem 
to have made good their retreat, be- 
cause we read of the Russian col- 
umns, after they had rejoined each 
other on the captured ground, en- 
tering on a pursuit. The victors 
were rewarded by alarge prize of 
provisions, clothing, ammunition, 
and tents. We judge from the re- 
port that this booty was not found 
in the stronghold, but was being 
escorted thither by the reinforce- 
ment which was beaten in the pass, 

Another disaster to the Parks 
was the surrender of the garrison of 
Antivari to the Montenegrins on 
the 10th January. <A large quan- 
tity of stores, and some guns, were 
taken with the place. The Mon- 
tenegrins were afterwards marching 
upon Scutari, 

And to complete the list of mis- 
fortunes, the Russians claimed a vic- 
tory at Baiburt, in Armenia, over a 
Turkish cavalry force of more than 
6000 men. 

The movements of the Turkish 
forces were at this time very obscure, 
bat as it was announced that a 
stand would be made at Adrianople, 
endeavours were, no doubt, being 
put forth to reach that point, which 
would become a centre of great in- 
terest if the expected armistice 
should not be at once arranged. 

At Constantinople was great con- 
sternation, but fortunately no dis- 
order. The Parliament, in an amend- 
ment to the address in answer to the 
Sultan’s speech, had stated that if 
military and diplomatic operations 
had been conducted In a manner 
worthy of the sacrifices that had 
been made by the people the jeop- 
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ardy of the State would not bave 
been what it now was—an observa- 
tion to which most people will un- 
hesitatingly agree. It had very 
little significance in respect to the 
present misfortunes of the Turkish 
empire, because the incapacity of 
which it complains was not confined 
to this or that individual who may 
have been intrusted with power. 
The country had done its best, and 
that best was very bad. *But this 
_ utterance of the Parliament would 
be worth remembering if ever again 
Turkey should lift her head as a 
nation. It might serve then as a 
wholesome lesson, and teach the 
Porte and the whole nation that if 
they would effectually resist their 
enemies in war they must train 
patriotic and able statesmen and 
commanders in time of peace. There 
is no use in hanging, or even in 
aspersing individuals, It is the 
whole system that is wrong. With 
such soldiers as they have put in 
the field they might have beaten 
the Russians over and over again 
had the heads of their civil and mili- 
tary chiefs been capable of under- 
standing situations and using op- 
portunities. The first step towards 
improvement is to discover and to 
confess that the national affairs have 
been badly guided; and this step 
has been taken by a Parliament, 
which is an earnest that the enlight- 
enment which must precede regen- 
eration is more likely to be attained: 
under the new constitution than 
it ever was before. The rush of the 
population of Roumelia towards the 
capital was represented in scenes of 
the most heartrending description, 
Sufferings the most poignant, and 
ruin the most complete, had come 
upon the luckless population. The 
“atrocities” of 1876 were ayen 
a hundredfold. The most ruthless 
of those who had been urging on 
Russia in her work of slaughter 
must have been satiated with blood 
and cruelty, And those who have 
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discountenanced Russia and her 
deeds must again have been thank- 
ful that they were not guilty of hor- 
rors like this. 

There was no word of anything 
being done or arranged at Constan- 
tinople exeept for the obtaining 
an armistice. The fighting energy 
of the Turk was, for the time, ex- 
hausted. ' Mukhtar Pasha was re- 
ported to be in the capital—retained 
there possibly to conduct its defence, 
if, after all, it should be attacked. 
An angry feeling against Great 
Britain was said to prevail there, 
but we were not informed as to 
what act of ours had procured for 
us this ill-will, It was probably 
merely the ill-humocr of a mortified 
and harassed people venting itself 
unreflectingly. The Turkish ships 
were reported to be attacking and 
burning defenceless Russian towns 
on the Black Sea coast—a proceed- 
ing that could hardly be called dis- 
creet, inasmuch as it would be cer- 
tain to irritate the Russians, and it 
did not in any way improve Turkey’s 
position as a suppliant for peace. 

Very little information as to the 
movement of troops on either side 
came in at the middle of January. 
This, however, was not because 
either army was inactive, now that 
a move had been made towards 
peace, but rather accidental. It was 
only more apparent every day that 
the Russians were delaying, or per- 
haps altogether postponing, the ne- 
gotiations. They were pushing on, 
eager, evidently, to have the Turk 
entirely at their merey. Whether 
there might still be any great 
fury of despair latent among the 
Moslems, salt chou! to burst forth 
if the negotiations should fail, could 
not be divined; but it was certain 
that as the invader advanced, the 
invaded became only the more dis- 
couraged. It was folly to make at 
this time, as some of us were doing, 
reflections on the ungenerous and 
sanguinary conduct of Russia in 
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thus putting obstacles in the way 
of an armistice. From the first, 
when she decided to make the war, 
she had put aside thought of hu- 
manity and right; it was not likely 
that now, in the hour of success, she 
would, through any scruple of con- 
science or feeling of pity, refrain 
from deriving the utmost advantage 
possible from the war. It was not 
probable that by making peace at 
Adrianople, or even in Constanti- 
nople, she would impress the na- 
tions with a greater awe of her 
power then if she had made peace 
from the Balkans; but she evi- 
dently was under the conviction 
that it would be a grand and bril- 
liant thing to hunt the broken 
Turks. now into their capital and 
there to read them their sentence. 
This was a mistake, for Europe had 
got her measure pretty accurately, 
and was not to be deluded by her 
cruelty to a broken and dispirited 
enemy. 

For some reason, the Russian 
authorities were not so ready to 
publish details of their success in 
the Schipka Pass as they had been 
to proclaim particulars of previous 
victories. It, however, came to 
light that the capture of the Trojan 
Pass, which we have already noted, 
was only part of an extensive con- 
certed movement, having the con- 
quest of the Schipka for its princi- 
pal object. The troops which had 
taken the Trojan, and moved through 
it, and some of those which had 
crossed by the Etropol way, collect- 
ed at or near the village of Schipka 
(the point from which Suleiman 
advanced to his useless Schipka war 
in the summer). To these were 
added very strong corps, which 
crossed by other passes, exhibiting 
incredible fortitude in so doing. It 
was not yet stated how many men 
were on the south of the Balkan 
ridge; but they must have been 
very numerous, as there were four 
or five general officers on this side. 
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While this strong attack was being 
prepared, the Turks were amused 
by pretended advances upon points 
to the north of the mountain- 
chain; but these advances ceased, 
and the troops in great force moved 
upon the pass as soon as it was 
known that all was going well on 
the south. The expedition was pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
nothing was left undone or unpro- 
vided which might contribute to 
its success. The men were well 
rationed for eight days, and they 
carried ninety-six rounds of ammu- 
nition per man. There was the 
usual difficulty in moving their guns 
through the nine or ten feet depth of 
snow which in many places covered 
the hillsides; but this was over- 
come. When all was done that 

preparation could do, it was still © 
a fearful trial of men’s endurance 
to wage war on these mountains 
in the depth of winter. This trial 
the Russian troops passed through 
bravely ; the worst part of their 
adventure was over; they were 
closing both ends of the pass. In- 
deed their object was as good as ac- 
complished once some of them had 
made their way over the mountains; 
for they vastly outnumbered the 
Turks in the pass, who probably 
had now the alternatives of dying 
where they were or of surrenderin 

asthey did. The- details of the fight- 
ing had not yet been communicated, 
.but we know the result. We know, 
too, that the Turks showed not the 
least activity or ability in watching 
the hills, where, from knowledge of 
the ground, they ought to have had 
such advantage. If their resistance 
had been added to the power of the 
elements, this attack upon the pass, 
strong as it was, might have been 
frustrated. When peril is upon the 
Turk he will encounter it like a 
hero, and now and then beat it 
hack ; but he will take little or no 
trouble in watching for and ward- 
ing off peril, far Jess will he be at 
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ains to watch his enemy’s needs, 
and to fall on him at disadvantage. 
It cannot always have been this 
way with the Turk or he would not 
be where he is; but among moderns 
this has become his character. 

After the Russians had made 
their ways across the mountain- 
chain secure, there was some delay 
in their pouring into Roumelia, and 
this must have been»caused by the 
immense difficulties of the passage. 
When we thought that the Turks 
must have been racing with the in- 
vaders for the earlier attainment of 
Adrianople, we still heard of them 
in front of the head of the railway; 
the telegraphic communication be- 
tween Tatar Bazardjik and the capi- 
tal was uninterrupted. Although, 
to all appearance, the defence of the 
former town must collapse, Suleiman 
Pasha was reported to be maintain- 
ing a desperate fight in front of it, 
and even to have had some early suc- 
cess. He had ordered Philippo- 
polis to be burned, which indicated 
that he had yet scme plan of arrest- 
ing the Russian march on Adrian- 
ople. We knew too little of the 
real situation to be able to judge 
what this plan might be, or whether 
it had any charice of success. As 
regarded mere distance, we could 
see by the map that some of the 
Russian columns were nearer than 
Sulieman to Adrianople; but we 
remembered that many of these 


came across the mountains with. 


eight days’ provisions and ninety-six 
rounds of rifle ammunition each. 
It was not clear whether as: yet 
they had been able to bring up 
supplies of any bulk through the 
pass, or ‘whether they were pro- 
vided with artillery. Until some 
of their trains had come up, they 
could not be in a position to move 
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southwards; hence it was possible 
that Suleiman had some temporary 
advantage of which he was making 
the most. As against his chance 
of success, it was reported that the 
Russians were at Chirpan, and were 
marching upon Yeni Mahale, which 
is on the south of the railway.* 
If they were thus moving in an 
force, they were blocking both the 
railway and the highroad between 
Philippopolis and Adrianople. Later 
accounts stated that Suleiman had 
made good his retreat from Philip- 
popolis, but that Russian columns 
were still awaiting him farther to 
the eastward. If he was really 
keeping them at distance, even 
temporarily, he was doing good 
service, and assisting the negotia- 
tions for an armistice. 

On the morning of the 17th 
January, which was the day on 
which the session of the English 
Parliament was to be opened, there 
was a remarkable change in the 
tone of the foreign intelligence. 
Russia was quite sincere about the 
armistice. Her plenipotentiaries 
were even going forward to meet 
the Turkish envoys, so as to hasten 
proceedings. The Russian journals 
of the day before, many of which 
were quoted at some length, no 
longer asserted Russia’s determina- 
tion to take the course which might 
please herself concerning peace, and 
no longer breathed defiance of other 
Powers. On the contrary, their 
articles were full of assurances that 
the interests of no great Power 
would be prejudiced by the terms 
of the coming peace, and that kind, 
benevolent. Russia would so con- 
duct her negotiations as to produce 
general satisfaction. The day’s news 
was evidently concocted under a 
belief that some important resolu- 
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* It should be noted that there is another Yeni Mahale a little to the east of 
Yeni Zaghra. Of course, the significance of the telegram was greatly altered if 
it only intended to tell us that the Russian force at Yeni Zaghra was moving on 


the more eastern Yeni Mahale. 
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tions as regarded Russia would be 
taken that day in England. The 
intention clearly was to make the 
public, and especially the Legislature, 
of. this country perceive that Russia 
is a power to be lauded and caressed 
rather than thwarted and denounced. 
The cloven foot was carefully con- 
cealed for the occasion, but it would 
be sure to peep out again by-and- 
by. We could only hope that Eng- 
lishmen would be better asvised 
than to listen to the glozing non- 
sense. It was so far complimen- 
tary to us that it manifested a 
wholesome anxiety as to what our 
Parliament might do: but it was 
just as reliable as those accounts 
which in past days used to be laid 
before meetings of railway share- 
holders, which ae used to be 
“cooked” with some skill, and sub- 
mitted to the meetings so as “to 
make things pleasant.” Russian de- 
signs, we might be sure, had been 
fixed for a long while past : Russian 
professions might be framed to suit 
occasions. 

Without doubt the meeting of 
the Parliament of Great Britain was 
most anxiously looked for, not only 
by Russians, but by all the poli- 
ticians of Europe. Her Majesty’s 
Speech was expected to contain some 
weird utterances which were to keep 
Europe at peace or to plunge it into 
war. Would the Queen go down 
to Westminster bearing the olive 
branch, or would she fling the apple 
of discord on the floor of the House 
of Lords—which? Would farther 
licence be accorded to Russia, or 
wonld the strict observance of trea- 
ties be insisted on, and the bear 
balked of some of his hoped-for 
spoil? The Continent was agape 
for news from St. Stephen’s.  Cu- 
rious, this; considering that Eng- 
land was out of the running, and 
condemned to be treated as an in- 
significant State ! 

Englishmen, of course, were not 
so silly as to think they could learn 


the fate of the world from the 
Queen’s Speech. They nevertheless 
looked forward to the utterances of 
Ministers in Parliament as likely to 
explain the political situation, and 
to afford a clear exposition of the 
course which the Government had 
been following. The Opposition 
were probably not rejoicing in the 
prospect of clear statements and 
explanations which were likely to 
spoil their Iago-like efforts, and _pos- 
sibly to put them to some shame. 
But the great mass of the people, 
after being for so many months ex- 
ercised by innuendoes and rumours, 
was glad to have once more some- 
thing substantial to rest its faith 
on, and some trustworthy guide as 
to the conduct which it might be- 
hove this nation to follow in the 
present emergency. They had made 
up their minds to do what was 
right and honourable; but they 
wanted some light as to how hon- 
our and justice might incline in this 
difficult tangle which had twisted 
itself around the Turks. 

Her Majesty’s Speech was in due 
time before the world, and was found 
to be entirely in accordance with the 


.professions made by Ministers at, 


and ever since, the commencement 
of the war. It breathed the desire 
for peace, and the belief that peace 
might be attained; but it did not 
fail to remind us and our neigh- 
bours what the attitude of England 
would continue to be until an hon- 
ourable peace, consistent with our 
interests, had been consummated. 
England was neutral, but condition- 
ally neutral. Though peace was 
her aim and her hope, there was 
yet a possibility that affairs might 
take a turn which, by endangering 
British interests, would oblige her 
Majesty to take measures of precau- 
tion, and to call upon her Parlia- 
ment to supply the means which 
might be necessary for that purpose. 
It was impossible to glance less 
pointedly or less offensively at a 
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contingency which it was absolutely 
necessary to advert to, if the words 
“conditional neutrality” were to 
have any meaning at all as our rule 
of conduct. We say that her Ma- 


_ jesty could not have kept this de- 


precated result of current negotia- 
tions more in the background, or 
have alluded to it more mildly, or 
with more distaste than she did. 
And yet her Majesty’s two or three 
words simply recognising the possi- 
bility of our taking part in hostili- 
ties, sent, as it were, a cold blast 
all over Europe, the chill of which 
was reflected upon London in a 
hundred telegrams before our own 
Legislature had had time to consider 
and to reply to the Speech. The 
sensation was quite disproportionate 
to its cause—indeed it was absurd; 
but it was an involuntary tribute 
to the great weight which the de- 
signs of England possess in? all 
parts of Europe—in councils, on 
bourses, at men’s firesides, and wher- 
ever political events could be felt 
and understood. 

Some of the Opposition in -Par- 
liament Siaipproved of the Speech 
as warlike, and as calculated to 
raise baseless hopes in Turkey, and 
so to prolong the war. It is easy 
enough to cavil; but we should 
have liked to hear any respon- 
sible member of Opposition declare 
whether, in his opinion, her Ma- 
jesty’s remark about precautions 
could with propriety have been 
omitted. To have been silent as 
to what this country might do in 
an extreme case would have been 
disappointing to anxious minds 
among ourselves, and most unfair 
to other States. It is fitting that 
all classes of Englishmen should 
know that the rights of Great Brit- 
ain, if encroached on, will be main- 
tained with the sword; and as, 
during the recess of Parliament, 
many assertions eigen peace 
and war have been put before the 
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world by irresponsible persons, no- 
thing could be more proper than 
to let foreigners know by authority 
what the intentions of this country 
are. We are not going to seek a 
quarrel with any one, nor to fight 
unless provoked ; but we shall un- 
doubtedly make war on any Power 
that may attempt to trench upon 
our rights or interests, This may 
prove to have been a wholesome 
caution. As to the Turks misun- 
derstanding jus, and prolonging a 
hopeless struggle in order to drag 
us in, the answer is, that the Turks 
have been advised of our meaning 
as plainly as words and acts can in- 
form. If they will not understand, 
the fault is not ours; and we are 
not to forbear doing what is right 
and “necessary because perverse 
minds may put an unwarrantable 
construction on what we do. Tens 
of thousands of reflecting and con- 
scientious persons in this country 
will be well satisfied that the Queen 
spoke so candidly, yet so benevo- 
lently, as she did. 

While her Majesty’s words were 
yet ringing in our ears, we were 
aware of another champion of the 
sacredness of treaties having entered 
the lists. Austria, after her long, 
though perhaps not inexplicable 
reticence, had spoken out and de- 
clared that she would not allow the 
engagements of 1856 and 1871 to 
be thrust aside, and that she would 
insist on having her interests con- 
sidered when terms of peace came 
to be arranged between Russia and 
Turkey. Most people will be of 
opinion that it would have beén 
much better if Austria had, some 
months ago, insisted upon loyalty 
to existing engagements. en, 
Latte there would have been no 
war. But we will not indulge in 
reflections on the past, but rejoice 
that Austria has at last deemed the 
integrity of treaties to be a thin 
worth asserting. There was muc 
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to encourage us in the course which 
things were taking, and this eruel 
war might yet end in a manner 
which would not shock lovers of 
justice. 

A little patience would be neces- 
sary before we could see how far 
Austria’s claims might extend, and 
how they would be supported. Her 
breaking silence just now looked 
anything but hopeful for the little 
States that had been pecking at 
Turkey. on speculation : if it should 
lead to the disappointment of all 
their schemes few would pity them. 
It is to be hoped, indeed, that 
Austria may have a great deal to 
say concerning the right bank of 
the Danube, and that the Powers 
may be about to return to the line 
of conduct to which their instincts 
would naturally prompt them, the 
spell which held them motionless 
having been at length broken. 

We confess to much surprise that 
some of our Conservative friends, 
after witnessing this change in Aus- 
tria’s behaviour, profess themselves 
disappointed that our Queen’s words 
were not more definite, more decided, 
more minatory, in fact. They speak 
as if only Russia and Turkey and 
- England had had the least interest 
in this war. While they clearly 
perceive that Turkey would readily 
have embroiled England, and made 
her do all the work, they do not 
realise the truth that other Powers 
besides Turkey were anxious to see 
England assume the task of with- 
standing Russia, and doing their 
work as well as Turkey’s. They 
do not connect Austria’s tardy an- 
nouncement of her intentions with 
her conviction (also tardy) that the 
English Government is wide awake ; 
that it is not going to trouble itself 
with looking after Austria’s inter- 
ests; and that if Austria desires to 
limit the extension of Russian power 
in Europe she has not a moment to 
lose, but must stir herself at once. 
A more warlike announcement from 











the English throne might have en- 
couraged Austria. to withdraw once 
more into her mysterious impene- 
trability. Later on, perhaps, our 
friends will estimate more justl 

the extremely difficult — pilotage 
which has been necessary, and 
which has been forthcoming, to 
keep England’s head _ straight 
through this rotatory storm, They 
will recognise, perhaps, that Eng- 
land, instead of being daffed aside, 
and put out of the account during 
the past ten months, has_ really 
been the centre of attention, the ob- 
served of all foreign observers, that 
the sound of her cannon has been 
watched for by cunning statesmen ; 
and that her prudence and modera- 
tion and Joyalty have triumphed 
over craft and selfishness, and may 
yet be potent for the re-establish- 
ment of right. 

If there be in Europe any Powers 
that greatly desire to see Russia 
weakened without appearing to be 
unfriendly to her themselves, such 
Powers must now be amply satis- 
fied. Russia has certainly exhaust- 
ed herself; and it will probably now 
depend on the will of other nations 
whether she shall have any indem- 
nity for the strength which she has 
expended, or even whether now she 
shall not be somewhat forced back 
from her position before the war, so 
that her intriguing and restlessness 
may be made to cease, In Russian 
ambition lies the greatest danger to 
the peace of Europe; and to curb 
that ambition would be now an en- 
tirely justifiable design. While 
all join in ameliorating the con- 
dition of the Christians in Turkey, 
all may likewise join’in rigidly 
circumscribing Russian territory, 
and in returning to the assertion of 
old treaty obligations. The expe- 
rience we have had of vassal states 
subject to Turkey has not been 
such as to encourage us to main- 
tain the existing ones, or to consti- 
tute new ones on the same pattern. 
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Such States are simply tinder-boxes 
for Russia, in which she can raise 
flames at pleasure, and threaten to 
set the Turkish empire in a blaze. 
As barriers between Turkey and 
Russia, they are simply ridiculous. 
The States now existing have be- 
haved so badly, that they are en- 
titled to no sort of consideration in 
the great account. Provided suf- 
ficient guarantees could be taken 
from Turkey for the just govern- 
ment of the whole of her provinces, 
it is a question whether these miser- 
able principalities might not con- 
veniently be abolished. We do 
not wish anything unjust or inju- 
rious to the peoples to be done, but 
we think that wholesome changes 
which would be perfectly just and 
harmless may be made; and we 
trust that if a Congress should be 
assemble’, as now seems likely, it 
will carefully consider this matter. 
No puppet prince in Servia or Rou- 
mania, should have it in his power 


to disturb the peace of Europe. 


Not the Russians only, but the 
Fates, seemed determined to put dif- 
ficulties in the way of an armistice, 
and to procrastinate. When the way 
of the plenipotentiaries had been 
smoothed to a great extent, and 
there was a prospect of their meet- 
ing the Russian Grand Duke at 
Kesanlik, an intelligent Turkish 
officer at Semenli (the point which 
they had reached), observing the 
Russian cavalry escort which had 
been sent to conduct them to the 
headquarters of the commander-in- 
chief, and concluding that the ene- 
my was upon him, blew up the 
railway bridge. It was, however, 
to be hoped that by the 19th Janu- 
ary the important deputation had 
arrived at its destination, and that 
a cessation of hostilities had been 
agreed on. Military movements 
were very sparingly telegraphed at 
this date; but we know not whe- 
ther the dearth of intelligence might 
signify that the armies were arrested 
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in their operations in consequence 
of an armistice having been agreed 
upon, or that communication had 
been interrupted. It was nearly a 
week since Server Pasha and Namyk 
Pasha set out from Constantinople, 
and yet we had no news that the 
object of their mission had been 
accomplished. The impression was 
deepening in England that Russia 
was delaying negotiations, and at 
the same time pushing forward 
her armies to compass at least the 
capture of Adrianople, before she 
was forced to hold her hand, even 
if it were impracticable for her to 
dictate terms within view of Con- 
stantinople. A victorious army, in 
momentary expectation of the order 
to cease fighting, naturally endea- 
vours to gain all that can be gained 
while the state of war continues; 
and Cabinets do not always think 
it wise to be too eager in arresting 
the soldiers’ career. Mistakes un- 
der such circumstances are not un- 
common—and there are instances 
of battles having been fought after 
the date of making peace. The 
Turks should have understood this, 
and should have stood at bay with 
more than their wonted obstinacy 
while terms were being arranged. 
The news which came to hand on 
2ist January was not the hoped for 
report of an armistice, but a con- 
firmation of a rumour, which had 
been current on the previous day 
(Sunday), to the effect that Adri- 
anople had been evacuated by the 
Ottoman troops—a most disas- 
trous piece of intelligence, even if 
circumstances had made it. stra- 
tegically necessary or proper. It 
was only too apparent that, while 
negotiations were proceeding with 
far more than necessary dilatori- 
ness, military approaches were being 
pushed forward with unintermitting 
despatch. In respect of the one, 
ceremony, petty hindrances, trifling 
= were allowed to postpone 
usiness; in respect of the other, 
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all obstacles were made to vanish, 
no rest to the invading troops, no 
mercy to the defenceless populations 
of Turkish towns and villages. The 
Turks were drinking the cup of 
bitterness to the dregs; it was yet a 

uestion how far the ruthless victor 
would be allowed to profit by bis 
inhumanity and his hypocrisy. We 
did not wonder that some of the 
more vehement of cur countrymen 
thought that the day of vengeance 
had at length arrived, and that 
England, if she meant ever to raise 
her hand, must declare war now. 
We quite admit that the behaviour 
of Russia was such as to rouse the 
honest indignation of every Briton 
—to make the muscles of every Brit- 
ish right arm quiver with desire to 
strike at those insolent barbarians. 
Bat we must not allow sentiment to 
overpower judgment ; we must not 
by premature action spoil the dé- 
nouement towards which things are 
working. NVullum numen abest si 
sit prudentia. We never under- 
took to champion Turkey, and we 
cannot think of undertaking to do 
so now. We did undertake to 
hold every legitimate British inter- 
est inviolate ; and we have full con- 
fidence that our Government wili 
fulfil their devoir in that regard to 
the letter. The mad assailants of 
the Ministry have been silenced, 
because the ground on which they 
rested their accusations has been 
eut from under them. Let not the 
well-wishers of our rulers inflict, by 
their impatience, an injury as great 
as our enemies would gladly have 
wrought by their calumnies and 
popular agitations. We predict 
nothing. But we see that there is 
a graud diplomatic game on the 
cards, And we think that we have 
got an adept at the table, who 
knows how to play it. 

** Fools may deride our awkward pace, 

But slow and steady wins the race.”’ 


A letter from Midhat Pasha in 


the morning papers of the 21st 
showed the condition of the fugitive 
Mussulmans to be miserable and 
heartrending. . The Christians were 
in the ascendant, and were illus- 
trating their religion by fearful bar- 
barities and crimes; Whole com- 
munities, houseless and starving, 
were perishing in the snow, and in 
many cases driven to suicide. by 
their intolerable sufferings, Of 
Suleiman and his army nothing cer- 
tain could be learned as we were 
concluding our notice; the proba- 
bility was that he was retreating 
towards the south, the abandon- 
ment of the defence of Adrianople 
having set him free to make his way 
to the capital by any convenient 
route. As telegraphic commuvica- 
tion between Adrianople and Con- 
stantinople was said to be inter- 
rupted, it was concluded that a 
Russian force had taken possession 
of the former town. 

As the defence of Sophia had 
been announced as determined on, 
then the defence of Bazardjik, and 
afterwards that of Adrianople, so 
now we were assured that Constan- 


tinople would be defended to the’ 


last extremity in case an armistice 
should not be promptly agreed upon, 
Of course one knows not what to 
expect. The peninsula at the extre- 
mity of which the Ottoman capital 
stands, is capable of being success- 
fully defended by a moderate force of 
determined men ; but it may reason- 
ably be inquired whether there be 
now left any determined man or 
officer in the Turkish army. There 
is reason to fear that the idea of the 
Russian being irresistible is now 
dominant in many Turkish minds, 
There will be much history made, 
probably before this January is 
run out; we only regret that it 
will not be permitted us to record 
it in this Number. The chapter 
must. end shortly as far as the Turks 
are concerned, But what then? 
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In anticipation of the new phase 
of the Eastern Question, which has 
undoubtedly been reached, now that 
the last hopes of military equality 
between Russia and Turkey have 
vanished, we last month drew. at- 
tention to those British interests, 
the violation of which would 
alone justify forcible intervention 
by ourselves. The collapse of 
Turkish power of resistance has 
come sooner than we expected, and 
we have no means of accurately 
gauging the extent of Russian ex- 
haustion. Their position cannot, 
however, be an enviable one. Their 
communications are broken, they 
are suffering from the intense cold of 
the Balkans, and unless they have 
stored up provisions for weeks to 
come, things are even now in a criti- 
cal position. That, however, is 
mere supposition. What is obvious 
is, that they are in enormous force, 
and are completely victorious, while, 
at the same time, the range of such 
conditions of peace as it is possible 
for them to impose without infrac- 
tion of the treaty rights of other 
nations, and without violation of 
the Imperial word of honour, is ex- 
tremely limited. It is on all hands 
admitted that Great Britain has 
important interests and treaty rights 
in that quarter of the world which 
are in danger of being disturbed ; 
and it is of the utmost importance 
to come to a clear understanding 
amongst ourselves and with Europe, 
what is the attitude which we mean 
to take. Should the very exist- 
ence of the British empire be at 
stake, then, we take it, no doubt 
arises that the country would unani- 
mously decide to fight. That, how- 
ever, is the case only with regard to 
our communications through Egypt, 
and these are not likely to be 


touched. But the difficulty lies 
with regard to those questions which 
cannot be said to affect our exis- 
tence, but which are nevertheless 
questions of high policy, in the 
fitting solution of which our inter- 
ests and our reputation are largely 
concerned. No one can say that 
the question, whether Constanti- 
nople and the Straits of the Bos- 
phorus and tlie Dardanelles should 
or should. not pass under the do- 
minion of Russia openly, or as the 
domineering patron of Turkey, is a 
question of other than first-rate im- 
portance to us. It is equally so, no 
doubt, to Austria; it is a question 
of freedom of commerce along the 
Danube and the shores of the Black 
Sea—of freedom of communications 
between very important portions of 
the world. There are also military 
and political considerations involv- 
ed, and the whole scheme of the new 
settlement between Russia and 
Turkey must be looked at from the 
point of view of European equili- 
brium, freedom of commerce, and 
freedom of communications, 

It was on the eve of negotiations, 
in which these questions are in- 
volved, that Parliament met. At 
such a juncture it was clearly of the 
last importance that this country 
should show that it was unanimous 
and decided. It was equally desir- 
able that it should refuse to take 
up any unreasonable or untenable 
position, and that it should present 
a determined front in reference to 
what it declared to be its essential 
interests. Where it claims a veto 
it should be prepared to enforce it. 
In that way war would most cer- 
tainly be avoided. There is, we 
believe, no fear of this country be- 
ing dragged into hostilities unless 
the manwuvres of our peace fire- 
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brands and the paralysis of our 
party divisions invite aggression. 
There never was a time when not 
merely patriotism, but a regard for 
the interests of humanity and the 
general peace, so imperatively de- 
manded that public men in Eng- 
land should temporarily lay aside 
their jealousies, and rally round the 
Sovereign for the purpose of ward- 
ing off the necessity for war. The 
example and warning of 1854 are 
before the eyes of every one; vic- 
torious Russia is not to be impeded, 
and anxious Austria’ is not to be 
encouraged, by a disunited and un- 
certain Power ; the possible alterna- 
tive of war must, at least, be present 
to everybody’s mind. Under these 
circumstances Parliament met; and 
we must say that, in our opinion, 
the Liberal leaders were not worthy 
of the occasion. It was one upon 
which they were, in our opinion, 
bound to be explicit. A policy of 
reserve,—one of waiting to avail 


themselves of the chapter of acci- 
dents—of waiting for the Minis- 
terial proposals, in order to turn them 
to party advantage regardless of na- 
tional safety—is not one which re- 


dounds to their credit. It rested 
with them to establish that unity 
of the national counsels, and firm- 
ness of the national resolves, which 
would have rendered war impossi- 
ble, or, at least, in the last degree 
improbable. 

It is no doubt an act of consicer- 
able self-denial for the Opposition 
to disclose its policy, and renounce 
the advantages of closing in hostile 
discussion on the merits of the 
Ministerial proposals ; and, as a gen- 
eral rule, their duty does not im- 
pose it upon them. But the crisis 
at the present time is too moment- 
ous, and the magnitude of the issue 
—peace or war—too appalling, to 
justify reserve. Moreover, there 
are in the ranks of Opposition men 
of considerable influence, and one 
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of exceptional power—Mr. Glad- 
stone—who are in favour of giving 
a carte blanche to Russia to do as 
she likes, At all events that is the 
only construction which we can 
put on Mr. Gladstone’s short speech 
on the first night of the session, 
If it is the case that half of ihe 
English people, or anything like 
half of them, are really favourable 
to such a policy, who amongst us 
would counsel war under such cir- 
cumstances, until a sense of peril 
to the national existence induced 
greater unanimity? And if a carte 
blanche is not to be given to the 
Czar to do as he pleases, have not 
England and Europe a right to ex- 
pect, not merely from the English 
Ministry, but from the leaders of 
the English Opposition, an explicit 
statement,—what are those British 
interests which they are prepared 
to defend, and what are the . condi- 
tions, the infringement of which 
would put an end to our neutrality? 
Such a declaration would have 
been of infinite importance on the 
eve of these critical negotiations, 
and would have removed considera- 
ble anxiety as to the future course 
of events. 

We summarised the position of 
affairs last month with a view to its 
clear understanding, and we now 
propose to consider the effect of the 
meeting of Parliament and its pos 
sible results, It had one conspicu- 
ous advantage—viz., that it cleared 
away at ouce, exactly as it did last 
year, a vast amount of suspicion 
and misrepresentation as to the 
actual course and policy of the 
Ministry. The determination to 
suspect the Government of desir- 
ing war is a notable instance of 
party spirit completely warping 
political judgment, and rendering 
a considerable part of the nation 
unable to form an independent 
opinion, or even to observe what is 
before their eyes with accuracy and 
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intelligence. We have never de- 
tected the slightest ground for sup- 
posing that the policy of the Gov- 
ernment was other than a policy of 
peace, or that it ever contemplated 
war for the independence and in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman empire, with 
or without allies, from the date of 
Mr. Disraeli’s significant declaration 
at the Mansion House more than 
two years ago, that British interests 
alone would be regarded, and that 
they, however important, were less 
direct than those of other Powers, 
However, all are agreed now that 
the Ministerial policy is one of 
peace. And the only criticism 


which it is worth while to pass on 
the misrepresentations of the recess 
is in the language of Mr. Roebuck, 
and that because it bears quite as 
much on the future as on the past, 
He wrote (and we entirely agree 
with him) that he deemed it 


‘* Unjust and dangerous to attribute 
intentions to our Government which 
no one can prove them to entertain, 
and which they altogether disclaim. 
By so doing we weaken their influence 
abroad, and render more difficult the 
task which lies before them, and ‘take 
away from the power for good which 
our country ought to possess. The 
discordant clamour of contending par- 
ties here in England does infinite mis- 
chief, as it leads foreign nations to 
believe that there is no stability in our 
councils, and that for anything we can 
do in the great present troubles of 
Europe, England may be left out of 
consideration. If, on the other hand, 
we were to exhibit to the world the 
spectacle of a nation steadily support- 
ing our Government, the word of the 
Government would have weight with 
all parties in the conflict going on, and 
our endeavours to procure peace and 
an honourable settlement of the pres- 
ent discords would be successful.” 


It strikes us that this is‘an ex- 
pression of opinion well worthy of 
consideration by all; and we pass 
on to consider the intentions of 
Government as disclosed to Parlia- 
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i] 
ment, and the probable effect of the 
manner in which that disclosure 
was received by the Opposition. 
The Speech from the Throne re- 
iterated the policy of conditional 
neutrality, and expressed her Ma- 
jesty’s belief that both parties to 
the contest were desirous to respect 
those conditions so far as it may be 
in their power. It pointedly alluded 
to the danger of any prolongation 
of hostilities, and the necessity in 
that case of adopting medsures of 
precaution against any unexpected 
occurrences which might then be 
feared. In case of the war being 
continued between Russia and Tur- 
key, preparation by the English 
Government, and supplies by the 
English Parliament, are within the 
immediate contemplation of her 
Majesty’s advisers. 
he announcement is, no doubt, 
of the utmost importance, and one 
which Russia, Austria, and her 
Majesty’s Opposition are bound to 
take notice of. The papers pre- 
sented to both houses our show 
that the Turks have received ample 
warning that the defence of their 
empire is not the object of those 
preparations, but the vindication of 
those British interests which were 
defined in Lord Derby’s despatch 
of last May. What seems to us to 
have been most desirable in the 
interests of peace was, that the 
Liberal party should declare at 
what point between the unreserved 
assertion of our rights, under the 
treaty of 1856, as renewed and 
modified in 1871, on the one hand, 
and a mere defence of the Suez 
Canal on the other, they were pre- 
ared to recognise essential British 
interests, and offer a united front 
to imminent aggression. The Gov- 
ernment had declared themselves 
in Lord Derby’s despatch. "Which 
of the conditions there laid down 
did the Opposition approve, and 
which of them did they reject as 
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non-essential? On the eve of critical 
negotiations is it too much to ex- 
pect that they should indicate the 
position which this country would 
firmly and unanimously defend? A 
more important declaration it would 
be impossible for public men to 
make, or one which would more 
effectually influence the re-establish- 
ment of peace. 

The Ministerial explanations seem 
to us to put the policy of the Gov- 
ernment beyond a doubt. Lord 
Beaconsfield explained the sammon- 
ing of Parliament to have been duc 
to “the great change which had 
occurred in the diplomatic position 
of affairs.” England had been the 
means of opening communications 
between the two belligerents after 
all military equality between them 
had entirely disappeared ; the issue 
of those negotiations was ail-impor- 
tant, the changed aspect of the 
question unmistakeable. The past 
policy of the country he described 
in these terms :— 


‘Our policy was not a hasty pol- 
icy; it was not dependent merely on 
the’ Russians crossing the Pruth, or 
on some occurrence having suddenly 
brought about a state of affairs which 
might have been anticipated. Long 
before my noble friend (the Marquis of 
Salisbury) attended the Conference at 
Constantinople, we had foreseen the 
possibility of this great struggle occur- 
ring, and we had to consider what was 
the duty of English statesmen, what 
the character of British interests which 
might be affected by such a war, and 
what the course we ought to pursue. 
We came, after long deliberation, to the 
conclusion that it was the interest of 
this country in that war to observe a 
neutrality. In arriving at that con- 
clusion, it was not merely the Danube, 
the fortress of Kars, or the ‘port of 
Batoum alone that we considered ; we 
had to take a large view of the then 
existing circumstances,—we had to 
consider the policy and condition of 
many other countries, and we arrived 
ata unanimous decision—not a hasty 
one, but a unanimous decision—that 
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it was our duty to establish a policy 
of neutrality in case of any war be- 
tween Russia and the Ottoman em. 
pire. From that moment we never 
swerved.” 


And then he went on further to 
show that from that moment that 
policy had never been questioned in 
Parliament. After the war broke 
out, it was explained that that neu- 
trality was conditional upon British 
interests being guarded and main- 
tained ; and the nature of these in- 
terests—all of them being material 
and substantial—was carefully de- 
fined. Negotiations for peace were 
now on the point of beginning. 
They may fail—it may be necessary 
actively to guard these interests; 
and if so, Parliament must supply 
the means. He vindicated the Gov- 
ernment from the charge of having 
isolated England, and showed that 
at this very moment it was exercis- 
ing an influence over the belligerents 
greater than all the other Powers put 
together. And then followed this 


passage, which has the ring about it 
of a statesman who is confident in 
himself, his Government, and the 
nation whom he leads, 


‘** This country has been isolated. At 
the commencement of this century it 
was isolated ; but how and why was it 
isolated? It was isoiated at the com- 
mencement of this century because, 
among the craven communities of Eu- 
rope, it alone asserted and vindicated 
national independence. It was a great 
cause which your forefathers then 
maintained; and however depressed 
trade may be, whatever may be the cir- 
cumstances brought forward to ener- 
vate the national mind, whatever may 
be the considerations introduced to 
prevent you from acting as your fore- 
fathers then did, it may be your duty to 
follow in their footsteps. If that cause 
were again at stake—if there were a 
Power; that threatened the peace of 
the world with a predominance fatal to 
public liberty and national .independ- 
ence, I feel confidentt hat your lord- 
ships would not be afraid of the charge 
of being isolated, if you stood alone in 
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maintaining such a cause and in fight- 
ing for such a British interest.” 
4 


At present, however, he declared 
that the country was not isolated at 
all; that its influence in the coun- 
cils of Europe was greatly felt ; that 


it would be exercised for the great- 


est interests of humanity, for the 
termination of these hostilities, and 
for the procuring of a peace which 
would be in every way stable and 
enduring. And he concluded a 
splendid speech with the following 
uncompromising language :— 


“But if we are called upon to vindi- 
cate our rights, and to defend the in- 
terests of this country—if our present 
hopes and prospects are bafiled— if 
there be circumstances which demand 
that we should appeal to Parliament 
again and again for means to vindicate 
the honour of the realm, and to pre- 
serve and maintain the interests of the 
Empire,—I am sure that her Majesty’s 
Government will never hesitate to take 
that course.” 


It was all very well for the Duke 
of Argyll to declaim about the 
selfishness ‘of attending to British 
interests, and to declare that “a 
baser doctrine he had never heard 
maintained in Parliament than had 
been laid down by the Prime Min- 
ister,—that we ought to look only 
to our own selfish and material in- 
terests, as if there were no moral 
interests, and we had nothing to do 
with it.’ The House of Lords 
paid just as much attention to 
this high - flown . sentiment as it 
deserved. Lord Salisbury pointed 
out that the policy recommended 
in the Duke’s speech, like that 
of Mr. Gladstone and others, is 
one which approves an unrighteous 
and inopportune war—a war which 
has accumulated into nine short 
months more misery than would re- 
sult from generations of Turkish mis- 
government, and is also one which 
would reduce the Turks to absolute 


desperation. He reiterated the 
statement of Ministerial policy, as 
laid down by Lord Beaconsfield, in 
terms which completely disprove 
the accusation of dissension between 
them. With regard to the British 
interests likely to be jeopardised, he 
declined to define them more nar- 
rowly than the Government had 
already done. He denied that it 
was in any spirit of despair of peace 
that they wouldask, if occasion arose, 
to be enabled to take necessary pre- 
cautions. The Government had 
every confidence in the humane in- 
stinctwand the high pradence of the 
Emperor of Russia, and that he 
would overcome influences by which 
he is undoubtedly surrounded, and 
that a real peace might put a stop 
to this terrible and desolating war ; 
but he significantly concluded :— 


“ We feel that the best intentions and 
the most powerful will have not always 
been able to control the caprice of ar- 
mies in the flush of victory. The noble, 
lords opposite know that in Central 
Asia some four years ago, the Imperial 
will was not only powerless to prevent, 
but powerless to retract, a step which 
the Imperial ambassador had under- 
taken to avoid. Look again‘at our own 
history. We know the story about 
Nelson preferring to put the telescope 
to his blind eye; and there may be— 
and I do not doubt that there are— 
Nelsonsin courage, and in wilfulness 
too, in the Russian army. Into this 
matter, however, I do not wish to enter 
more closely. I do not wish to exam- 
ine what are exactly the circumstances 
under which the interests which have 
been defined will be threatened, but 
I know that the wave of war is ap- 
proaching closely to the localities with 
which those interests are connected ; 
and before the Parliament of England 
lies this alternative—if it does not 
trust the present Government, let it 
provide itself with a Government 
‘which it does trust; but if it does 
trust the present Government, let it 
confide to it the proper means for 
efficiently performing the great duty 
which its confidence has imposed upon 
it.” 
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In the House of Commons the 
Ministry was equally explicit; and 
although no vote was taken, and 
ro money asked for, the policy of 
the Government was very clearly 
explained. We have no doubt that 
the House faithfully represents the 
extreme unwillingness of the Eng- 
lish nation to find itself at war; 
but, at thé same time, it will firmly 
support the Government in case of 
need, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
explained the reason of calling Par- 
liament together. The military 
issue had clearly been decided in 
favour of Russia; and it was pos- 
sible, under these circumstances, 
that, notwithstanding her pledges 
and demands before the war, she 
might “develope new views and 
wishes.” It was important to see 
if these in any way affected the 
position of this country. At the 
same time, “we are not anxious to 
place ourselves on a footing dif- 
ferent from that of other. nations, 


or to separate ourselves from the 


European concert.” No arrange- 
ment could be made without the 
consent and assent of the other 
European Powers, if the peace is 
one which in any way varies or 
affects the arrangements between 
these Powers. England desired a 
fair, proper, and reasonable settle- 
ment of the government of the 
Christian provinces of Turkey. 
“ We believe that now is the time 
when, by proper action and influ- 
ence, we may hope to localise the 
war; and we earnestly desire to put 
a stop to it altogether.” The policy 
of the Government is one of diffi- 
culty and delicacy, “but it is not 
one which we shall be able to fol- 
low with success unless we have 
the avowed support and confidence 
of Parliament and of the country.” 
He deprecated the Government 
being weakened in every step they 
took, and in every declaration they 
made, by insinuations of insincerity. 
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The interests of Europe are not 
separated fyom those of England, 
and are certainly not opposed to 
them. 

The tone of these explanations 
and communications, as well as the 
course of Russia in regard to the 
armistice and the recent total col- - 
lapse of the Turkish armies, must be 
a subject of grave anxiety. The 
fall of Adrianople without a blow 
struck in its defence, is an alarm- 
ing symptom that we are rapidly 
approaching a great crisis. What 
part is England to take in it? Are 
we to say that we stand clear of 
the whole business; that we will 
leave the question of future arrange- 
ments, including the fate of Con- 
stantinople and the Straits, to be 
settled between Russia and Tur- 
key, and possibly Austria? Are 
we entirely to abdicate our position 
and our duties, secured and imposed 
by treaties, and abandon interests, 
the remote danger to which induced 
us to embark in the Crimean war? 
If that is the case, the sooner any 
political party in this country which 
adopts that view plainly avows it 
the better. It is true that such a 
course is far more adapted to pro- 
mote Russian than English inter- 
ests ; but if it is adopted, or likely to 
be adopted, by any large and con- 
siderable portion of the strength of 
the nation, the sooner it is clearly 
understood the better it will be for 
English interests. If party divi- 
sions in reality efface this country; 
if, as Prince Bismark observed of 
us, we are an exhausted Power, 
and count for nothing in European 
politics, we had better find it out 
sooner than later; we had better 
abandon our rights before we ven- 
ture to assert them, rather than 
falter in the attitude we have once 
openly assumed. But we do not 
understand that the bulk of the 
Liberal party has adopted that 
eraven course. There has been 
throughout a very strong desire to 
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make party capital out of this East- 
ern Question, and the undoubted 
difficulties of the Government— 
difficulties which were very much 
the creation and the bequest of 
Liberal Governments. But the 
party, as a party, has not declared 
for peace at any price—for openly 
withdrawing from the Eastern Ques- 
tion, and allowing Russia to have 
entirely her own way. And yet it 
is difficult to see, so guarded are 
the utterances of its chiefs, and so 
given to “hedging” as they are, 
not merely on the subject of Church 
Establishment, but also on the 
question of peace or war — it is 
impossible to predict what course 
they will take, except that they 
will do their best, under any cir- 
cumstances, to put the Govern- 
ment in a minority. It is true 
Mr. Bright wrote a letter the other 
day, in which he put it plainly that 
it would be the extreme of folly to 
go to war under any circumstances; 
and that, whether the Ministry 
were of that opinion or not, their 
party interests were on the side of 
peace, But Mr. Bright’s views are 
as peculiar as his mode of express- 
ing them is violent; moreover, he 
does not represent the party. Mr. 
Forster bas once and again dis- 
cussed the question of British in- 
terests and dutics. He admits that 
we possess them, but he never 
seems to us to throw much light 
on the question, in his extreme 
anxiety to keep his hands clear, 
and avoid committing himself to a 
definite opinion. At Bradford, at 
the beginning of last month, he 
said :— 


“Undoubtedly we have certain in- 
terests, and our interests must be 
guarded by the country and the Gov- 
ernment on peace being made, as much 
as during war. There are treaties to 
which the European Powers, and we 
among them, have assented with refer- 
ence to this Eastern Question, and 
there can be no alteration in these 
treaties, according to European law, 


without the assent of {the different 
Powers.” 


He considered there was no 
danger of Russia obtaining posses- 
sion of Constantinople, but it was 
not specially our business to keep 
her out of it. And that seems to 
be pretty generally the burden of 
Liberal speeches — a disagreeable 
contingency is put out of sight, and 
a discussion invited on the com- 
parative claims of the Greeks and 
the Turks, and the comparative ad- 
vantages of one or other possess- 
ing this powerful and commanding 
situation. Sir William Harcourt 
at Oxford spoke in a very simi- 
lar strain. He scouted the idea of 
going to war for Armenia, As to 
the Russian claim to recover Bess- 
arabia, she might settle that with 
her Roumanian allies. As to the 
passage of the Dardanelles, he 
thought it would be the Western 
Powers, and not Russia who would 
claim that it should be made free. 
He desired as little as any one 
to see Constantinople in the hands 
of the Russians. Russia, however, 
was under the most binding obliga- 
tions to Germany and Austria not 
to acquire Constantinople. “ Russia 
dares not, if she would, violate her 
pledges to Austria ; an] an Austrian 
corps d’armée placed on her lines of 
communication would compel her 
to retreat to-morrow.” That is ex- 
actly the strain which commends 
itself to the Opposition—a comfort- 
able assurance that other Powers will 
do their duty, and relieve us of all 
danger and the necessity for any 
effort. It would have been far 
more to the purpose to define where 
he considered English duty in the 
matter began, and promise a manly 
and independent support to the 
Government in the anxious and 
arduous task of fulfilling it. Still, 
we note the admission that Russia 
is not to have it entirely her own 
way, and that in certain contihgen- 
cies a European war is inevitable. 
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With this state of things, and 
after these incoherent and confused 
utterances on the part of leading 
Liberals in the vacation, Parlia- 
ment met; and it becomes of very 
considerable public importance to 
know what is the policy of her 
Majesty’s Opposition. Will they 
support the Government, or have 
they a rival policy of their own? 
It is time they made up their 
minds, and declared their intentions. 
Yet the result is to make confusion 
worse confounded, Some of them 
are so dominated by animosity to 
the Turks—perhaps in one or two 
instances by animosity to Lord 
Beaconsfield—that they are prepared 
to give Russia a carte blanche to do 
as she likes; to meet any attempt 
by the Ministry to enforce the 
conditions of their neutrality by a 
determined attempt to organise a 
vehement resistance. For instance, 
there was the statement by the 
Duke of Argyll, one of the surviv- 
ing members of the Cabinet which 
waged the Crimean war, levelled at 
the Turks. He declared that “it 
was directly in the teeth of our 
interests and our honour that we 
should say that Constantinople or 
any territory should remain in their 
hands.” Yet it was to ward off a 
remote and contingent danger to 
this very city, and this very people, 
that the Duke expended English 
blood and treasure little more 
than twenty years ago! Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech was exactly in the 
same strain; inspired by an almost 
feverish anxiety lest Russia should 
be stopped in her course,—an im- 
plied denial of there being any 
‘English interests and duties in 
the case, except, we presume, the 
duty of urging to its utmost enthu- 
siasm “the strong humanity of the 
Czar”—of stimulating the Rus- 
sians to the extinction of Turkish 
power. He rose simply with the view 
to clinch this part of the Chancel- 
lor’s speech, “ Dati we know the 
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Russian demands and _ conditiuns 
we have no proposals to make.” 
He then went on to argue strenu- 
ously that Russia was not bound to 
limit her demands to the terms for 
which she was originally to keep 
the peace. He did not complain 
that the Government had warned the 
House that they might come to Par- 
liament to ask for additional means, 
He would judge that necessity 
on its merits when it arose; “ but,” 
he added, “I confess I have a firm, 
the very strongest opinion, that the 
circumstances of our own position 
would not justify an increase of 
our military strength. I may also 
add, that such an increase would be 
clearly in contradiction to the ex- 
press wishes of the country.” He 
agreed in the strongest manner 
that the Government could not go 
forward without the support of 
Parliament or of the country. “A 
difference of party in this House on 
a question whether there should be 
peace or war is a public evil of the 
gravest character, and one that ought 
never to be encountered but’ for 
the sake of hindering a greater evil 
—viz., the dragging of this country, 
and perhaps all Europe, into war 
for an unrighteous cause.” The 
question, he added, would be a 
very serious one indeed, if a de- 
mand of this kind were made; and 
in the meantime he was thankfu! 
that it was delayed. The gist of 
the whole speech was, that Russia 
ought to be allowed a free course ; 
that under no circumstances which 
he contemplated or would conde- 
scend to mention, ought she to be 
delayed or impeded in her course; 
and that the moment Government 
asked for supplies to enable them 
to defend the purely British inter- 
ests involved, he would vehemently 
oppose the dragging of this coun- 
try, and perhaps all Europe, into war 
for an unrighteous cause. We con- 
sider this speech to be a most mis- 
chievous one; one which invites, 
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and aggravates, and accumulates 
difficulties for his political oppo- 
nents, at the risk of rendering war 
unavoidable. It needs no foresight 
to be aware that Russia in her pre- 
sent position, and strongly en- 
couraged by the Liberal party of 
England, whether by their more 
out-spoken or their half-hearted 
and hesitating declarations, may 
kindle a flame which years will 
fail to extinguish. 

The two leaders of the Liberal par- 
ty, Lord Granville and Lord Harting- 
ton, also spoke on the first night of 
the session ; and to their speeches, no 
doubt, the attention of England and 
Europe bas been anxiously directed. 
Lord Granville touched in a slight- 
ing manner on the past incidents 
of the situation; the Andrassy 
Note, the Berlin Memorandum, the 
Conference, the London Protocol, 
the Guildhall speeches of the Pre- 
mier and the ‘Turkish ambassa- 
dor, and some Ministerial speeches 
during the recess. He complained 
that no explanation was given of 
the object of summoning Parlia- 
ment. It had been represented as 
a demonstration of benevolent neu- 
trality, likely to irritate Russia, and 
certain to encourage the Turks. 
From Lord Carnarvon’s speech one 
could scarcely have  aniticipated 
that Government wanted to take 
precautions against an unexpected 
contingency. All this was followed 
by carping criticisms as to the 
reasons assigned in the Queen’s 
Speech for summoning Parliament, 
and a comparison of dates designed 
to show that these reasons were in- 
operative at the time. 

With regard to the demand made, 
or likely to be made, upon Parlia- 
ment for assistance, he approached 
the subject in this tone. Had 
Prince Gortschakoff’s assurances 
lately been invalidated? If they 
were originally unsatisfactory, why 
this delay? The demand runs 
counter to the national desire for 
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neutrality and to avoid war. Will 
not the increase of material strength 
be neutralised by the party opposi- 
tion provoked? As ds our in- 
terests, he fully admitted them, and 
discussed them in a serious tone. 
Premising that the greatest of them 
was peace, he classified our interests 
in this way. “There are some,” he 
said, “which ought to be fostered 
by diplomatic persuasion, and even 
pressure, but for the maintenance 
of which it would be madness to go 
to war;” others are common inter- 
ests, “ which may properly be main- 
tained even at the risk of war, if we 
receive the moral and material sap- 
port of countries as much or more 
affected by them as _ ourselves,” 
Further than that, there were vital 
interests “for which, with allies or 
without allies, at all risks and at 
all hazards, a Government would fail 
in its duty if it did not call 
upon all the great though latent 
powers of this country, and 
struggle to the bitter end.” He 
asked whether the Government 
knew of the existence or terms of 
any understanding between Russia, 
Germavy, and Austria, as to the 
limits beyond which the Russians 
would not try to carry their de- 
mands, and whether such demands 
affected British interests or not. 
He was glad to note that in the 
Royal Speech the necessity of pre- 
paration for precautions only applied 
in the case of the prolongation of 
hostilities. 

Now this is a very different style 
of thing from the speeches of Mr. 
Gladstone and the Duke of Argyll. 
It lacks definiteness, no doubt, and 
there is no contingent promise of 
support to the Ministry. The tone 
is distinctly that of a man who be- 
lieves that Great Britain must in- 
tervene under one set of circum- 
stances, not very likely to arise— 
and, if sure of allies, ought to inter- 
vene under another set of circum- 
stances, H2> is also well aware of 
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the debilitating influence of party 
division and party spirit at the 
present moment, and describes 
them as neutralising the effort of 
a grant of material supplies, The 
Government, on the other hand, 
both through Lord Salisbury and 
Sir Stafford Northcote, intimate 
very plainly that they are not with- 
out allies; that they have no inten- 
tion of departing from the European 
concert; that British and not Turk- 
ish interests are their sole concern ; 
that so far as the latter are con- 
cerned, they are in favour of every 
effort to establish a satisfactory ad- 
ministration. Really, under such 
circumstances, a policy of mystery 
and reserve from the leader of the 
Liberal party—the statesman who 
negotiated the treaty of 1871, and 
was a prominent member of both the 
Cabinets which waged the Crimean 
war—is disappointing, more particu- 
larly when a considerable section of 
his party is openly in favour of a 
somewhat violent consummation of 
Russian designs. Matters are not 
mended when we tutn to the speech 
of Lord Hartington in the House 
of Commons. No one more ear- 
nestly desires peace than ourselves ; 
but is it possible to suppose that, 
with Russia close to Constan- 
tinople, and British interests de- 
pending for their security on the 
national determination to uphold 
them, that the risk of war is avoided 
and not increased, by “ ingerminat- 
ing” peace at any price? That, how- 
ever, was the tone of the speech, 
far more so than that of Lord Gran- 
ville’s. No doubt Lord Hartington 
spoke under the sense of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s close neighbourhood. Proba- 
bly, too, he was under the influence 
of recent meetings—mechanical agi- 
tation, as it was called by Lord 
Beaconsfield—in the language which 
he used, The whole speech was in 
favour of neutrality, without one 
word of approval of the conditions 
on which it was based. The only 
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alarm he had was, not as to those 
conditions being infringed, or those 
British interests assailed, but as to 
the party divisions, the check to 
the revival of trade, the loss of 
revenue, which would result from 
war. He erroneously inferred that 
it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to ask for an immediate grant, 
and continued—*“I must say that, in 
my opinion, there are grave objec- 
tions to this course.” No doubt, 
as the inference was an erroneous 
one, this statement has not much 
significance. But look at the reasons 
given. There was less need, he said, 
now than in August last for extraor- 
dinary measures; and that state- 
ment is made when Turkey lies at 
the feet of Russia, and the question 
is imminent whether the terms of 
peace will be such as to injure Great 
Britain. He actually, on the eve of 
the evacuation of Adrianople—per- 
haps of a march to Constantinople— 
derided the notion of “unexpected 
occurrences” arising in case hos- 
tilities were prolonged, and declared 
that to hasten any precautions 
against them was either disingenu- 
ous to England or cruel to Turkey. 
There were no interests, in his 
opinion, which England need con- 
cern herself with, except those 
which ‘were common to other 
Powers; and had anything “oce- 
curred to render the Government 
less confident that they might rely 
on the assistance of those Powers 
for the protection of their in- 
terests?” In fact, the whole tone 
of the speech was to deprecate 
English intervention under any 
circumstances within the range of 
contemplated possibility, and to 
pave the way for resistance to any 
proposals which the Government 
might make to obtain the support 
of Parliament in upholding the 
just influence of England over the 
adjustment of this deplorable con- 
vention. There was not a word 
to encourage an intending ally, or 
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dissuade Russia from adopting any 
course, however aggressive. 

We cannot regard this state of 
things as satisfactory, or as likely 
to eonduce to a satisfactory issue of 
the pending negotiations, or as in 
any way tending to avert the neces- 
sity for those active measures which 
the Government unhesitatingly 
threaten under certain contingen- 
cies. Meanwhile, her Majesty’s 
Government have an_ extremely 
anxious and difficult duty ; nor have 
their labours been lightened by the 
conduct of the Opposition. Still, it 
would be rash on the part of Rus- 
sia, and faint-hearted on the part of 
Austria, to assume that if, on the 
prolongation of hostilities, an ap- 
peal is made to the British Parlia- 
ment, it will not be responded to by 
an overwhelming majority. If the 
Liberal leaders refuse their sup- 
port to their rivals, they at least 
do not venture to pledge them- 
selves against their policy. Hith- 
erto that policy has passed un- 
questioned in either House; and 
the expressions used by Lord Gran- 
ville do not favour extravagant “in- 
ferences being drawn as to non-in- 
tervention by England under all cir- 
cumstances, At all events, however, 
there is nothing to dissuade Turkey 
from agreeing with her adversary 
quickly, while she has the chance. 
With the fate of her empire ail 
parties in England are agreed we 
shall have nothing to do, except to 
favour any readjustment which will 
best promote the cause of good gov- 
ernment, and the security and pros- 
perity of the inhabitants. If Turkey 
is, for the time being, annihilated, 
Russia has tv settle the question 
of administering a considerable 
part of the Ottoman empire, with 
Roumania and the Principalities 
on the one side, and Avstria on the 
other. And however commanding 
her military position may be as 
respects Turkey, it is not of equal 
weight as against her allies and 


Austria-Hungary. It.is not in ref- 


erence to the best mode of effect- 
ing new administrative arrange- 
ments that the English nation is 
called upon to interfere. The old 
Turkish empire afforded to us and to 
Europe guarantees with regard to 
international communications, and 
the security of international com- 
merce, which were of great import- 
ance, but the preservation of which 
was certainly not worth a sanguin- 
ary war every twenty years. We 
must-see, in conjunction with other 
Powers, that under the new arrange- 
ments, consequent upon Russian 
victory over the Turks, similar 
guarantees should be provided, 
which, if not of equal efficacy with 
those which cease with the exist- 
ence of a strong Ottoman empire, 
at all events should be adequate to 
the purposes for which they are in- 
tended, Above all things, so far 
as European Turkey is concerned, 
we must insist that the Straits 
and Constantinople shall not pass 
uoder the exclusive dominion of 
Russia. Whether the Straits are 
open to all or closed to all is not the 
material question, The latter alter- 
native is that which has been, and 
probably is, favoured by Russia, 
since it insures the inviolability 
of the coasts of the Black Sea, ex- 
cept. when she is at war with Tur- 
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that benefit, the presence of a second- 
rate Power in the Mediterranean is 
of no great consequence to us. It is 
a matter for negotiation and com- 
a mise and mutual arrangement. 
he cardinal aim of English policy 
is to insure, in concert with Europe, 
that the Straits shall be as free as 
the Canal to the ships and. com- 
merce of the world, subject to such 
modifications as may be generally 
agreed upon, and shall be equally 
applicable to all the Powers, 
We cannot believe that any war 
on our part will be necessary if 
Great Britain adopts a firm and 
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reasonable course. 
the interest of Russia to provoke one; 
and it will be our own fault—the 
fault of our party divisions and our 
peace firebrands—if we invite ag- 
gression. No reasonable politician, 
at home or abroad, can complain of 
the conduct of the Ministry. Their 
tone is explicit and firm, and is 
honourable alike to themselves and 
to the country. 

As regards those direct negotia- 
tions between the belligerents on 
which Russia insists, Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe, in the ‘ Times’ of 
January 17, pointed out that there 
was dignity and an element of suc- 
cess in affording the Emperor of 
Russia an opportunity of displaying 
his regard for antecedent declara- 
tions by an impulse of honourable 
feeling. What with the Treaty of 
Paris as altered in 1871, and what 
with the Imperial declarations, the 
Czar had a very narrow range of 
conditions to impose upon the 
Porte. According to them, Russia 
still guaranteed the independence 
and territorial integrity of the Otto- 
man Empire, and the Sultan is pre- 
cluded from opening the Bosphorus 
and Dardanelles to foreign ships of 
war, except for the special purpose 
of securing the execution of the 
Treaty. Russia, therefore, could do 


little more than stipulate for the , 


autonomy of certain provinces. 
Lord Stratford de Redeliffe sug- 
gested that Northern Bulgaria 
should be assigned to Roumania, 
giving to Southern Bulgaria a sys- 
tem of autonomy sufficient to secure 
them from the evils of Mussulman 
administration. As for indemnity, 
territory conquered and actually oc- 
eupied by Mascovite troops in 
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Atmevia might be taken without 
discredit. A free passage for Rus- 
sian ships of war by the Bosphorus 
might be stipulated for with the 
concurrence of other States, and 
with certain restrictions designed 
for the security of Constantinople. 
That was the view expressed by 
the veteran statesman who has’ had 
so large an experience of the Eastern 
Question. Whatever may be the 
details of the settlement ultimately 
arrived at, we hope that peace may 
be speedily attained, that this dis- 
astrous war may be ‘closed, and the 
international interests of Europe in 
those quarters adequately secured. 
The world will be thankful for 
the restoration of tranquillity, and 
history may discuss the question 
whether the advantages reaped are 
worth the fearful sacrifices made and 
misery endured—whether the policy 
of Russia has been justifiable, or its 
violence productive in the long-run 
of any good to those unhappy popu- 
lations. What we are all concerned 
with is, that other Powers shall not 
be drawn into the vortex of this 
mélée, if good sense, resolution, and 
judgment will avail to prevent it. 
The indirect consequences of this 
struggle as they react on Russian 
government and socicty, as well as 
on the future administration of 
Turkish provinces, will enter largely 
into the historian’s estimate of the 
political value of the war. Our pre- 
sent aim, interest, and anxiety, are 
that it shall cease, and that its area 
shall not be enlarged, If this end 
is to be attained, Russia must un- 
doubtedly practise moderation and 
prudence; and the best guarantee 
for her doing so is for England to 
show herself united and prepared. 
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